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PREFACE 


It gives us great pleasure to present the first volume of Selected Works 
of MotUal Nehru. The core of this volume consists of the letters written 
by Motilal Nehru to bis son. fawahatlal Nehru, in the first decade of the 
present century. These letters arc not only of great historical interest but 
they also provide us with vivid insights into Motilal Nehru's multi- 
faceted personality. Besides the letters, we have also included in the 
volume the speeches given by Motilal Nehru on various occasions; before 
important social and political conferences; or in the Provincial Legislature 
of the former United Provinces (contemporary Uttar Pradesh). 

The present volume covers the years ]899'1918. To the best of our 
knowledge, the uritings and jpeecbcj of Motilal Nehru before 1899 are 
not available anysvhere. We have concluded this s'olume with the year 
1918, which saw the end of the First World War. and also marked a 
turning point in the political career of Motilal Nehru. 

We ate much beholden to the Prime Minister, Sbrimati Indira Gandhi, 
for her graciousness in permitting us to draw upon the Motilal Nehru 
Papers in preparing this volume. These papers have been deposited with 
the Archives of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library. We have also 
consulted the National Archives of India, the U.P. Slate Archives, the 
records of the AU India Congress Committee, the Proceedings of the U.P. 
Legislative Council, and a variety of contemporary sources, like newspapers 
and learned periodicals, in preparing this volume. 

The decision to publish the selected writings and speeches of Motilal 
Nehru svas taken when Shri B.R. Nanda was Director of the Nehru 
MemorialMuseumand Library. We are obliged to him for his guidance 
duriog the iaidal stages of this undertaking. A number of our colleagues 
base provided us wiih suluabte assistance at various stages of our 
editorial task. Among these colleagues, Shri B.M. Tondan (now with the 
Trade Fair Authority of India). Dr. S.R. Bakshi, Smt. Indrani Henderson, 
Dr. II.D. Sharma. Shri S.R. Mafaajan, Smt. V. Gulati and Kumati 
C.V. Usha deserve special mention. The members of our library stalT 
also extended much useful assistance to us during the course of our work. 


May 3, 1952 


Ravindcr Kumar 
D.N. Pamcraiu 



INTRODUCTION* 

Motilal Nehru: Portrait of a Nationalist 


There are individuals cast in a truly heroic mould whose lives mirror the 
historical experiences of a generationasa whole. Motilal Nehru was one 
such outstanding individual. He was born at a time when the British 
Empire was at the height of its power and glory in India. He grew up in 
a social, political and intellectoal milieu which was very largely the 
creation of the British Raj. But despite the distinction which he achieved 
in his chosen vocation of law, he was drawn towards a stance of militant 
nationalism, which led him to reject British rule over India as something 
unworthy of a proud and ancient country. What prompted Motilal Nehru 
to exchange a life of privilege, as a successful lawyer, for a life of sacrifice, 
as a distinguished participant in fhe struggle for India’s freedom? To 
what extent was this transformation due to the exploitative character of 
the British Raj? To what extent, equally, was it a result of Motilal’s 
changing perception of British rule over India? In presenting the 
Selected If'orks of Afoiilal Nehru to those who possess a scholarly 
interest in our struggle for freedom, we seek to answer some of these 
questions concerning the life and limes of one of the most distinguished 
figures of the age of nationalism in modern India. 

Anyenquiryiivtotheoriginof the Nehrus can draw upon a very rich 
body of historical literature. But perhaps our most reliable guide would 
be Jawaharlal Nehru himself. "We were Kashmiris,” be points out in his 
Autobiography. "Over two hundred years ago, early in the eighteenth 
century, our ancestor came down from that mountain valley to seek fame 
and fortune in the rich plains below. . . . Raj Kaul was the name of that 
ancestor of ours, and he had gained eminence as a Sanskrit and Persian 
scholar in Kashmir. He attracted the notice of Farrukbsi'ar during the 
latter's visit to Kashmir, and, probably at the Emperor’s instance, the 
family migrated to Delhi, the imperial capital, about the year 1716. A Jagir 
with a house situated on the banks of a canal had been granted to Raj 
Kaul, and, from the fact of this residence. *Nehru’ (from Nahcr, a canal) 
came to be attached to his name. Kaul had been the family name: (his 
changed to Kaul-Nebru; and, in later years, Kaul dropped out and we 
became simply Nehrus.”^ 

The descendants of the sebobrJy Raj Kaul led relatively uneventful 
lives In an age which witnessed a political development of outstanding 
significance, namely, the decline of Mughal imperial authority over north 
India, Yet the Kaul-Nehrus, loo, were not unaffected by the declining 
fortunes of their imperial patrons, and we have reason to believe that the 
Jagir which bad sustained the family earlier suffered a diminution in value 

*1 imdeerly oblijed lo my colleatoe. Dr Hail Dev ShMtTJ, for aoing through 
sn eatlier draft of ihi^ Inifoducticm and sugBcstirs • number ef styl siic and sub- 
stantive eftantes in (he text. 

*Ja«aharlal N'ehru, Ai AatoblatroNv (London, 1936), p. 1. 
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overtbe years. The male members of the family, therefore, turned to 
professional employment to sustain themselves and their dependents. 
Motilal Nehru’s grand-father, Ukshmi Narayan Nehru, accepted the 
office of a vakil with the East India Company at Delhi, and his son, 
Gangadhar Nehru, held the position of kotwal of Delhi, when the 
UprislnB oflSST erupted with a tragic intensity that was to play havoc 
with the lives of thousands of men and women in the erstwhile imperial 
capital. 

What the events of 1857, particularly the sack of Delhi by the British in 
the monthof September, raeanttothecitizensofthe former capital of the 
Mughals, hasbeen graphicallydesctibed by the distinguished poet, M.fza 
Asadullah Khan Ghalib, in his memoirs. When the British entered the 
city, Ghahb states in this account, “they killed the helpless and weak and 
they burnt the houses. ... Seeing their anger and fury the townpeople 
turned pale (with fear and horror). Hordes of men and women, commoners 
and noblemen, passed out of Delhi from the three gates and took 
shelter . . . outside the city. There they remained, hoping, at a later time, 
either to return to Delhi, or to move to another town."^ 

Among those who quit the city of Delhi in 1857 was Gangadhar Nehru, 
then barely thirty years of age. The Nehrus, like hundreds of other 
respectable families of the erstwhile capital, had lost all their belongings 
in the course of the sack. Homeless, jobless and bereft of all earthly 
possessions, Gangadhar trekked with his wife, Indrani, his two sons, 
Bansidhat and Nandlal, and his two daughters, Patrani and Maharani, to 
the city of Agra. Here he sought to restore the fortunes of his family. 
But fate willed otherwise. Gangadhar passed away in February 1861 at 
the relatively young age of thirty-four. Three months later, on 6 May 
1861, his widow gave birth posthumously to a third son, Motilal. The 
widow, Indrani, according to a family tradition, was a woman of great 
courage and wiU power. In this hour of adversity, deprived of the loving 
care of her husband, she probably needed all her resources of courage to 

ensure that the family under her charge was able to re-establish itself in a 
style of life appropriate to its status and dignity. 

Fortunately for Indrani, her two elder sons, Bansidhar and Nandlal, 
although in their teens, were able to extend invaluable support to their 
mother in managing the aflairs of the family. Bansidhar, the eldest, sought 
employment in the judiciary, and rose to a position of considerable 
eminence in the vocation of his choosing. Nandlal, the younger, first 
taught in a school for some time, and then went to the princely State of 
Khetri in Rajasthan, in the capacity of Dewan. After some time at 
Khetri, Nandlal reinrned to Agra, and set himself up as a lawyer in the 
Sadr-Diwani'Adalat. When the Sadr-DitvanhAdolat was transferred to 
Allahabad, where it was soon renamed the High Court of the North- 
Western Provinces, Nandlal moved to this chy. In the absence of a 
ather, it was Nandlal who really brought up Motilal. And between the 


•Miraa AsaduUah Khan Ghahb. DsUaiAuy; A Diary of ihf India, 
Irans. by K A. Faruqi (Bombay, 1971), pp. 40-41. 
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Provinces, they pursued a policy of stripping the aristocratic classes of 
their ‘proprietal’ rights over the land, and bestowed these rights on a 
petite zamindari class in the villages, in the hope that the latter would 
become ardent supporters of the Pax 5rfr(Owica. But the Uprising of 1857 
shattered British hopes of buying the loyalty of the petite zamindari class 
in the villages through such a policy. Instead, in the rural districts of 
Avadh and the neighbourhood, both the dispossessed landed aristocracy, 
andthe recently enfranchised pelilczamindars in the villages, who were 
often linked to the former through bonds of kinship, rose in a mighty 
movement of armed revolt against the British Raj- We can gain some idea 
of the depth, and theifltensity.ofibe uprising in theseregionsfro.. the 
fact that it took the British Govetomenl more than a year after the fall 
of the centres of urban resistance, like Lucknow and Kanpur, to suppress 
the resistance of the landed aristocracy and the petite zamindars. 

The British drew several important conclusions from their experience of 
the Uprisingof 1857 in Avadh aod in the North-Western Provinces. First 
and foremost, they rejected the policy of dispossessing the landed 
BTistoetaty — the Talukdais, to give tVicrn their proper name— and reinstated 
them in their former estates, as the instruments of British rule over the 
region. The Talukdars were bencerorCh looked upon as “the natural 
leaders of the people”; and British admioistrators regarded them as the 
great bastions of stability and order in rural society. Indeed, they further 
regarded the Talukdars as the insuumeats of economic progress and 
social prosperity in the region. The Talukdars, as a class, thus became 
thelynch-pin ofBcitishpolicyin the region, and they acquired a very 

•central position in the imperial scheme of things. “Where el in 

India (an ecstatic British supporter of the regime asked in 1906] can be 
found more true happiness and ease under British rule, more solid pro- 
gress, more unquestioning loyalty? Where such smooth relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, between the party of order and the party of 
change? Where a better measure of agrarian peace? Where a more 
efftedvt combmaWon of oW sancVions and young aspiration?”^ 

To accord a central place to the landed aristocracy in reconstructing the 
fabric of society in Avadh and in the North-Westera Provinces, in the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century, is not to overlook seminal develop- 
ments elsewhere in the region. Indeed, the cities of the region, Lucknow, 
Agra, Kanpur, Varanasi, and most important of all for our purposes, 
Allahabad, too, were the setting for crucial developments in the period 
underreview- And we shall now reflect briefly upon social changes in 
these urban centres. 

Allahabad, as the seat of the provincial government since 1858, and the 
HighCourt since 1866, witnessed a remarkable expansion of its social, poli- 
tical and economic horizons in thelast quarter of the nineteenth century. 
For over and above its importance as an administrative and judicial 
centre, the city was also the base of substantial Khatri and Bania magnates, 

‘Sir Harcourt Buller, quoted in DA. Low (ed.). Soundings in Modern South 
Asian History (Berkeley. 1965). p. 8. • 
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who were money-lenders, buanessmen, and landlords rolled into one, 
and whose predominant position in the city — a position underpinned by 
their designation as raises, or urban notables — was reflected as much in 
the world of high finance and business, as it was reflected in their 
patronage of religious and cultural activities, and in their dominance over 
local politics and civic affairs. Indeed, it was these raises or urban 
notables, with their roots in the city, rather than the land-owners of the 
rural districts, who constituted the most influential section of Indian society 
in Allahabad. 

A class of growing significance in Albhabad was the professional 
class, whose members were att5chcd-to the instit ution s of 'administration' 
and the judiciary, as well as to the scEobls and colleges in the city. This 
class was largely recniitedlrbmThe service communities— probes; Bengalis, 
or Muslim elites, or Kayasths, or local or emigre Brahmans— whose 
members constituted an intelligentsia that had traditionally found employ- 
ment in the administrative institutioosof revenue, police or justice. In a 
situation where important positions In the bureaucracy were monopolised 
by British members of the Civil Service, the legal profession offered a 
very good opportunity for advancement to able and ambitious young men 
of the traditional service communities. Initially, the Allahabad Bar had 
been dominated by British barristers, who were admitted as advocates of 
the High Court. But by 1877, a second tier of lawyers, called pleaders 
or vakils, had organised themselves into a vakils* association, and many 
young men drawn from the service communities were able to carve out 
a niche for themselves at this level of the legal profession. The volume 
of litigation was rising sharply la the period under consideration, owing 
to the new property relations which the British Government had established 
after 1857, and there was a great flow of legal briefs from the rural 
districts to the courts in the city. Here, although competition was fierce, 
was an avenue for advancement open to young men of ability and enter- 
prise; an avenue, moreover, through which such men could acquire 
substantial fortunes at the same time as they established themselves in the 
public life of the city, and indeed, of the province. 

II 

Motilal ccmmeaced his sckooViog at Kbetri, where he resided as a ward 
of his elder brother, Nandlal. His first teacher was Kazi Sadruddin, an 
oriental scholar attached to the princely court of Khctri, from whom he 
acquired a proficiency in Persian that was to stand him in good stead 
later in life. Thereafter, he moved to Kanpur, to his eldest brother, 
Bansidhar, and completed bis preliminaiy education at a local high 
school. On passing the Matriculation Examination, he sought admission to 
the Muir Central College at Allahabad. 

The Muir College of Allahabad, where Motilal sought admission for 
higher education, was the premier educational institution in India, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, outside the presidency cities of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The College had been established in 
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lS73.ontbe itsWaUve of Sit William Muir, the Lieutenant Governor, 
and some of the leading citizens of Avadh and the North-Western 
Provinces. The objectives which inspired the estaWishment of this institu- 
tion of higher learning were eloquently summed up by Sir Arthur Lyall, 
a successor of Muir, on a later occasion. “The College commemorates. 

Sir Arthur observed, “the firm, earnest, and statesmanlike trust placed 
by Sir William Muir and other leading personages— the prinupal chiefs 
and the most enlightened representatives of different classes in our 
society — the trust placed by them in the sure and certain progress and 
spread of higher education in this part of India*, their belief in Its great 
public advantage, and in its promise and potency of future development. 
And if we may pretend to read a meaning in the style and proportion and 
design of the architecture of this College, we may say that it foreshadows 
and anticipates the speedy expansion of highcreducation under the com- 
bined impulses of Eastern and Western ideas and traditions and the 
advancementof learniagto a greater dignity and more imposing position 
among us.’’® The founders of the Muir College also recruited a very 
distinguished faculty for the institution, prominent amongst whom were 
scholars like Augustus Harrison, the Principal; W.H. Wright, the Professor 
of English Literature; Maulvi Zakaullah, the Professor of Vernacular 
Literature; and Pandit Adityaram Ehaitacharya, the Professor of Sanskrit. 

Motilal’s sojourn, at the Muir College, and the opportunity of interaction 
with scholarly men like Harrison and Wright, exercised a decisive influence 
over his intellectual development. Already as a* child. Motilal had been 
introduced to the literary and religious heritage of the East, by bis teacher 
at Khetri. His tenure as a student at the Muir College opened up before 
him, at a very impressionable age, the vast treasure-house of western 
leatruBg, both speculative and empirical. Motilal was by no stretch of 
imagination a bookworm. Not was he given to fanciful flights of imagina- 
tion. However, his robust mielUgence, lively and incisive in equal 
proportions, imbibed certain English values which were to guide him in 
his subsequent career, as an outstanding lawyer, as well as a nationalist 
leader of distinction. He acquired a strong admiration for English culture 
and institutions; for the principles of liberty and progress which upheld the 
fabric of society and moulded the minds of men in the late Victorian era; 
and for the moral rectitude which inspired Englishmen in their private and 
public life in their own country. Over and above this, Motilal developed a 
rational attitude towards life, which led him to question, and even to 
reject some of the outmoded and aicEmic values and institutions of Hindu 
society. Yet it needs to be stressed, at this juncture, that despite the 
admiration which Motilal had acquired for English values, as they were 
interpreted to him by his mentors at the Muir College, he remained firmly 
anchored to the rich, composite Hindu-Muslim culture of the North-Western 
Provinces, which shaped in particular the style of life of the Kashmiri 
Brahmans who had settled In this region. 


‘Amarnath Jha, “Muit Central CoHete; The Foundations'* 
Univtrslry Magtaint, Vol. LItl, June 1975. 
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Without completing his courses of study at the Muir College, Motilal 
appeared for the vakil’s examination, and topping the list of successful 
candidates, set himself up as a junior under the watchful eye of Prithinath 
Chafc, a Very well-established lawyer at Kanpur, who was also a close friend 
of the Nehru family. However, a district court like the one at Kanpur 
offered insufficient incentive to young Motilal, who dreamt from the 
outset of establishing a first rate reputation for himself in the profession. 
In 1886, therefore, after serving in the district courts at Kanpur for three 
years, as an understudy of Prithinath Chat, Motilal moved to Allahabad, 
and set himself up m (he legal profession in the city. 

The decision to practice law in Allahabad, the scat of the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, and the seat also of the High Court, was 
profound in its implications for Motilat’s future. More than any other 
vocation (as we have already pointed out), the profession of law offered 
able young men drawn from Indian society an opportunity to make their 
mark in life. Of course, this is not to sugggest that a fortune and a 
reputation in the legal profession were easily acquired. Quite the contrary. 

• Precisely because success at the Bar had so much to offer— the 
stakes were so high— the profession was highly competitive. Already by 
the 1880s, the primacy of the English barristers at the High Court in 
Allahabad was being challenged by a number of Indian members of the 
Bar, drawn from the traditional intelligeotsia, or bailing from the landed 
gentry of the region. Prominent among such men were prabasi Bengalis 
like P.C. and L.M. Banerji; Nagar Brahmans from Gujarat like 
Sir) SunderlalDave;^ Kayasths like Jwala Prasad, SachchidanandaSinha, 
and Ram Prasad; and Banias like the scions of the well-known Kai 
Balmukund family. Also amongst such men was a select group of the 
Kashmiri Brahmans of whom Tej Bahadur Sapru, Bishambar Nath, and, 
of course, Motilal Nehru, were the most prominent. 

Motilal did not possess the connections that would ensure for him instant 
success in the legal profession. But in a couple of years, while he was 
still in his early thirties, he had acquired a practice of Rs. 2,000 a month, 
a very substantial sum of money in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He was also one of the four outstanding vakils who were raised 
to the rank of advocates of the Allahabad High Court in 1 896; and slightly 
more than a decade later, in J909, be received permission to appear before 
the Judicial Commiftee of the Privy Couneff in Great Britain, thefigficst 
judicial body in the British Empire. Motilal ivas a civil lawyer; and most 
of the cases which came his way concerned disputes over property, or 
succession, within the great talukdari families ofAvadh. From what we 
have stated earlier about the pre-eminent position occupied by the Taluk- 
dars in society in the region. It follows that a lawyer like Motilal, who 
drew his professional work mainly from the aristocracy, was destined to 
rise to the very top of bis profession. 

What are the attributes which make for success as a lawyei? In law, as 
indeed, in other professions, it is difficult to provide a wholly satisfactory 

'sir Sunderlal did not normally use U* surname Dave. 
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snsttcf to such aquesUon. Vet the qnaKtieswhich went into tht waking 
of hJotiUl’s success are notentirciytmknownlons. First and foremost, 
Motilal was endowed with a powerful inteUcn, incisive and pcnttiatiog in 
equal proportions. Secondly, he possessed a great capacity for sheer hard 
work, burning much midnight oil over legal tomes, and studying in detail 
the briefswhich came his way in increasing iramberswith the passage of 
lime. Further, Motilal had a physical presence which captivated all those 
who came into contact with Wminhis professional life. His striking good 
looks, his graciousness of mannerand his aristocratic demeanour, taken 
in conjunction with the intellectual qualities to which we have already 
drawn attention, made him one of the most outstanding members of the 
Allahabad Oar. According to one of hlsycmngcr contempoiariesi "Pandit 
Motjbl was handsome. He dressed fastidiously. He was by no means 
eloquent, but keen in debate and incisive in argument. . . when Pandit 
Motilal w-as in court and on his legs, the atmosphere seemed surcharged 
with sunshine”.* Dr. Uajendra Prasad, who first met him as a colleague in 
a legal suit, found in him “a lawyer of a very high order . . ‘'® A colleague 
in Allahabad, SachchidanandaSlnha. rated him as "one of the greatest. . . . 
(advocates) that India has ever produced. . And a Chief Justice of 
the Allahabad High Couct , an Englishman with little sympathy for Motilars 
polities, observed; "He (Motilal) had a profusion of gifts; knowledge 
came easily to him and as an advocate he had the art of presenting his 
eaieiftiw most attradiie form. Everyfactfelt into proper place... Many 
of you will remember his handling of the Etavvah case. , . No man at any 
bar In the world could have done better than Pandit MotilaU"“ 

HI 

At the same lime as he established himself as a lawyer of distinction. 
Motilal was also engaged in laying the foundations of a rich and 
rewarding family life. In an age when the innocence of childhood gave 
way to the responsibilities of adult life, without experiencing the carefree 
phase of youthful freedom, Motilal married in hts late teens. Ilis young 
bride, Swarup Rani, came of a Kashmiri family of Lahore, and she svas, 

inthcwordsoTabiographerofthcNehrus, "petite, with n ‘dresden china 
T^fmvon' of complexion and features. Motilal and hfs bride svere 
blrswd. snlhe fim instance, with a son. who unfortunatly did not survive 
for long Oa the Uih of November. US9, a second child., also a son., was 
botntoihe young couple. He was given she name of Jawaharlal. 

The birth of % lo a Hindu household has a very special ritual as 

wjil as tetnporaliigr.ificaace.Sinct Jawaharlalwas alsotheeldcst child in 
t.x uitiily, be became the focus ofhis jotenls* affection, and the repository 
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of their hopes and aspirations for the future of the Nehru family. Between 
the father and the son, in particular, there came into being a bond of 
afrcctioa which held them together in an especially close relationship. This 
bond of afTcction between Motilal and Jawaharlal was characterised by a 
blend of admiration, esteem and regard on the part of Jawaharlal; and 
a deeply tempered love, parental and solicitous, on the part of Motilal. 
Yet in the Cextarcofbis pcrsocaKty, no less than fa the east of his features, 
the young Jawaharlal drew as much upon his mother as he drew upon bis 
father. Particularly did Jawaharlal iohetil bis sensitive eyes, the eyes of a 
Hamlet, introspective and soulful, searching and questioning, from the 
gentle Swarup Rani, who in a quiet and unobstrusive manner, filled the 
Nehru household with the warm presence of a devoted wife and a loving 
mother. 

Motilal’s afTcction for his family, and bis increasing success at the Bar, 
were vividly reflected in the style of life which he pursued as a dis- 
tinguished member of the legal profession at Allahabad. As soon as he had 
established himself in his vocation, Molibl shiAed from his residence at 
Mirganj, in the heart of Allahabad, to a spacious bungalow located at 
Elgin Road, in the Civil Lines. From Elgin Road, in turn, he moved in 
1900 to a palatial residence at Church Road, near Bhardwaj Ashram, not 
very far from the confluence of the Oanga and the Yamuna. Anaod 
Bhavao, ot the ''Abode of Pleasure," as this residence was christened, 
spoVe in unmistakable terms of the success of its master, and the promi- 
nent position which he occupied in the city of Allahabad. We have referred 
earlier to the composite Hindu-Musiim culture which Motilal had 
inherited as a Kashmiri Brahman. This heritage was enriched, by the 
progressive adoption in the Nehru household, at the personal initiative of 
Motilal. of the style of life of the upper classes is England. 

It was a most gracious way of life, elegant and cultivated, and it involved 
much party-going and entertainment. A contemporary picture of Motilal, 
at the steering wheel of his car, with some members of his family by his 
side, a smartly turned out domestic servant standing beside the car, has 
so distinctly Edwardian a flavour, (hat it might well have been taken in a 
countrytown in England in the first decade of the twentieth century. Yet in 
Motilal, the adoption of a western style of life coexisted with a great love 
for things Indian, particularly of the poetry and the literature of the 
country. Moreover, Swarup Rani provided the Nehru household an anchor- 
age with the traditions of Hindusim, that secured for young and old alike, 
a deep and enduring relationship with a culture of great antiquity and 
sophistication. This anchorage, needless to say, conferred a rare poise and 
dignity upon the various members of Motilal’s family. 

The diverse cultural influences which Motilal drew into his domestic 
world, as a matter of deliberate choice, are reflected most clearly of all in 
•the education of Jawaharlal, who was the focus of his hopes and bis 
aspirations for the future. In bis /firfoWogropAy Jawaharlal speaks of the 
“stories from the old Hindu mytholosr, from the epics . . . that my mother 
and aunt used to tell us. My aunt. . . was learned in the old Indian books 
and had an inexhaustible supply of these tales, and my knowledge of 
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IndianmytbolosyaniJfoMotebecamequits considerable.” At a more 
formal level, Motilal requested the gjeat oriental scholar, Pandit Ganganath 
Iha, to teach his son Sanskrit. Besides, two English governesses were 
engaged in succession to instruct Jawaharlal in English and in the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic; and they were followed by the appointment, in the 
capacity of a tutor, of an Irish-French theosophist, F.T. Brooks, who apart 
from inculcating in the mind of his ward an interest in theosophy, introdu- 
ced him to English poetry and literature, and also to the sciences. Finally, 
in 1905, Motilal secured adroisaon for Jawaharlal at Harrow, in the belief 
that the liberal education given at such a prestigious public school would 
adequately equip him, for a career of distinction in his life. 

It is likely that the decision to provide Jawaharlal with an English educa- 
tion was taken by Motilal during the course of his first visit to Great 
Britain in 1S99. The ostensible reason which took Motilal to Great Britain 
was a dispute between the Raja of Khetri, whom bis late brother Nandlal 
had served asDewan, and the ruler of Jaipur. He arrived in London armed 
with introdurtions from the Raja of Khetii, and apart from attending to 
the business which had brought him to this great metropolis, he was also 
able to “(make) some friends among the nobility and society of 
England. . Among those Motilal saw m London was Sir Muoeberjee 
Bhownaggtee, an Indian M.P.; Sir \V. Lec-Warner, a Member of the 
India Council and Sir 0. Seymor-Fittgcrald. With the Boer War in pro- 
gress, aflairs in India interested few apart from old India hands like 
LceAVamer. But the orderliness of life in the premier city of the British 
Emplte; afirst-hand enperienct of British society and its institutions; and 
a personal eschange of views, on men and affairs, with some distinguished 
individuals in Great Briuin. heightened the admiration which Motilal 
already possessed for things English. All this must also have impressed 
upon him the desirability of providing his son with an education in a 
public school, and later in a British university, that would enable him to 
make his mark in life 

On his return from Great Britain, Motilal confronted a situation which 
throws a flood of iUurninating light upon contcmpoiaiy society in India. 
This situation also illumines Motilal’s position m the Kashmiri community, 
and the strength of his liberal commitmems. Fora citizen of India in the 
ate nineteenth century, a journey to Great Britain was a momentous 
undertaking. Only men well-placed in society, men of considerable means, 
coud undertake this journey. Such zlouiMy coaid also be e.rpecfed to 
e an enlightening experience, even for an individual not as well equipped 
^hc novel intellectual and political culture to 
w ich he was likely to be exposed Above alUa journey to Great Britain 
wasalsoa declaration of faith in a liberal way of life, if only for the 

mson t at travel beyond the frontiers of the country was regarded as 
po u mg. and brought down upon the head of an individual who embarked 
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upon such a venture, the serious disapproval of the conservative elements 
in society. 

To the widespread belief in Hindu society that travel overseas was 
polluting, the Kashmiri community of Allahabad was no exception. Even 
before Motilal’s journey to the West, the visit to Great Britain of a 
Kashmiri lawyer, Bisfaen Narayan Dar, had split the community into two 
warring factions. Motilal had as a matter of course thrown his support in 
favour of the liberal camp. On his return from Great Britain, Motilal, too, 
faced ostracism at the hands of the orthodox section of the Kashmiri com- 
munity. But he stood firm as a rock, refusing to perform the purificatory 
ceremonies through which more pliable men, who had violated orthodox 
sentiment by travelling overseas, bought peace. “My mind is fully made 
up,” Motilal wrote in righteous indignation to Prithinath Chak, “I will 
not (come what may) indulge in the tomfoolery of Praschit. No, not even 
if I die for it. I have been provoked and have been dragged from my seclu- 
sion into public life. But my enemies will find me a hard nut to crack. I 
know what your biradan (caste) is and if necessary, in self-defence, I will 
ruthlessly and mercilessly lay bare the tattered fabric of its existence and 
tear it into the minutest possible shreds.”*® 

Motilal's first visit to Great Britain in 1S99, and his second visit in 
1900, were in the nature of exploratory tours. He was now at the very 
height of his professional career, as highly respected for his legal acumen 
as he was respected for his wide culture and his warm hospitality. A leading 
citizen of Allahabad, he could count as his friends all those who mattered 
in the capital city of the United Provinces. Indeed, even the British Aer* 
ren\olk of the civil service acknowledged his outstanding stature: and men 
of the distinction of Sir Harcourt Butler, later the Lieutenant Governor of 
the United Provinces, and Sir John Edge, the Chief Justice of the High Court 
at Allahabad, maintained cordial social relations with him. By the first 
decade of the twentieth century, Motilal, in his early forties, bad travelled 
very far, indeed, from a young laivycr who arrived in Allahabad less than 
two decades ago, full of prooiise and ambition, yet with little by way of 
inherited wealth, or the connections that usually went info (he making of 
a successful legal career. 

In 1905 Motilal travelled for the third time to Great Britain. This time 
he was accompanied, as became a successful man of the world, by his wife 
and his son, as Delias by hh four year <^ddsashtcc,Ssnip. The journey 
was partly a vacation, a much needed break from the stresses and strains 
of a busy professional life m Allahabad. But it was also undertaken to 
secure admission for Jawaharla! in a suitable school in Great Britain. A 
diary Motilal maintained during bis travels reveals how welcome wasthe 
vacation after the uninterrupted labour of four years. After making 
arrangements for Jawaharlal tostay iaLondon, and prepare for the entrance 
examinations at Harrow, he travelled to the health resorts of Europe, in 
order to make the mostoftbcbriefmomentsoflcisureavailable tohim. 

‘*Afotital ft'tkru Popert, Uehru Afemorial Museum A Library (hereinafter referred 
to as Papers): MotiUt to Pritbioarh OoL, dated 22 December. IS99. 
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considerable.”^® At a more 
formal level, Motilal requested the great oriental scholar, Pandit Ganganatb 
Jha, to teach his son Sanskrit. Besides, two English governesses were 
engaged in succession to instruct Jawaharlal in English and in the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic; and they were followed by the appointment, in the 
capacity of a tutor, of an Irish-French Ihcosophist, F.T. Brooks, who apart 
from inculcating in the mind of his ward an inttresl in theosophy, introdu- 
ced him to English poetry and literature, and also to the sciences. Finally, 
in 1905, Motilal secured admission for Jawaharlal at Harrow, in the belief 
that the liberal education given at such a prestigious public school would 
adequately equip him for a career of distinction in his life. 

It is likely that the decision to provide Jawaharlal with an English educa- 
tion was taken by Motilal during the course of his first visit to Great 
Britain in 1899. The ostensible reason which took Motilal to Great Britain 
was a dispute between the Raja of Khetri, whom his late brother Nandlal 
had served asDewan, and the ruler of Jaipur. He arrived in London armed 
with introductions from the Raja of Khetri, and apart from attending to 
the business which had brought him to this great metropolis, he was also 
able to "(make) some friends among the nobility and society of 
England. . Among those Motilal saw m London was Sir Muncherjec 
Bhownaggtee, an Indian M.P.; Sit W. Lee-V/ainer, a Member of the 
India Council and Sir G. Seymor-Fitzgerald. With the Boer War in pro- 
gress, affairs in India interested few apart from old India hands like 
Lee-Warner. But the orderliness of life in the premier city of the British 
Empire; a first-hand experience of British society and its insiitutions; and 
a personal exchange of views, on men and affairs, with some distinguished 
individuals in Great Britain, heightened the admiration which Motilal 
already possessed for things English. All this must also have impressed 
upon him the desirability of providing his son with an education in a 
public school, and later in a British university, that would enable him to 
make his mark in life. 

On his return from Great Britain, Motilal confronted a situation which 
throws a flood of illuminating light upon contemporary society in India. 
This situation also illumines Motilal's position in the Kashmiri community, 
and the strength of his liberal commitments. Fora citvien of India in the 
late nineteenth century, a journey to Great Britain was a momentous 
undertaking. Only men well-placed in society, men of considerable means, 
could undertake this iourneY- Such aipiiCT/uj cn;lJ^i^!.yl.b«.eJ[J^ec^J^d to 
be an enlightening expciience, even for an individual not as well equipped 
as Motilal to appreciate the novel intellectual and political culture to 
which he was likely to be exposed. Above all, a journey to Great Britain 
»as also a declaration of faith in a liberal way of life, if only for the 
reason that travel beyond She frontiers of the country was regarded as 
polluting, and brought down upon the head of an individual who embarked 
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crystallisation of communal identities iatbc region; the establishment of 
the institutions of local self-govenunerrf; the creation of centres of higher 
education, through official ot through denominational initiatives; the 
activities of local agitators, patronised by men of wealth and standing in 
the community, who sought to create in the minds of the people a new 
consciousness of theircultural and religious heritage; all these developments 
contributed to radically altering the political climate of the city of 
Allahabad, and, indeed, of the region as a whole, during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

This is not to suggest that the activation of local and regional politics 
in Allahabad, led the men who mattered in the city — the raises or urban 
notables; the substantial men of business and finance; and the leaders of 
the professional classes— into a collision course with the British rulers. 
True, the efforts of local agitators, plus the climate of competitive politics 
conjured into existence through the establishment of civic institutioos, 
resting partly upon electoral principles, created an altogether new milieu 
in the capital of the North-Western Provinces. But the policies adopted 
by the Provincial Government, particularly during the tenure of Sir 
Antony Macdonnell as Lieutenant Governor, were astutely designed to 
establish a working alliance between the prominent men of the city and 
the region, on the one hand, and the British imperium, oo the other. 

The conciliatory face of the British Raj in the politics of the North* 
Western Provinces, and of the city of Allahabad, during the last quarter 
of the Dineteenth century, went a long way towards reinforcing the 
favourable view which Motilal entertained ofBritish political institutions 
and British social values as a young mao. As we have already indicated, 
he was deeply influenced by bis English teachers during his tenure as a 
student at the Muir College. The legal profession which he had adopted 
with such conspicuous success, %vas a profession which was conjured into 
existence by the British imperium in India; and it created in its practitio- 
ners a deep appreciation oflhoseinstitutions of law and politics which 
underpinned British rule over India. The adoption by Motilal of a western 
style of life, despite his deep attachment to the indigenous culture of which 
be was so distinguished a product, reflected his growing identification with 
British values This identification 'vas reinforced by the visits which Motilal 
paid JO Great BrJlaln, at a time when she was at the zenith of her imperial 
glory. 

\Vc have little reason to believe that there was any tension, till the 
close of the nineteenth century, between the relatively quiet political 
milieu of Allahabad and the Nortfa-Westera Provinces, on the one hand, 
and the mainstream of nationalist politics, as reflected in the activity of 
the Indian National Congress, on the other. The Congress, in the first 
two decades after its jncepiion, was largely (though not exclusively) an 
organisation reflecting (he aspirations of the educated and the professional 
classes in India. As such, it did not question the bonds which linked India 
in a relationship of subordinarion to the British Crown. Instead, in the 
period under review, the activities of the Indian National Congress were 
directed towards securing for the dasses on which it rested a larger share 
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In September 1905, Motilal returned to London, and completed the forma- 
lities for the admission of his son to Harrow. Yet the moment for parting 
from Jawaharlal, now sixteen years old, was a sorrowful one. It was with a 
heavy heart that Motilal wrote a poignant letter to his only son, whom he 
was leaving behind in an alien land: “You must bear in mind that in you we 
arc leaving the dearest treasure we have in this world, and perhaps in other 

worlds. We are suffering the pangs of separation for you simply for your 

own good ... it is simply a question of making a real man of you. . . . 


Motilal s ascent to a position of preeminence in the Allahabad Bar was 
achieved in the context ofthe quickening pulse of politics in the country. 
Although the quick flow of briefs, and the hectic pace of his professional 
life, left Motilal little time or leisure for politics, these developments could 
not but afi'ect his appreciation of British rule over India. Indeed, the 

rising tempo of political activity in India, in itself a consequence of the 
sharpening political consciousness of different classes and communities, 
was to draw Motilal into the very vortex of public life, transforming in 
the process the distinguished lawyer into a valiant soldier in the cause of 
India $ freedom. 

Tlie biographers of Motilal have probably errtd in assuming that his 

"‘"‘'““'I "'•tl'ly to developments in 
politics at the national level. The facts in Shis regard ate a matter of 
cornmon knowledge. We know, for instance, that when the Indian 
National Congress met at Allahabad in 1888, among the delegates present 
Cou« “n Nehru, Hindu, Brahmau, VakTHS 

Comnllttee ofthe o,” “d'*' '*»* to the Subjects 

at N^ur^ 18 ? Committee 

AlSdfurtl, «>' Indian National Congress met at 

memir onhe a prominent 

YeUn the ne« d la ‘'eeeption Committee, 

annual session* ^5“^® •" tb® list of delegates at the 

rSts lhen h/wa^'r congress. Wh,7 ••These were 

had the time onh • of the Bar, and hardly 

was the Doliti<-il ' ‘°®l‘Mtion to stray into tbe bye-ways of politics. Nor 

politic* .,-m 1 • Yet to explain Motilal’s entry into national 

Sre^ ottendanee ofthe annual sessions ofthe 

which nli'vcri ^ overlook tbe local political milieu of Allahabad, 

awareness, on the on^ 

oflhUtratccicflnrf* 

has been pottravedw ih'^ ”^^*'*'—*®*^ British imperialism. This milieu 
y ith rare sensUivi^ in a recent scholarly study.^’ The 

Ttfetied to Museum £. Library (hereinafter 

*’C.A. m»1; p «o Jjwahartal. dated 19 October. 1905. 

1975). ^ .PWlne*.- Allahabad mo-1920 (Oxford, 
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of political and economic power, furthermore, the Congress -was also 
wedded to the methods of constitutional agitation for securing its 
objectives. 

The constitutional dialogue between the British Governraent of India, 
on the one hand, and the leadership of the Indian National Congress, on 
the other, was seriously disturbed by new developments in nationalist 
politics in the first decade of the twentieth century. The historical litera- 
ture on nationalism in India refers to this development as the emergence 
of“extreniistpolitics”inthccounlty. Recent researches have revealed 
that this strand of politics reflected the entry of new social classes— 
particularly in Bengal, Maharashtra and the Punjab — into nationalist 
politics; classes whose political culture was different from the political 
culture of the professional classes; and who were willing to adopt more 
militant methods of agitation in their struggle against British imperial- 
ism. 

The politics of extremism, whatever be its precipitating cause, was 
hardly visible in the city of Allahabad. A few members of the local Arya 
Samai; a small number of individuals drawn from the lower middle class; 
a fewprohajiBengalis; and a section of the student community; these 
elements constituted the support base of extiemist politics in Allahabad. 
However, the visits paid to (he city in 1907, first by B.G. Tilafc, and then 
by G.K. Gokbalc, dragged Allahabad into (hat tension wjtbln nationalist 
politics— the tensiou between the moderates and the extremists— which 
had already created a crisis in the ranks of the Indian National Congress. 
Yet the men who mattered in Allahabad and in the North-Western 
Provinces, prominent aciong them Motilal, refused io bow before the 
cxltetaist storm, indtsd, these local rvotables.who spoht for the politically 
articulate classes in the region, had already decided to hold a provincial 
conference in Allahabad, in order to demonstrate their solidarity with 
the moderate leadership within the Indian National Congress. That 
Motilal was chosen to preside over this conference speaks eloquently of 
his pre-eminent position in the province, as well as of his ideological stance 
in nationalist politics. 

Motilal’s presidential address before the provincial conference held in 
Allahabad on 29 March 1907, was a remarkable lour deforce, which needs 
to be highlighted for two reasons. First, because it presents a sensitive 
analysis of the seminal issues in contemporary politics in India; and 
secondly, because it vividly outlines MotilaPs perception of the relation- 
ship between imperialism and nationalism in the country. Motilal com- 
menced his address with a declaralionof faith in the good intentions of 
the British towards India. '‘John Bull,” he observed, “means well— it is 
not in his nature to mean HI. . . . Jt takes him rather long to fully compre- 
end the situation. But when he does see things plainly, he does his plain 
uty. and there is no power on earth. .. that can successfully resist his 
mighty Will, 1 In view of the unexceptionable motives which inspired 
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bis favourable assessment of BritUb motives. More tangibly, Motilai and 

the moderates wereaware of the constitutional reforms which were being 

hammered out in Great Britain contemporaneously, under the guidance of 
a liberal Secretary of State, John Motley, who was believed to be sym- 
pathetic to Indian aspirations. Here, the moderates believed, lay concrete 
evidence of the good intentions of Great Britain towards India; here, they 
further argued, also lay an unrivalled opportunity to build abridge of 
understanding between political opinion in India and Great Britain, that 
would ensure the slow but sure elevation of India to the status of a self- 
governing community. 

Yet the moderate strategy, to which Motilal subscribed without any reserva- 
tions at this juncture, rested upon far loo flattering an appreciation of the 
strength of liberal sentiment, or the intentions of liberal statesmen, within 
the British Government. It refused to take note of the special interests in 
Great Britain and India— the diehard imperialists in both the major British 
parUes;th.e rentier classes with substantial investments in India; the textile 
magnates of Lancashire: the expatriate commercial groups in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, with their metropolitan links; and most important of 
ail. the solid ranks of the civil service— that were opposed to any devolu- 
tion of power into the hands of Indian leaders. 

The retrogressive influence which the specialinlerests in Great Britain 
and India were able to exerciseovertheconstitutional reforms of 1909 
seeds to be spelt out at this juncture. Constitutions, it is well known, are 
powerful instruments of political eogineeting, aod they reflect the ideologi- 
cal commitments no less than the political objectives of their framers. The 
promise which liberal British statesmen, whose rhetoric often outstripped 
their power, had held out to India was the promise of constitutional 
reforms, which emphasised the importance of teiiitoiial constituencies, 
and the <fe>re equality of the individual members of a political society. 
The only reservation voiced by such statesmen, a reservation which the 
moderates in India endorsed, lay in the restriction of the franchise to those 
who had acquired a measure of education, and could, therefore, be expec- 
ted to exercise their prerogatives in full knowledge of how democracy 
functioned. But over and above the liberal tradition, British statesmen 
could also draw upon a Whig tradition of politics, which looked upon 
political society as consisting, not so much of a loose aggregate of indivi- 
duals, as of a number of interacting and interlocked corporate social 
interests. According to Whig principles, the legitimate bases for a constitu- 
tion were these corporate social interests rather than the individual con- 
stituents of the social order. Territorial wmstituencies, and the de jure 
equality of individuals, held no place in a Whig polity. Instead, a constitu- 
tion resting upon Whig principles sought to induct a number of corporate 
interests in jhe political system; and the weightage accorded to a 
particular interest in the constitution depended upon its wealth and power 
rather than upon its strength in numbers. 

The moderates in India, whose sentiments Motilal voiced in 1907, 
^ package of reforms inspired by liberal principles, 
at they got instead was a Whig constitution which suffered from two 
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fatal Haws. First, it complatcly failed to recognise the strength of nationa- 
list sentiment in India. Secondly, it dret, upon the most conservative 

classes in Indian society, which eoold be relied npon to counterbalance 
the nationalism of the professional classes, in a bid to reinforce te British 
Rai over India. The conservative spirit of the constitution of 1909 has 
been widely recognised so far as the creation of communal electorates is 
concerned. But the imperialist net was cast "■“h wider than commonly 
believed Apart from the coranaunal mtccest, which understandably looked 
to the Bntish for support, other conservative elements in Indian soeiety- 
the landed interest, or the commercial interest, or denominational and 
sectional interests-too were drawn into the political system, as a counter- 
poise to the professional classes, and other social groups, which were 
becoming restive of British control Furlher, even the communal interest 
Ls very narrowly conceived in terms of the rich, property owning classes, 
mainly rural in character, which could be relied upon to support the stam 
™o in society. Thereforms of 1909, in short, constituted a repudiation of 
the liberal promises which had been held out to the political classes m India 
earlier Furthermore, it was the first step towards the creation of a political 
ystem in thecountry,whichvvould enable the Britlshaovernmenttoexereise 
Overall control over India, even when thehusk of political authorityhad been 

transferred into the hands of Indian leaders. 

Whatever hopes Motilal and the moderate leaders may have entertained 
ofTitoai British statesmen like Motley, they had very little illnsions 
.bo , t the constitution 011909. “Motley’s long promised reforms have at 
as bcln pub°rdV'Mo,ilalsta^ August .909. “Theyare. just the 
oonosiie of reforms. . The avowed object of Ihe so-called reforms is to 

dMtroythelnfluenceof the educated classes, but the law of the survival 

of the'^ fittest is too strong even for Motley. Yet despite such a tealisa- 
doo Motilal and the moderates of his persuasion were w. hog extend a 
hand of cooperation to the British Governmmt inlndia if only to demon- 
strate their willingness to meet the ImperiaCovernmeot more than half 

way in ensuring the orderly progress of politics in the country 

Motilal was elected to Ihe Provincral Legislative Counci in 1910, and he 
now spent an increasing proportion ol his time m public activity, both 
inside L well as outside the legislature P'“" "* 'B' Political firmament 
was still with moderates like phecoreshnh Mehta, G.K. Gokhale, or s.N. 
nSe jea. But the quiekeuing pulse of poimes lu the count, y, pa„,y 
fu to unrest generated by the partition of Bengal, and party J 

1 ° to ftrment which utreeted to Mnslimoommum ty was bri„gi„j about 
r Qualitative change io his f only , 3 , 

involvement in politics growing apace, but also his percept, „„ of the 
charaelet of British role over India “’'"tal change. 

Perhaps the frustrating “P'"'”" '“"Qb" f British 

civilians in the provincial l= 6 i*<“'' X "ad any Zb, "P"!™" 
made it unequivocally dear In Motilal. if he had »"y do«b s 
genuine devolution of power was possible so long as n, 
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demands to be jointly placed before the British Government of India. No 
less significant than the Hindu-Muslim understanding of 1916, was the 
movement for Home Rule, which erupted upon the national stage with 
dramatic intensity in the second decade of the twentieth century. The mov- 
ing spirit behind this development was Annie Bcsant, the theosophist turned 
nationalist, whose charismaticpersonaltly and oratorical skills enabled her 
to utilise the organisational network of the Thcosophical Society to draw 
the intelligentsia, particularly men of the younger generation, into a militant 
posture of defiance towards the British Government of India. Besant raised 
the cry of Home Rule for the first time in 1916; and in a remarkably short 
span of time, this slogan was taken up by an entire generation of militant 
young men, to whom the pohticsof moderation, as practised by a senior 
generation of nationalists, spoke of a spirit of mendicancy unworthy of the 
people of India. 

Motilal was deeply involved in both these issues, which transformed the 
quality of nationalist politics in India during the course of the First World 
War. He was a very keen advocate of Hindu-MuslLm unity, and he fully 
realised how the British Government exploited the differences between the 
two communities in order to frustrate nationalist demands. Even though 
Motilal was not directly involved in the negotiations which led to the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916 we have reason to believe that the wider agreement 
between the two communities, “of which the Lucknow Pact was a part , . 

. . (was) hammered out at a meeting in his house in Allahabad.”^^ Besant's 
movement for Home Rule failed to elicit his support in the first instance. 
But when the Governor of Madras, Lord Pentland, interned Besant in a bid 
to stifle the movement, the educated classes of India rose in revolt against 
his high-handed action, and demanded of the British Government 
her immediate release. Motilalwas one among a numberof promiaentmen 
who joined the Home Rule League at this juncture, and his stature in 
public life ensured for him the presidency of the Allahabad Branch of the 
Home Rule League. “The country is in the midst of a crisis,” Motilal 
pointed out to the supporters of Home Rule in Allahabad. “The Govern- 
ment has. . . declared a crusade against our national alms. . . . Let us raise 
aloft the banner of Home Role League and 3J0 million throats voice forth 
the motto of Home Rule.”®* 

Molilal's espousal of Home Rule was a clear indication of the fact that, 
slowly but surely, he was movingawayfrom tbemoderafe position which 
he had taken for a decade and more in nationalist politics. In doing so, 
Motilal was partly responding to a groundswell which he discerned around 
himself, and partly also giving a creative expression to this groundswell. 
The British Government, too. was not unaware of the changing temper of 
the people of the country. Already in August 1917, a statement had been 
made in Parliament, to the effect that the British Government was com- 
mitted to “the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration” and “a progressive realisation of responsible government in 


*’Nanda, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 126. 
“Nanda, op. cit. (n, 8), p. 136. 
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India.” To gain an understanding of the climate of politics m the country, 
Edttin Montagu, the Secretary of State, paid a personal visit to India 
to^-ards the end of 1917, in the course of which he held consultations with 
some of the important leaders, including Motilal Nehru. Montagu, who 
was a liberal of the same hue as Moricy, rejected the joint demand of the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League, that the substance of 
autonomy be conferred on India forthwith, through the creation of 
popularly elected legislatures in the provinces, and at the centre, with 
control over the respective executive wings of government. Instead, in the 
proposals which he put forth, Montagu advanced the novel idea of 
"dj-archy” in the provinces, whereby the provincial executives wc-ld be 
partly controlled by the Governor, and partly answerable to legislatures 
elected on a restricted franchise. 

Montagu’s timid proposals for constitutional reforms further widened 
the gulf between Motilal and Ws erstwhile associates of the moderate party. 
When the proposals came up for consideration before the Provincial 
Legislative Council in August 1918, Motilal refused to accept them as they 
stood. He argued that the time was ripe for all executive functions, with 
the possible exception of law and order, to be placed in the hands of 
elected ministers responsible to the legislatures. Anything short of such a 
measure would mean that the British Government was afraid of entrusting 
responsibility to the people of India. “We cannot learn to walk unless you 
give us the opportunity to exercise the function,” Motilal observed. “If we 
keep lying down all the time then good-bye toall benefits of the exercise.”^ 
Motilal reiterated this position at the special session of the Indian National 
Congress, held in Bombay shortly afterwards, to consider the proposals 
for reform of the Secretary of State. None of the more prominent mode- 
rate leaders— -men like T.B. Sapru or D.E. Wacha or S.N Banerjea — were 
present on the occasion, to hear him speak on the need for the British 
Government to adopt a more imaginative approach to the Indian question 
than had hitherto been the case. The breach between Motilal and the 
moderates was now complete. Henceforth he was to associate himself, 
more and more, as an outstanding figure in his own right, with the new 
consciousness in politics that was flowing across the country. 

The leading spokesman of this new consciousness in politics was 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who was very soon to be elevated to the 
^alus ofa Mahatmaby bis frllow^ouQtryfflen. Theevent which projected 
Gandhi to the national scene, as a truly epic figure, was the decision taken 
by the British Government in 1919, to enact laws that sought to deny to the 
people of India those basic liberties of person and speech which constitute 
^e bedrock of civilised government, "nie Rowlatt Bills which the British 
Government introduced in the Central Legislature in 1919, antagonised all 
sections ofsodety in the country.rich and poor. Hindu and Muslim, the 

professional ebsses ike peiiie bourgroiuc. WhenlhcBritlshGovern- 

rnent showed Itself to be wholly insensitive to popular sentiment, Gandhi 
ueeided to initiate a countrj-wkle movement of protest, along non-violent 


’*S»nd».«>/> f/r. (n. 8). p 
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financier and entrepreneur, became the victims of oTScial fury at the bold 
expression of their nationalist fervour by the Punjabis. Even before 
Gandhi, and the leadership of the Indian National Congress could make 
any move to extend support to the people of the Punjab, Motilal appealed to 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Sinha, a Member of 
the Indian Council, for permission to render legal assistance to the hapless 
victims of British vindictiveness in the province. 

The happenings of April, 1919, in Amritsar and elsewhere drew Motilal 
into the very eye of the storm, as a member of the committee of enquiry 
created by the Indian National Congress to look into the reign of terror 
unleashed by the Government of the Punjab. The membership of this 
committee proved to be a very fateful experience for Motilal. It brought 
him into close contact with the Mahatma, and it gave him a revealing 
glimpse of the remarkable combination of the visionary and the realist, 
which went into the making of his personality. Furthermore, membership of 
the committee of enquiry also obliged Motilal to take a fresh look at the 
character of British rule over ihe country. It was clear to Motilal, as he travel- 
led about the Punjab in 1919, talking to leading men as well as to ordinary 
citizens, that behind the liberal facade ofthe Raj. lay afrightfulness, a 
capacity for blind repression, for brutal action, which could surface at the 
slightest assertion of their will by the people of the country. There is little 
reason to believe that Motilal, even before 1919, harboured any great 
illusions about the nature ofthe British Raj. He had outgrown his moderate 
views well before the events of 1919. But the traumatic experience of 
travelling around the Punjab, in the wake of the Rowlatt Satyagraha, 
opened his eyes still further to the brutality of British rule over India. 

How deeply Motilal was affected by what he saw in the Punjab, in 1919, 
Is vividly reflected in his presidential address before the annual session of 
the Indian National Congress, which was held in Amritsar towards the 
close of the year. At the very commencement of his address, Motilal 
referred to the tradition of authoritarianism which had characterised 
British rule over the Punjab since its very inception. The Punjabis had 
discovered in the person of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the Lieutenant Governoi; 
of the province in the period under consideration, someone whose insen- 
sitivity to nationalist opinion matked him out in a region where British 
civilians could hardly be accused orsufl’ering from an excess of liberalism. 
When the pent-up feelings of the people ofthe Punjab found expression In 
the satyagraha launched by Gandbi in April 1919, the Government of the 
province reacted with primitive fury, and initiated a policy of repression, 
the like of which had not been seen in India since 1 857. The tragic events 
associated with the Rowlatt agitation in the Punjab, Motilal observed, held 
lessons for the people of India as well as for the British rulers of the land. 
To us (Indians) they point to the path of steadfast endeavour, the path of 
P^lient ordeal. That is the only way to reach our goal. To 
n^glis men, they teach the oft-repeated tniih that tyranny degrades those 
w oewreise it os much as those who suffer under it. .. It is for England 
n and put an end to conditionswhich promote occurrences 

U e ' atrocities) tn her own dominion. If our lives and honour 
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are to remain at the mercy of an irrcsponsibleexecutiveand military, if the 
ordinary rights of human beings are denied to us, then all talk of reform 
is mockery. Constitutional reform without free citizenship is like rich 
attire on a dead body. Better to breathe God's free air in rags than be a 
corpse in the finest raiment."^ 

Motilal’s reappraisal of the nature of British rule over India, as he saw 
it reflected in the frightful happenings at Amritsar and elsewhere in the 
Punjab, coincided with some seminal developments in politics in India. We 
have already drawn attention to the grave disquiet which affected the 
Muslim community in India, over the hostile attitude of the British 
Government towards Turkey. Since Turkey was one of the vanquished 
powers in 191 8, the Muslims of India became extremely anxious about the 
fate of the A’fii/a/at, and the security of the holy places of Islam, which had 
hitherto been looked after by the Turkish Government. The Muslim 
leaders, prominent among them the brothers, Mohamed Ali and Shaukal 
All, Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad and Maulana Abul Bari, turned to the 
Mahatma to lead their community in a movement of non-violent protest 
against the British Government. Mofilal, whose cultural roots tied him in 
close bonds of sympathy to the Muslim community, shared their apprehen- 
sions about British good faith cowards the Turkish Empire and the instltu tion 
ofKhilafat. These apprehensions were heightened by the callousness of the 
British Government towards the sulTerings of those Punjabis who had 
participated in the Rowlatt Satyagraha. When the official committee of 
enquiry, or at any rate its British members, placed their findings before the 
authorities, they put responsibility for the unfortunate happenings in the 
Punjab squarely on the shoulders of the Mahatma and Ms followers. These 
extraordinary conclusions were accepted without any reservations by the 
Government of India, So furious was Motjlal at the indifference of the 
British Government to the sufferings of his countrymen, that he wrote to 
Jawaharlal; “My blood is boiling ever since I read the summaries (of the 
Hunter Report) you have sent me. We must hold a special Congress now 
and raise a veritable hell for the rascals.”*’ 

Yet Motilal’s fury at the misdeeds of (he British Governmeal did not 
win him over immediately to the views of Gandhi. The Mahatma was 
seekinic. at this juncture, to rally Hindus and Muslims behind the pro- 
gramme of non-cooperation; a programme which exhorted the people to 
withdraw forthwith from the institutions of the British Raj — educational, 
administrative and judicial — and thus ensure its destruction within a 
year. In view of the prominent position occupied by Motilal in public 
life, the Mahatma was anxious for his support. He had in Jawaharlal, 
Moiilal's son, an enthusiastic convert to the novel technique of political 
agitation which he was seeking to apply to the struggle for political free- 
dom in India. Nevertheless, Motilal took some time before he decided to 
extend support to the idea of non-cooperation, though once he bad made 

““Responsible Self-government”: Presidential Address of Molilat Nehru de’ivered 
at the thirty-fourth annual session of tbe Indian National Congress, dated 27 
December. 1919, at Amtiisar. 

*’Nanda, op. eU. (n. 8), p. 175. 
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up his mind, he piunged into non-wolent warfare against the British 
Government with a sense of commitment which was characteristic of his 
personality. 

MoliiaVs ccmvcrsioiv to Gandhian politics, and his acceptance of the 
programme of non-cooperation, has been the subject of considerable 
speculation by scholars who have written about the struggle for freedom 
in India. Perhaps the best account of MotilaPs conversion is given in 
Jawaharlal’s Autobiography, which explains at some length the complex 
interplay of motives which led to this transformation. When the Mahatma 
gave his call for non-cooperation, lawahatlal observes, Motilal took 
careful stock of the situation before he signified his support to the 
Mahatma. Indeed, he pondered over the qncstion for a couple of months, 
before the special session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta. 
That this should be so was hardly surprising. To respond positively to the 
Mahatma’s call meant giving up, at the age of fifty-nine, the social, pro- 
fessional and intellectual commitments of three decades and more. “But 
. . . (Motilal’s) reason, his strong sense of self-respect, and his pride, all 
led him step by step to throw in his lot wholeheartedly with the new 
movement. The accumulated anger with which a series of events, culmi- 
nating in the Punjab tragedy and its aftermath filled him; the sense of 
utter wrong-doing and injustice, the bitterness of national humiliation, 
had to find some way out. But he was not to be sucked away by a wave 
of enthusiasm. It was only when his reason, backed by the trained mind 
of a lawyer, had weighed all the pros and cons that he took the final rfeef- 
slon and Joined Gandhljl In his campaign.”^ (Emphasis not in original). 

The decision to participate in the non-cooperation movement brought 
about a radical change in the style of life of Motilal and the members of 
his family. Almost ovetnight Motilal ceased leading the life, sartorially 
speaking, of an upper class Englishman; and under the influence of the 
Mahatma, he commenced wearing the simple khadi clothes which became 
the uniform of Gandhian nationalism in India. The sartorial transforma- 
tion held a symbolic significance which needs to be emphasised in this 
context. Unlike the nationalism which flourished in India prior to the 
First World War. the nationalism activated by Gandhi in the 1920s, rested 
upon a conscious quest for the political identity and the cultural roots of 
India. The adoption of an indigenous style of dress, fabricated out of 
khadi, with the spinning wheel ox eharkha Xht symbol of a resurgent 
India, represented an important facet of this quest for identity and cultural 
roots. Indeed, life at Anand Bhavan changed in other respects, too, partly 
for reasons of economy, since Motilal as a non-cooperator no longer 
accepted legal briefs, but more importantly, because be was consciously 
reaching out to the Indian past, at the same time as he identified himself 
wiih the militant yet non-violent politics of the Mahatma. Describing the 
changes which had transformed Anand Bhavan, as well as the members of 
the Nehru family, in a letter to Gandhi, Motilal observed; “What a fall, 


An Autoblofrophy, p. 65. 
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my countrymen! but, really, I have never enjoyed life better".^ 

When the Indian National Congress met at a special session in Calcutta 
in September 1920, Motilal was one of the few established leaders who 
soted far the adoption of non-cooperation. His enthusiastic support of 
the Gandhian programme earned him a place in the sub-commiticc which 
was appointed to work out a detailed programme of action for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj within an ycat. He was, at the same lime, elevated 
to membership of the Congress Working Committee, and appointed 
Gcrtcral Secretary to the organisation. So prominent was the position 
which Motilal acquired in the nationalist scheme of things, that Anand 
Bhavan, his residence, virtually became the headquarters qf the freedom 
struggle in the United Provinces. The erstwhile setting of innumerable 
gatherings of high society in Allahabad now became “a caravanserai fre- 
quented by humble looking folk clad in homespun— party members sojour- 
ning or passing through Allahabad.*”** 

The found of political activities which focused upon Motilal, Jawahar- 
lal, and other members of the Nehru family, pined in intensity after the 
annual session of the Indian National Congress m December 1920 at 
Nagpur. The new year witnessed the unfolding, in Allahabad as well as 
in the surrounding rural districts, of the programme of non-cooperation 
which Motilal and other nationalist leaders had hammered out under the 
watchful eye of the Mahatma. Tliis programme, which involved in the 
initi.nl stages withdrawal from British created institutions of education, 
justice and administration, v\as designed to climax in a mo'ement of cini 
disobedience which w ould involve the people in the non*payment of taxes 
to the Government of India. As the temper of the people rose to a high 
pUcli of excitement, in anticipation of a 'do or die* struggle with the British 
Government, the Mahatma was asked time and again by the Congress 
leadershiptogivc the green signal for a “no-lax” campaign. Cut he held 
his hand, at least partly because of a suspicion that the masses were 
jnsuHlcienily schooled in the technique of satyagralia to be drawm into a 
large scale non-xiolenl struggle wiih the British Government. 

In themeanwhile.lheOoxctnmcntofthe United Provinces decided to 
pul an end to the freedom of action enjojed by twoof the most distin- 
guished cvpoacntscf Gandhbn naticnalnin in the region. On 6 December 
1921, a visibly nervous police oJTiccr arrested Motilal Nehru and Jawabarlal 
Nehru at AranJ Bhaian. Next day. father and son «ere preduced before 
a nugistraic, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment for six months, to 
serve whkh term they were taken to the district jail at Lmkrow Here they 
enviously awaited a call for civil d.sobcjicnce from the Mahatma to 
the country at large. Instead came the decision lo sutpend the nationalist 
sJrurple. Thn call was Imed by CanJhr after a violent confrontation 
berween the police and a crowd of rural con cooperatots at Chaun 
Chjuta, & rem.ctc vi'.iace m the eastern United rrcvirce*. In hii prison at 
Lticlsis*. where .Xl.'IdaJ rerided alosf wiih hn s..’p. be reccisftJ the /»«» 


•f r>t. K. ti. f. Iff, 
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to British rule over India. The battle for s«araj had been fought earlier 
through a non-violent confrontation between satyagrahis and the British 
Government of Icdiaj this epic struggle was now to be taken up in the 
central legislature in New Delhi, as well as in the various provincial 
legislatures. The British Government had undoubtedly created these 
legislatures, with their “special” constituencies and their limited franchise, 
in order to dampen the fires of nationalism in India. But Motilal sought 
to transform the legislatures into inslruments of the national will, which 
had been aroused to a level of political consciousness that had never 
been attained before, by the skilful leadership of the Mahatma, in the 
immediate post-war years. 

Whatever be the validity of Motilal’s perception of politics in 1922, he 
was unable to win over to his stance a majority of the leaders who had 
responded to the Mahatma’s call for non-cooperation in 1920. When 
Motilal and C R. Das spelt out their strategy at the Gaya session of the 
Indian National Congress in December 1922. they made very little 
impression on the Gandhian loyalists who still dominated the councils of 
the organisation. As a result, they created a new organisation called the 
“Congress Khilafat Swaraj Parly”, which had Das as its President, and 
Motilal as its General Secretary. The Swaraj Party, as it came to be 
called, proclaimed its overall loyalty to the creed of the Mahatma. But 
instead of seeking swaraj through the weapon of satyagraha, it sought to 
undermine the British Raj through obstructing the conduct of business in 
the newlegislatures which bad come into existence as a result of the 
Reforms of 1919. 

Although C.R. Das was the President of the swarajists, he was so 
deeply involved in the politics of Bengal, that the affairs of the party at 
the national level were left largely in the bands of Motilal. The election 
manifesto of the new parly, issued on 14 October 1 923, describes the 
swarajists as "a party witbm the Congress, and as such an integral part 
of the Congress.”®^ The swarajists were equally committed, through their 
manifesto, to the came of India's freedom, but they sought to secure 
this objective through means different from those adopted by Gandhi. 
Instead of relying on non-cooperation, the swarajists proposed to carry 
the struggle “into the enemy’s camp by entering the councils.”®® Motilal’s 
vigorous election campaign, and the logical strength of bis position, 
were eloquently reflected in the creditable performance of the Swaraj 
Party at the polls. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the swarajists won 
an impressive 42 out of 101 elective seats. They faired equally well in the 
Provincial Assemblies in the United ftovinccs, Assam and Bengal; and in 
the case of the Central Provinces, they secured an outright majority. 

As the leader of the Swaraj Parly in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
Motilal rose to new heights of eloquence, and skill in political manoeuvre 
against the British Government of India. Indeed, his was the towering 
personality in an assembiy wlricli could boast of a host of outstanding 

“Eteciion Manifesto of the Swaraj Parly dated 14 October, 1923 ijuoted in 
Nanda, ojj. tit. {n. 8), p. 207. 

"Ibid. 
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significance. The dissidcnce of the erstwhile Tilakitcs assumed the form 
of an open revolt when S.B. Tambe. the Swarajist President of the 
Lesislalivc Assembly jn the Central Provinces, accepted membership of 
the Ereentive Council of the Governor. What the 'no-changers’ had 
foreseen in 1922 thus actually came to pass. Men who had fought 

elections and entered the assemblies, presumably in order to wreck them 

JiTwh'^h and jettisoned the objec- 

w il, n n v JT' “ “btliwtional "dialogue” 

with the British Government, at the central as tvell as at the proviLial 
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as the swarajists walked out of th^ country, 
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position by Motilal and •», .. *°*“e vindication of the nationalist 

Hindus and Muslim^nrT **=”J'*‘* ^ht legislatures, ensured that 
issues of the day therehv voices on the crucial political 

could jointly mount against'hrn!;^^**^*.''’"®*^® challenge which they 

communal problem the ritish rulers of the land. Nor was the 
leaders of his generation °Th ‘Confronted Motilal and the 

of nationalists— represenfPrt "’rlhcr sensed that a younger generation 

Nehru— svas becoming t **! **y a social democrat like Jawaharlal 
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British Government, and f 
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However, the Constitution of 1919 coaferred on the Viceroy the power 
to veto the decisions of the legislature. As a result of this, Motilal's 
victories were not consequential of any practical effect, since the Viceroy, 
on each occasion when the Government was defeated, took recourse to 
the special powers with which he had been invested by the constitution. 
Nevertheless, as we have suggested above, the moral effect of these 
victories, which were proclaimed throughout the land by a jubilant 
nationalist press, was tremendous, and made the British Government look 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes of the educated classes of India. 

With the legislative victories which he scored over the British Govern- 
ment in 1924, Motilal’s stock stood extremely high in nationalist circles. 
Consequently, he made a bid to win over the Mahatma to his viewpoint 
towards the middle of the year- However, for the Mahatma non-violence 
was a philosophical creed, and the strategy and the tactics ofnon- 
eopperation were inextricably linked up to his overall view of the human 
condition. Motilal’s argument that the events of 1922— the incident at 
Chauri Chaura, and the consequent suspension ofcivildisobediencc— 
called for a new look at the political situation, indeed, for a change of 
tactics in the struggle against imperialism, failed to convince the 
Mahatma. Yet the Mahatma was not blind to the fact that the 
differences which had surfaced in the nationalist leadership worked 
entirely to the advantage of the British Government. Later in the year, 
therefore, he reached an agreement with the swarajist leaders, Motilal 
and C.R. Das, whereby their party became an integral part of the Indian 
National Congress. This agreement, which signified the closing of the 
nationalist ranks, was formally ratified at the BeJgnum Session of the 
Indian National Congress in December 1924, which was held under the 
presidentship of Gandhi. 

Notwithstanding the distinguished leadership which Motiial provided 
to the Swaraj Party in the Central Legislative Assembly during 1924-25, 
he presided over a very fragile constellation of political groups at this 
juncture. The nationalist coalition in the Central Assembly included 
moderate and Muslim members who were by no means fully committed 
to the policy of the Swaraj Party of undermining the constitution. Indeed, 
the provincial leaders who had gathered under Motilal’s banner in the 
Bombay Presidency, and in the Central Provioces, resented the constraints 
svhich the strategy of wrecking the councils from within imposed upon 
them. Tljese provincial Icadcrs~M.R. Jayakar, or N C. Kelkar, or 
B S. Moonje, among others— were men who had taken to politics under 
the aegis of the great Tilak; and although they had accepted the swarajist 
label in 19Z2, they were actually "responsivists”, who believed in working 
the political system which had been created in 1919, even though their 
strategic objectives were no different from those of Motihl or the 
Mahatma The constitutional prerogatives enjoyed by the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors greatly heightened such dissensions within the 
nationalist ranks, for even though Motiial and his followers succeeded in 
defeating crucial bills in the legislatures, the use of the veto by the 
Viceroy, and by the Governors, robbed their victories of any practical/ 
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fisufcs, likcM.A.Jinnah, orLajpatRai,or Madan Mohan Malaviya, or 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Of Sir Malcolm Hailey, or Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. Motilal secured a victory of very considerable proportions, 
at the very outset, when he was able to draw the Muslim and the moderate 
members of the assembly into a loose alliance with the Swaraj Party. 
The resulting coalition, the so^alled Nationalist Party, possessed the 
sUength in numbers to outvote the olBcial members and their creatures in 
t^he Central Legislature, and this placed in the hands of Motilal a most 
formi^dable weapon, in his determination to wreck the reformed constitu- 
tion from nithin the councils. 

The slrcnslh of the Nationalist Parly, under the leadership of Molilal, 
made itself felt at the very commenrement of the new session of the 
pottalLeyislalivc Assembly. The constellation of political groups, which 
had been brought together by hi, adroit leadership, embarked upon a 
tcefni rampaign to svrest political concessions from the Brilish Govern- 
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ashram, would once again be called upon to lead his countrymen in a non- 
violent assault on the British Raj. 

These developments within nationalist politics were followed with close 
interest by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. A Tory who was not altogether insensi- 
tive to the winds of change that were blowing across India, Irwin had 
earlier committed a monumental blunder in approving the wholly British 
composition of the Simon Commission, which had been constituted to 
review the political progress of the subcontinent. However, as Irwin's 
perception of politics in India sharpened, he came to realise more and 
more the extent to which the desire for freedom had taken firm root 
among the common people of the country. “There is quite clearly a strong 
movement to the left among* advanced Hindu political opinion. . . he 
wrote to the Secretary of State for India in January 1929. The Viceroy 
was also convinced that the sifiiafion called for a liberal gesture on the 
part of the Imperial Governmeol; a gesture which would clear the climate 
of distrust and suspicion which had come to plague relations between the 
British leaders and the nationalist leadership of India. Irwin had since 
some time, partly as a result of consultations with moderate leaders, been 
toying with the idea of initiating a dialogue between responsible Indian 
leaders and a delegation of British parliamentarians. He further believed 
that it had become necessary to declare, in unambiguous terms, that the 
constitutional progress of India would over the years confer on her a status 
comparable to the status of the self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire. Irwin took the opportunity offered by a vacation in Great Britain, 
in the middle of 1929, to place his views before the Biitish Government. 
As a result ofthese consultations, Irwin declared, on his return to India, 
that the British Government would soon call a round table conference to 
discuss the political future of India; and further, that “the natural issue of 
India's constitutional progress" was “the attainment of Dominion Status."®® 
IfW’in’s declaration of October 1929 obliged Gandhi, Motilal and other 
Congress leaders to re-examine the decision, taken at the Calcutta Congress, 
to throw a challenge to the British Government, if Dominion Status was 
not bestowed on India by the end of 1929. Asa result of the ostensibly 
conciliatory gesture made by the Viceroy, the more important Congress 
leaders, and a few distinguished liberals, met in Delhi in the first week of 
November, to draft a formal response to the viceregal declaration. The 
matter was one of considerable delicacy, since Irwin's declaration was 
eminently capable of being subjected to conflicting interpretations. At the 
meeting of the Congress and the Liberal leaders held in Delhi, Jawaharlal 
and Subhas Bose, who represented the radical viewpoint, were in favour 
of an outright rejection of Irwin’s declaration. But Gandhi, Motilal, and the 
majority decided in favour of a positive response to the Viceroy’s gesture. 
The statement issued by these leaders, popularly known as the Delhi Mani- 
festo, welcomed the decision lo hold a roundtable conference of British 

*'lrwin to Wedsewood Benn, dated IT January 1929; quoted fn 7%e Eat! of 
BixKrnhead, llahfux’ The Life of Lord Halifax (London, 1965), p. 26J. 

*’Quoted in J.M. Brown, Gandhi And Ciril Disobedience (Cambridge, 1977), 
p. 62. 
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of the recommendations of the Nehru Report— particularly the emphasis 
ona unitary constitution, and the abrogation of communal electorates — 
would not meet the wishes of their constituents. In a conference he^d 
slightly later, in March 1929, the Muslim leaders presented a radically 
different prescription for the constitutional future of India. They ^envisaged 
the political future of India in terms of a federal polity, wherein the 
minorities, particularly the Muslim community, would protect their inter* 
ests through the mechanism of separate electorates. 

In view of the leading role which he had played in drafting a constitu- 
tion for India, Motilal was an obvious choice for the presidency of the 
Indian National Congress in 1928. As the time approached for the annual 
session at Calcutta, Motilal sensed the opposition which bad crystallised 
to the constitutional future which he envisaged for the country. We have 
already dwelt upon the reaction of the Muslim leadership to the Nehru 
Report. Even more alarming than the Muslim response, were the diffe- 
rences which emerged between Motilal and the senior generation of 
nationalists, on the one hand, and the’younger and radical nationalists, 
led by lawaharlal and Subhas Chandra Bose, on the other. To Jawaharlal 
the adoption of Dominion Status as the objective of (be Indian National 
Congress seemed a retrogressive and not a progressive step, and iie 
questioned the sagacity of the position adopted by bis father. Once more, 
as in 1920, the atmosphere at Anand Bbavan became electrified as Motilal 
and Jawaharlal sorted out the differing views which they Iield on the crucial 
issues of the day. “Father and son are atilt,” Motilal confessed to a 
kinsman, not altogether without pride in the patriotic fervour of bis son. 
“but Jawaharlal would not be my son If he did not stick to his guns.”“ 
Behind the differences between Motilal and Jawaharlal stood the revolt of 
a younger generation of nationalists, impatient of the relatively moderate 
stance of their elders. Here was a cleavage in the nationalist ranks, which 
was even more disturbing than the differences that had arisen ♦between the 
Hindu and the Muslim leadership on the constitutional futme’pf the 
country. Since he was confronted with a crisis of the most alarming 
character, Motilal turned to the Mahatma for support. How crucial was 
Gandhi’s role in bringing about unity within the Congress, at ,tbis 
juncture, is vividly reflected in the proceedings of the annual session at 
OiVerfAS. la .\rriw JVfrf d^batfd 

before they were taken up in the open session, the question whether the 
Nehru Report was to be adopted in its entirety, and Dominion Status 
accepted as the national objective, became a subject of heated discussion. 
Theyounger members of the Subjects Cororoiltee were insistent in .tbejr 
demand for complete independence. Indeed, but for the Mahatma’s pre- 
sence, and his healing touch, it is doubtful whether the revolt of the young 
could have been controlled by the older generation of leaders. As it was, 
what emerged in the Subjects Committee was in the nature of a compro- 
mise. The Nehru Report was accepted m its entirety, but on the crucial 
issue of Dominion Status, the Congress leadership decided that if the British 


“Nanda, op. cit. {n. 8), p. 303. 
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Government did not concede this minimum demand witKin the span of a 
year, then they would initiate a movement of civil disobedience to win 
purna swaraj for the country. The compromise adopted in the Subjects 
Committee was then approved in the open session of the Congress. 

Motilal’s presidential address at Calcutta was, in the main, a stirring 
call for unity among different nationalist groups committed to securing 
political freedom for India. The constitutional provisions embodiedin the 
Nehru Report, Motilal observed, whether they touched upon the vexed 
question of the political links between Great Britain and India, or whether 
they related to the communal question, represented a consensus which had 
been reached, after prolonged debate and discussion, at the All Parties 
Conference. The Report represented, in other words, the common ground 
between different strands of political opinion in the country. It was both 
legitimate and natural for members of the Indian National Congress to 
entertain more radical views on nationalist objectives, as they pertained to 
the communal question, or to the issue of Dominion Status versus puma 
swaraj. At the same time, the leaders of the Congress could not absolve 
themselves of the moral responsibility to carry different schools of thought 
along with them in their confrontation Vith British imperialism. “The 
position," Motilal observed, “as I view it, is this. Here is a constitution 
agreed upon by the various patties invited by the Congress to frame it. 
These parties know that the goal of the Congress is complete independence. 
They do not ask tbe Congress to change its goal, but present to it the 
resultof their labours, such as it is, and say that they are prepared to go 
thus far and no further at present. They offered their cooperation and 
demand that of the Congress. ... Is this Congress going to refuse them 
this cooperation. . .? If the Congress will do that, it will abdicate its proper 
function to guide the nation on its forward march The action calls for 
skilful generalship, and not acadenuc discussions which take us no- 
where. • 

The decisions taken by the Indian National Congress at Calcutta were 
as much of a triumph for Motilal and the senior generation of nationalist 
leaders, as they were a' triumph for Jawaharlal and the young radicals 
within the nationalist ranks. An important by-produtt of the Calcutta 
Congress was the return of the Mahatma to “active” politics, after a period 
of three or four years, during which period he had engaged himself in 
constructive work in his ashram As we have indicated earlier, the support ■ 
which the Mahatma extended to Motilal at Calcutta was crucial for the 
acceptance, although in a modified form, of the clause of Dominion Status 
by the Congress, at least for the space of a year. Furthermore, it was 

now clear thatthe organised forces of nationalism in India were heading 
towards yet another trial of strength with the British Government, just as 
it was also clear that the Mahatma, with his moral authority over the 

people enormously enhanced duringtheyearsof constructivework in his 

"•■Dominion Status or Independence”: Presidental Address of MoiiUl Nehru 
delivered at the forty-third session of Ihc Ind-an National Coneress dated 29 Decem- 
ber, 1928, at Calcutta. ' 
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and Indian leaders to discuss the future of India. However, the manifesto 
made it clear that the Congress leaders Interpreted the Viceroy’s statement 
to mean that the “Conference is to meet not to discuss when Dominion 
Status is to be established, but Xo frame a scheme of Dominion Status.’’®® 
(Emphasis notin original). 

If Motilal and some of the Congress leaders entertained any doubts as 
to the intentions of the British Government, their doubts must have been 
set at rest by the debate which took place in the British Parliament over 
Irwin’s declaration. To put matters briefly, all sections of opinion in Great 
Britain, within the Government as well as outside it, threw their weight 
against any sympathetic (to Indian aspirations) interpretation of Irwin's 
declaration of October 1929. Reading, whose views carried the authority 
of a former Viceroy, who was also a distinguished Liberal, looked upon 
the declaration as “something which reflected adversely upon the dignity 
of the Simon Commission.” Baldwin, ihc Conservative leader, who had sent 
Irwin to India, refused to endorse the policies of his protege. David Lloyd 
George, '(heleader of Great Britain during the First World War, utilised 
the occasion to launch a ferocious attack upon the Labour Government 
in power. Even Wedgewood Benn, despite his sympathy for Indian aspira- 
tions, wilted under the ferocity of the joint Liberal and Conservative 
assault, and simply explained away the declaration as a reiteration of .the 
Montagu Declaration of August 1917. 

Motilal’s reaction to Irwin’s overture bad not been completely hostile 
when the Delhi Manifesto was issued. But the debate in the British Patlia- 
ment made it clear to him that the Viceroy’s declaration had not -made 
any substantive change in the attitude df the British Government towards 
ihe issue of constitutional progressin India. As a result of this, even 
though Motilal joined Gandhi and Sapru in a meeting with the Viceroy, 
on 23 December 1929, be had little reason to believe that anything would 
emerge out of such an exchange of views. The meeting between the Viceroy 
and the Indian leaders turned out to be completely abortive >of results. 
The Mahatma was the principal spokesman from the Indian side, and 'he 
frankly told Irwin that the Congress would not participate in a round table 
conference, unless an assurance was ©ven that the Conference was meeting 
to draft a constitution ensuring Dominion Status for India. The Mahatma’s 
stand was reiterated by Motilal, who impressed upon the Viceroy uhat ’the 
political leaders of Great Britain needlessly “exaggerated the dlfficufti'es in 
the way of Dominion Status for India.”*® Irwin, on his part. made it clear 
that the terms of reference of (he round table conference could not ibe 
-redrawn to the satisfaction of the Congress leaders, although “it ((the 
Conference) would have the fullest opportunity to discuss any proposals 
before it. . 

The meeting between Irwin and the Congress leaders had a distinct air 

“All-Parties Leaders' Joint Statement dated 2 November, 1929: 77ie Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XLIL 

^’Record of a meeting held at the Viceroy's House on December 2S, 1929: made by 
Cunn'ingham, P.S to Lord Irwin, Sapru Papers. 

*'Ib,d. 
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of unreality about it. For despite the momentary hopes aroused by the 
viceregal declaration, it was clear to all perceptive observers, that the 
real decisions about India’s future would be taken at the annual session of 
the Indian National Congress, which was due to meet in Lahore in the 
last week of December. The nature of these decisions had been largely 
foreshadowed by the deliberations m Calcutta, roughly a year earlier; and 
even more so by the election, at the initiative of the Mabatma and Motilal, 
of the youthful Jawaharlal as President of the Congress. Jawaharlal arrived 
at Lahore on 29 December, to preside over this crucial session, and as 
Motilal handed over charge to his son, he recited a Persian couplet— //rre/je 
kepldar miawanad,pesaT tamamkunad(y«bzi the father is unable to accom- 
plish, the son achieves) — which turned out to be prophetic. Predictably, 
with Jawaharlal in charge, the Congress solemnly resolved to fight for 
puma swaraj, and the Mahatma was ^ven overall control of the movement 
through which this nationalist objective waste be achieved. In supporting 
Jawaharlal and the younger generation of Congress leaders at Lahore, 
Motilal had finally rejected the view that (he objectives of (he struggle of 
freedom could be achieved through a political dialogue with the British 
Government. "1 hope you will give me the credit of fully realising what 
it means to me and mine to throsv my lot. . . in the coming struggle,” be 
wrote to the Muslim leader, M.A. Ansari. ‘‘Nothing but a deep convictioa 
that the time for the greatest effort and (he greatest sacrifice has come 
would baveinduced meto exposemyself at my age and with my physical 
disabilities, and with my family obligations to the tremendous risk 1 am 
Incurring. I hear the clarion call of the country and I obey."*® The 
reference to his physical disabilities was not without significance. For 
although Motilal plunged into the fray with bis customary enthusiasm, his 
health was fast giving way, under the stresses and strains of a busy public 
life. 

Shortly after the Lahore Congress, in March 1930, when the Mahatma 
decided to initiate civil disobedience through the Dandi March, Motilal 
and Jawaharlal travelled to the village of Jambosar In Gujarat, which was 
one ofthe intermediate stages of the inarch, to demonstrate their moral 
support for the salt satyagraha. On his return from Jambosar, Motilal 
had a medical check-up by Ansari, who was a very eminent physician. 
The resultsofthischeck-up were very alarming, and Ansari felt obliged 
to r^ort the state of Motilal'i health to the Mahatma. “Jlbund PandiyTj 
health in a very unsatisfactory condition this time. The continuous anxiety 
and strain which he has recently gone through, and his visit to you. . . 
had placed a further strain on Ws dilated heart. . . . (But) he has not been 
sparing himself and is determined not to spare himself in future. . . 

However, as anticipated by Ansari, Motilal was disinclined to let the 
state of his health become an issue at a time when the people of India, 
under the leadership of Gandhi, were engaged in adesperateslrujgle for 
freedom. All over the country, in cities, in towns and in the larger 

”Jkr.V Popax: Motlhl to Ansari daied 7 Ftbruary. I9M. 

"Aftvirl to GinJM dat«l 30 Watch. I9JO: quoted /a NanJa. «’/». r/r. (n t). 
p. J29. 
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villages, the nationwide organisation of the Congress initiated a popular 
movement for civil disobedience, the like of which had not been seen 
before in the subcontinent. Along with the rest of the nation, the members 
oftheNehru household, too, weredrawnintothe activity of manufactur- 
ing salt and disobeying non-viokntly the laws of a Government which 
had lost all moral authority to rule over the country. 

When the British Government was faced with the defiance of an entire 
nation under the leadership of Gandhi, and of the Nehrus, father and 
son, it lost little time in showing its repressive face to the people of India. 
The Mahatma was imprisoned on 5 May; and Jawaharlal, who 
had given a call to the rural ntasses of the United Provinces, was clamped 
into prison even earlier. Before his incarceration, Jawaharlal had 
appointed his father, frail in health, acting President of the Congress 
in his absence. He had also accepted from him Anand Bhawan, which was 
appropriately renamed SwarajBhawan, as a gift to the nation. 

It, therefore, fell upon Motilal. as President of the Indian National 
Congress in the absence of bis son, to lead the country in its grim battle 
against the British Government. Apart from directing political activities 
in Allahabad and in the United Provinces, Motilal was also involved in a 
number of organisations at the national level, of which the most important 
was the Boycott Committee, which made arrangements with the textile 
mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedahad for the boycott of foreign cloth. 
Given the repressive temper of the Government ofLord Irwin, it was a 
matter of time before Motilal, too, found himself behind prison bars. On 
30 June 1930, he was arrestedat Allahabad and joined his son in Naini 
prison. 

Motilal and Jawaharlal found In prison life an ideal opportunity to 
come close to each other. Jawaharlal was disturbed to sec how much his 
father had deteriorated in health, and nutsed him with a degree of affecr 
tion and care which deeply moved Motilal. “Harifmy personal servant) 
could well take a leaf out of Jawaharlal’s book in the matter of serving 
me. From early morning tea to the time I retire for the night, I find every- 
thing I need in its proper place .... Jawaharlal anticipates everything and 
leaves nothing for me to do. I wish there were many fathers to boast of 
such sons,”^* Motilal wrote at this time. Indeed, life in prison was a 
touching period of discovery for father and son, since within the walls of 

csA.'il: oi'flerV point of 

view, in a manner which the demands of a busy public life had made it 
difficult earlier. 

The community of feeling between Motilal and Jawaharlal is reflected 
most clearly of all in the extent to which the father shared, at this 
juncture, the political perception of his son. As we have indicated earlier 

Motilal had hitherto believed that it was possible to work out a satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the political future of India with the British Govern- 
ment. But he now accepted Jawaharlal's position, namely, that freedom 
would come to India only through a bitter struggle with the British 


’‘Haoda, op. eii. (n. 8), p. 3J2. 
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Government. The ambiguous phrasing of the Irwin Declaration of October 
1929, and the position taken by the Viceroy in his meeting with the Indian 
leaders on the eve of the Lahore Congress, had finally persuaded Motilal 
that Jawaharlal’s appraisal of the situation was much more realistic than 
the optimistic view which be had formerly taken of British motives. The 
hardening of Motilal’s stance is clearly reflected in the outcome of the 
initiative taken by the Liberal leaders, Sapru and Jayakar, with encourage- 
ment from Irwin, to persuade the Congress leaders to make peace with 
the British Government. Both Motilal and Jawaharlallooked upon this 
move with considerable suspicion, and their attitude was instrumental in 
persuading the Mahatma, too, to take a tough line. As Jayakar, one of 
the mediators, recalled about the negotiations: “They (the Nefarus) practi- 
cally said that they were the belligerent power which had very nearly 
succeeded in bending the British Government, and as such, all talk of a 
compromise must be with them directly, and on all essential points, leaving 
the R.T.C. (Round Table Conference) to regularise their decisions.”^ 
Motilal, however, was not destined to struggle much longer for India's 
freedom. The serious state of his health became obvious even to the 
British, and he was released from prison on 1 1 September I9J0 on grounds 
of ill-health. Immediately, thereafter, he travelled to the bill resort of 
Mussourrie in a bid to recover his strength. However, the strains and 
stresses of a busy public life had exacted a terrible toll. Motilal had always 
suffered from asthma, but his system was now plagued by a variety of 
ailments. In the middle of November, he went to Calcutta to take 
advantage of the medical facilities which were available there. An examina* 
tionof his condition revealed the extent to which bis system bad been 
damaged by a combination of ailments. “The x* rays have revealed that 
the heart, the lungs and liver are all affected,”^* he wrote to Allahabad. 
When Jawaharlal was released from prisonin January 1931, he rushed to 
his ailing father’s bedside, and was deeply shocked by his physical condi- 
tion. “There he sat like an old lion mortally wounded and with his physical 
strength almost gone, but still very leonine and kingly ... he was evidently 
often struggling with himself, trying to keep a grip of things which 
threatened to slip away from his grasp,”*’ he states in his Autobiography. 
Yet even then Jawaharlal did not sense the full seriousness of the situation, 
Motilal, however, had a premonition of what was to come. “I am going 
soon Mahatmaji,” he told Gandhi, “and I shall not be there to see Swaraj, 
But I know that you have won it and shall soon have il.”*3 Prophetic 
words! For not very long after Motilal had uttered them, on 6 July 1931, 
after a restless night during which Swarup Rani and JawaharW sat by 
his bedside, he breathed his last. His story of earthly achievements was 
over. 


“Quoted in J. Brown, CanrfW end CiVi7 (Cambridge, 1977), p, 165. 

'*Kanda, op. cii. {n. 8). p. 337. 

Aacabiogtaphy, p. 24<E. 

"MN Paptri: MoJiJal to Candbi dated January, 1931. 
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flow can one sum up a life so full of achievement, so rich in the 
range of its experiences, as the life of Motilal? Perhaps the best way to do 
sd is to briefly recapitulate the three distinct phases of Motilal’s career; first, 
as a lawyer of distinction; secondly, as a moderate nationalist engaged in 
a constitutional dialogue with the British rulers of India; and finally, as a 
militant nationalist, who followed the Mahatma as a principal lieutenant 
in those epic struggles of the 1920s, and the 1930s, which shook the 
edifice of the British Raj to its very foundations. ■ 

Motilal belonged to a scholarly family hailing from Kashmir which had 
settled in Delhi at a time when the Mughal Empire had entered a phase 
of decline. Notwithstanding the decliniog fortunes of their patrons, 
the ancestors of Motilal held offices of distinction at the Mughal Court, 
and were rewarded with a substaotial Jagir for their services. The 
acquisition of jagirdari status by the literati was not unusual in this period, 
though what may have marked out the Nehtus was the intellectual stature 
of the family, reflected most clearly of all in the scholarly eminence of 
Raj Kaul, the ancestor who had been persuaded by the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar to migrate to Delhi. 

TheUptisingof 1857 was as muchofa traumatic experience for the 
Nehrus as it was for the people of north India as a whole. However, what 
may have heightened the trauma for the Nehrus was the death of 
Gaogadhar, the head of the family, at the relatively young age of thirty- 
four. Yet svwh moments of adversity often bring out the best in individuals 
whose moral fibre combines resilience with strength. The Nehrus, headed 
by a woman of great courage, stood the test of adversity exceedingly well, 
and they were able to re-establish themselves, first in Agra, where they had 
migrated immediately after l8S7,thcn in Khetii, and finally in Allahabad. 

An important feature about the Nehrus, at this juncture, was the 
transition which the family underwent fr6m a traditional to a western 
culture. The story of Motilal's youth, his career as a student in Allahabad, 
and his professional life thereafter, bears witness to the success with which 
this transition was accomplished. Motilal acquired professional skills in 
Idw, and these skills enabled him to carve out a career of distinction for 
himself as a lawyer. Law, as we have indicated earlier, was a profession 
id which it was possible for young Indians of ability to make their mark 
in life. For the British had created a structure of government and property 
in the United Provinces, which ofTcred opportunities to brilliant men in 
the legal profession to earn distinction for themselves. However, although 
MotilaTs rise to success was facilitated by a favourable milieu, this should 
not blind us to the quality of his achievement in climbing to the very top 
of the legal profession. Apart from a favourable milieu, it was the 
incisive quality of Motilal's intellect, as well as his capacity for sheer hard 
work, which enabled him to gain recognition as a leading membet of his 
profession in the country. 

■Hic transition, from a legal to a political career, came easily to men of 
distinction in Indian society in the closing decades of the nioeteenth 
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i. To Raja ofKhetri 

S.S. Arabia 
Aden in Sight 
August 17th 1899 

Your Highness,^ 

Just a line to infoim you that 1 have survived the terrors of the Arabian 
Sea and am now preparing to go through the horrors of the Red Sea. The 
monsoon though a weak one was altogether too much for me. I was very 
bad for two days and not very well the rest of the voyage from Bombay. 
I am therefore sorry I have not been able to do any work for Your High- 
ness. I do feel that the 6 months time we have asked for is a little too 
much. I think I will be able to send Your Highness some substantial 
production before 1 get to Marseilles provided of course the sea behaves 
itselfproperly. In any case if Your Highness takes even three months 
time or say till the return of the Resident* from leave which I understand 
is 2 months from the IstSeptr. it will give us time to settle our reply. 

Hoping Your Highness is enjoying excellent health. 

Yours obediently 
Motilal Nehru 


4. To Jagmahanlal 


Argyll House, 
Castletown Road, 
West Kensiogton. W. 


London 
Septr 8tb 1899 


Dear Munshi Jagmohanlalji, 

Thanks for your letter of the 18tb August enclosing an introduction 
.from His Highness to General Brynon. I have not yet made use of the 
jntroductions His Highness was so kind as to favour me with as I have 
all along been in London & the people f have been introduced toare all 
out of town. 

1 am going to Scotland next week for afortnight and I expect to find 
people in their London houses on my return when I shall see them all. 


’Raja Ajil Smgh of Khetfi State, b, ISSl; ioslatled as ruler in 1811; &. 1901. 

Khetri was a feudatory slate of Jaipur. Motilai Nehru went to England in 1899 
to plead the case of Khetri in a dispute with Jaipur Durbar. 

’Colonel iBradford. Edward Redfey Golbome, b. 1836; Resident and Governor- 
General’s Agent for Rajputana and C3>ief Commissioner, Ajtner; d, 1911. 
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3. To Raja ofKhetri 

S.S. Arabia 
Aden in Sight 
August 17th 1899 


Your Highness,^ 

Just a line to inform you that I have survived the terrors of the Arabian 
Sea and am now preparing to go through the horrors of the Red Sea. The 
monsoon though a weak one was altogether too much for me. I was very 
bad for two days and not very well the rest of the voyage from Bombay. 
I am therefore sorry I have not been able to do any work for Your High- 
ness. I do feel that the 6 months time we have asked for is a little too 
much. I think 1 will be able to send Your Highness some substantial 
production before I get to Marseilles provided of course the sea behaves 
itself iproperly. In any case if Your Highness takes even three months 
time or say till the return of the Resident- from leave which I understand 
is 2 months from the IstSeptr. it will give us time to settle our reply. 

Hoping Your Highness is enjoying excellent bealih. 

Yours obediently 
Motilal Nehru 


4. To Jagmohanlal 


Argyll House, 
Castletown Road, 
West Kensington. W, 


London 
Septr 8th 1899 


Dear Munshi Jagmohanlalji, 

Thanks for your letter of the 18th August enclosing an introduction 
.from His Highness to General Brynon. I have not yet made use of the 
mtautiKCiions'fiis’fijgnness was so'kind as to favour me wJfn as T 'navt 
all along been in London & the people I have been introduced to are all 
out of town. 

'I am going to Scotland next week for a fortnight and I expect to find 
people in their London houses on my return when 1 shall see them all. 


'Raja Ajit Singh of Khefri Stale, b. 1861 ; installed as ruler in 1871; d. 1901. 

Kbetfi was a ftudaloiy Slate of Jaipur. Motilal Nehru went to England in 1899 
to plead the case of Khetri jn a dispute with Jaipur Durbar. 

’ColoneliBradford. Edward Redley Cottwme, b. 1836, Resident and Governor- 
Geuetal’s Agent for Rajputana and Qiiet COBunissioner, Ajeoet; d. 1911. 
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acquaintance. 

I have not been able to catch all the people for whom I had introduc- 
tions from His Highness as most of them have not returned to town yet, 
but I have seen a good number of them. SirG. Seymour Fitzgerald^ has 
been of great use to me in getting orders for me to see the House of Lords 
on the opening day ceremony and other places of interest. Sir W, Lee 
Warner® is a dry as dust old Anglo-Indian and did not know what to talk 
about except the Indian National Congress which come in for a large share 
of abuse. 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggfce® is the next personage I saw. I was much 
pleased with him and we had a long talk about the troubles of Khetri. 
The interest he showed emboldened me to present him with a copy of the 
Note and although Parliament is sittinghe tookthe trouble to read it. He 
thought 1 had get it drawn up by Sir Edward Clarke* thegreat Advocate- 
General of England and considered it impossible for any native to write 
it. I must confess my weakness when I say that I did feel flattered for a 
time. However he has given some very valuable advice and is decidedly of 
opinion that if Khetri ever can hope to strike with effect this is the time to 
do so. He did not like our omitting to ask plainJywhat we wanted and 
strongly urged the necessity of our com«ng forward without claims. I had 
some three meetings of upwards of two hours each with him and the sole 
topic of discussion was Khetri. J cannot give you the full details of those 
meetings but the result was that we agreed that a memorial be dralVed to 
the Govt, of India and the "oote” be made an appendix of it. This memo- 
rial should be presented to the Resident with the request that it may be 
forwarded. The new rules which Jeypore wishes to impose upon us 
through the Resident fand which I hope have not been consented to by 
H.H.) afford a capital opportunity for our representation. I think Sir 
Mancherjee is perfectly right and I am so sure of H.H. approving of the 
suggestion that I am actually going to draft the Memorial on my passage 
home. I will see Sir Mancherjee again once or twice before I leave. 

I have also seen General Low® and strange to say he is exactly of the 
same opinion as Sir Mancherjee is. Both of them agree with me in thinking 
that the Resident is not so disinterested a friend of Khetri as H.H. takes 
him to be. The Rules proposed by him show the contrary. In any case 
we cannot sell ourselves to remain in the good books of the Resident. A 
copy of the Note has been given to Gencraf Cow afto who was quite profuse 
in unmerited compliments to the writer. He is a hearty old man. When 
he came to receive me on the ship he said 


’t>. iS^l; was A.D.C. to the Secretary of State for India in iS74; d. 19)0. 

‘fa. 1846; Chief Conunissioner of Cooij and Resident of Mysore, 1895; Secretary, 
Political Department in India Odicc, 189S-1902; well-known author notably on Pnnee* 
ly Slates in India; d. 1914. 

*b. 1851 ; Agent at Bombay for Dbavnagar State, 1873; Member, House of Com- 
laoQS. )S95-1906; d, 19J3. 

‘b. 1841; M.P.. 1880; Solicitor-Gerrfrral, 1886-92: d. 1931. 

‘General Robert CunlifTe Low, b. 1838; served during the Indian Mutiny, 1857; 
in Afghan War, 1879-80; commanded the forces in Bombay, 1898-1903; d. 1911. 
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are taken away let it at least not be said of us that we willinfily gave them 
away. We can always fight if we are not actually consenting parties. 

I returned from Scotland on the 1st Inst and am now going about to 
see people. 1 have sent some of the introductory letters (H.H. was pleased 
to send through you) by post to the persons concerned but have only receiv- 
ed a reply from Dr. Lennox Browne' who has fixed Monday next for our 
meeting. He had mentioned two day’s: Today and Monday but I could not 
see him today as 1 had to write a number of letters to India (today being 
the mail day). I am afraid some of the people have not yet returned to 
town but I am sure to see them all as 1 will be in London for nearly the 
whole month. 

Please give my respects to H.H. 

Yours sincerely 
Molilal Nehru 


6. To Jagmohanlal 


THE FIRST AVENUE HOTEL 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Octr. 22nd. 1899 


Dear lagmohanlalji, 

I have not received any letter from you for the last two or three malls 
and have myself been so busy that I could not write. The time for my 
return is now drawing near and it is for the first time in my life that I feel 
it is not an unmixed pleasure torcturnhomc from a country like England. 
It is not the pleasures with which this country abounds that makes me 
regret leaving it but the idea that I have not seen one tenth of what is to 
be seen in London alone (to say nothing of the other great cities of this 
small Island) prevents me from feeling that whole hearted happiness which 
I would otherwise have felt at (be prospect of being once more among my 
own people. The forces which draw me towards my own native land are 
however far stronger than any curiosity to sec other persons and things 
and I must yield to them by leaving the shores of England by the end of 
this month. I am booked via Brindisi by the steamer which leaves th.at 
port on the 12th. Nov. and I propose passing the interval on the continent. 

By a lucky chance I managed to meet the Raj Kumar Saheb ofShahpura^ 
just when he was about to start on his homeward passage. He did not of 
course know me but it was easy cnoughfor me to make myself knosvn to 
him. He is a very amiable prince and I was very glad to make his 

‘A prominent throat specialist In Ensland. 

‘Prince Umed Singh, son of Raja Ajit Singh of Khetri State. 
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7. To Pirthinalli Chak 

Strictly Private & Confidential 

Allahabad 
Deer. 22/99 


rumours which have reached me actually adopted 

. The policy which I had intended t unobtrusiveness. I 

since my return from England ™ ^ „Uhout making the least 

came back quietly and joined my y „,h„s. In 

attempt either to invite any “j" ' j „f „y visit to Europe and the 
the natural course of things have been forgotten 
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and esteem I have always entertained lory ■ i„evokably made up. 

As for the question itself my mmd is If “^y of EmreWr.d No. 

I wil/ not (come what may) indulge m - j have been rudely 

never-evenifldieforit. "Y r"'™" 

dragged from my seclusion into pub! biradari is and if necessary 

me a very hard nut to crack. I ' -j ]„ lay bare the tottered fabric 
•n self defence I will ruthlessly and merciless ^ J 1 am only 

af its existence and tear it into the minu will 

»«rthvof mystecl to taxe u»e 


in sen Qeicutc 1 wgu buanaavirw.., — nossiblc snreos. i — - 

of its existence and tear it into the mm ^nd will 

waitingfor some focman worthy of my s ec j he 

then be ready to break a lance with mm- . . ^ _ go long as Hirday 
cowed down by impotent threats be is » y jjy with the 

Narain and others of his ilk howl and ar 

. .... iti< careei 


MotiUl Nehru had embarked on his career 
*b. 1858; a leading lawyer of Kanpur. MotiUJ 

a lawyer under him in 1883; d. 1910. , . 

’Community, i,,.nn Molilal Nehtu had visi e 

’Purification ceremony, in this case for caste '''° j^jgh caste Hindus an 

Europe in 1899. Foreign travel was then a taboo amon^ purification ceremonr. he 

Brahmins in particular. Motdal was asked to P® 
refused. 
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and then we lapsed into the inevitable English. 

1 wrote to Munshi Abdul Karim bnt he is stih at Balmozal with Her 
Majesty and his reply shows that I cannot see him as he will not be back 
till long after I have left England. 

I am extremely sorry to say that I have lost the letter of introduction 
to Mr. Powlelt' (if 1 am not roislaken) at Surrey. I am not even sure of 
his name and address. That letter was received by post here and therefore 
the address is not in my note book or I would have seen him without any 
introduction. It is very unfortunate and I wiJl nescr excuse myself for 
my carelessness. The fact is that for the first time in my life I am travel- 
ling unattended and the result Is that I leave some useful thing or other 
every where I go. Some are forwarded to me by post, others arc not heard 
of again. 

These are all the people I have seen through H H.’s introduction. Others 
arenot intown. 

I have of course seen other people besides these and have made some 
friends among the nobility and gentry of England but have not been able 
to do much in that direction as it is a very bad time of the year to see any 
body. London Is out of season and all the big people are out. 

Besides the War is the alt absorbingtopicof the day and no one cares 
to listen to anything else. 

I am afraid some part of H.H.’s territories must be aftected by the 
famine. This is the time to enlist the sympathy of the Government by a 
judicious and liberal administration of relief to the famine stricken subjects 
of Khetri. KhetriaAer all is not a very large place or very densely populat- 
ed either. Show to the Government wbat you can do — open relief works. 
Let the state advance as much money as it can and emulate private charity 
by honouring those who liberally contribute to the famine funds. Make it 
a model area while it is suffering. 

I hope to see you soon after my return. 

Please give my respects to H.H. 

With kind regards, 

Yours Sincerely 
Motilal Nehru 


'Percy William PowletC, b. 1837; Assistant to Governor-Generar* Agent, 
Rajpulaoa, 1868-72; Political Agent and Resident of Western Rajputana, 1880-92; 
d. 1910. 
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considered necessary to add the words "through the Khetri Vakil" in the 
first proviso as those words already occur in the rule itself. If however His 
Highness thinks the omission will be liable to misconception the said words 
may be inserted in red ink after the word "Nazim." 

4. The allusion to Farmne Relief operations made at page 56 is not 
open to any objection as it refers to the part taken by H.H. himself in the 
direction of those operations. The defects found by the Resident lie not 
in the dircaions given by H H., but in the manner in which those direc- 
tions have been carried out by the sub-ofScials of the chiefship. After what 
the Resident had seen on the spot the objsstionable portion of the memo- 
rial is that to be found at pages 40 and 4! which I wish had never been 
written. The explanatory note I have referred to above can however be so 
drafted as to leave the smallest possible room for objection. 

5. I only sent copies of the memorial to you, the other papers are still 
with me and are taken every care of. I kept them as I thought I might 
have to refer to them while drafting the covering letter. 

6. The subscription at the bottom of the memorial is perfectly right. 
The word "friend” used (here docs not indicate equality of position with 
the addressee. When in England 1 saw o volume of memorials addressed 
by (he various native Chiefs to the Government of India from time to 
time I found that those written on behalf of very small Chiefs were so 
subscribed. The volume was shown to me by Sir M.M. Bhownagree who 
told me that tharwas the proper form of subscription and that expressions 
of humility were quite out of place. The word friend conveys an idea ot 
loyalty and not equality. 

7- The omission of “sutee” from the list of offences excepted from the 
operation of rule I Is certainly a mistake. You may add it as number 7 
“abetment of sutee”. 

S. There is no difference in what you oil "the tone” adopted in the 
middle of page 64 and that at the botfera of page 74. Thelattcr mcansto 
ask as the last resort the adoption of the altered rules should the Govern- 
tnent of India not see fit to allow the prayer of the memorial and with- 
draw laipur jurisdiction altogether. 

9. On the subject of the Joan I do not see any harm if it is taken from 
Jaipur through the Resident on an entirely separate account from that 
which is disputed. The mere act of borrowing from Jaipur does not involve 
an admission of a disputed account. The loan transaction must be made 
on definite terms as to re-paynient etc. which have nothing whatever to do 
^ith settlement of the old account. 

10. I have not yet been able to fi.t upon a retired Revenue officer for 
Rhetri but am on the lookout for one, and as soon as I am in a position 
to make up ray mind I wlllletyou know. I know of some very honest and 
competent people but I am afraidtbeir terms will be high and they will 
pmbablynot care for a temporary employment. 

I now come to your letter of the 91b instant. 

11. I see nothing objectionable or inconsistent in (he observation on 
tuUjat page 65 and rule Jasalteted at page 75. In fact all the altered 
rules are on the 6 asis of an amicable settlement but as we consider that 
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most stolid indifference and contemptuous sflence. 

I am afraid however the question wU be brought to the fore at the 
ensuing wedding at Cawnpore. I wish to meet you before it comes off and 
we can then settle what our line of action will be. Before meeting and 
discussing the situation with me I wsh you will not commit yourself to 
any view. Let me know when you return from Congress and I will go to 
Cawnpore for a few hours. 

Yours sincerely 
(sd) Motilal Nehru 


To J agmohanlal 

MOTILAL NEHRU, 

ADVOCATE. HIGH COURT, 

N.W.P. 

Allahabad. 

J8-3-1900 


Dear MunshtJagmohanUlji, 

I am in receipt of three long letters from you and am very sorry have not 
been able either to reply to them or to draft what you call “the much need- 
ed covering letter”. I have beeo engaged on a very big case, the file of 
which you once saw, ever since the 26tb February last. The case is still 
going on and although I could ill spare a single moment 1 feel bound to 
redeem the promise I made ofwritingtoyou during the Holi holidays. 

As regards your famine operations proving a fiasco at the last visit of 
the Resident, you will remember that it was with considerable hesitation 
that at your repeated request J consented to put in a glowing account of 
them. All 1 have said at pages 40 and 41 will not only fall flat now but 
might occasion some severe comments from the Resident. It will however 
be much too expensive to re-print (he whole memorial after expunging the 
objectionable portion. The only remedy that I see is to append an 
explanatory note stating the real circumstances of the case, that is to say 
that advantage was taken by the subordinate oGQcials of the chiefshipof the 
serious indisposition of His Highness who waseven beforehis illness kept 
in the dark as to the actual state of things by systematic misrepresentations. 
If however you do not mind the expense and the delay of reprinting the 
whole thing it will not be necessary to contradict what has been deliberately 
given prominence to in an important part of the document. 

2. The reference to rule 9 made in rule 19 at page 78 is a mistake. It 
ought to be corrected in red inkby the substitution of the figure 17 for 
the figure 9 in the proviso to rule 19. Rule I7of the memorial is the same 
as rule 9 of the printed draft given to the resident sometime ago. 

3. The provisos to rule 8 are governed by the rule itself and it was not 
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,2.. AprU and I must en^a P-f ™ TaS"- ” 

you have to send please send at J of his own as 1 have engaged 

Please tell him that he 3 „d at whose suggestion I 

5 or 6 other mus.cans who know ^ ^ good juggler 

rij^r KrtlTs^'in-ttpart^tPc country worth send.ng to 

Shahpura. Yours sincerely, 

Motilal Nehru 


P.S. I dietated this letter on “ MmatinrH-H/s sanetion 

this time to typewrite it. of the Paris business. If the 

to the increased contribution to need not be 

Caleutta Seths send the money sanction, which I have 

anxious. I will manage it. I only 

now obtained. receive H.H.’s telegram which I aye 

I am also very glad „ith H.H. I am directing this to 

just replied. I believe you will be goi S „pja ,his. 

Rewarh Should you not be with H.a „,hou, fail. Time is 

Please send Jhoouta Pahahan and tne 

rc;!~ 

P.P.S.Tobe on the safesldeladdressthe cover toH.H.atRewar,. 


9. To 5wn<far/<3/ 


Moti Mahal 
Lucknow 
25.9.04 


Dear Pandit,® „roteto you last passed '’J“'a“j^„ot 

The patient about "'■om I «t „psj, since that 

the evening of the 19th Ins . 


■MchanUl Nehru, b . UP Council, 1S95. J^dicul 

Nehru; Manager. Independent, d. 1 , Member. U.P. Vice-Chancellor. 

rperiai* 


, ofNandlal Nehru and nephew of M°> 


iventu; Managci, iwce,-'— •• ; , b. . inU- vice-'-"""— " 

■Pandit, later Sir. Sn-d”'*' imiobad Hish j council. I’"! 

Commissioner or Ondh.lVWJuilse. ™”^^^^,, .mperisl Conn 

Allahabad University. 190W)S and ..jg...; d. 191®- 
Chaneellor. Banaras Hindu Uruvecniy. 
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impossibleahint is thrown out in the last paragraph at page 74 that the 
Government of India, if not inclined to give us a\l we want, my atleast 
sanction the alterations proposed by us. 

12. The Resident's proposal about an asylum for the poor is a very 
good one and Khctri should heartily cooperate in putting the institution 
on a firm basis. 

13. I am sorry I am very hard pressed for time which 1 have to give 
entirely to a single case. 1 have had to close my doors against all other 
clients. This case is expected to be finished in 3 or 4 days. I will then 
dispose of some accunuilited work and write the covering letter in which 
I hope to explain every thing in the memorial or its appendices requiring 
an explanation. AsforH.H.’s fear of displeasing the Resident and the 
A.G.G. by memorialising Lord Curzon' 1 do not see there is any founda- 
tion for it. 1 will however bear this in mind in drafting the coveting letter 
by flattering both the Resident and the A.G.G. as much as I can. You 
must however give me at least 10 days time to do so. 

14. Thanks for your fcind enquiries. My wife and other members of . 
the family are doing very well. I think you showed me a telegram from 
ll.H. asking certain particulars about a horse for Jawaharlal. I understand 
now that you said something to Munshi Mubarak Ali® which gave him the 
impression that a suitable horse had been found and was being trained. 
Please let me know if this is so. Jawaharlal has nearly forgotten all he 
learnt of riding and 1 feel he must have a horse at once. 

15. You must have received my type-written letter about the Exhibition 
business. It 1$ promising very well Indeed. They want more men than I 
havecoltected and I have accordingly sent Mahata} Bahadur to Calcutta 
to engage some acrobats. French India has also been Included in our 
business so far as the shows are concerned. I am told there Is a very 

clever BeenAor* playing on the in the employ of H.H. I will be glad 

if H.n. permits him to go to Paris for a few months. Please obtain H.H.'s 
permission and send the BeenW after settling his monthly salary. He 
will get all expenses besides the salary so settled. 

As for Jhoouta Pahalwarfi I do not exactly know what his qualifications 
are but If you think he is passable you may send him here, If not appro- 
ved he will be paid his expenses to Allahabad and back. 

The male goat which gives milk is no doubt a curiosity but the ques- 
tion is whether he would continue to pve milk for any length of time. 

It may be that before it reaches Paris it ceases to give milk- If you think 
it will not you may send it. 

The whole party must leave by the steamer which sails from Bombay on 

‘OtoTie Nathsriiel. fifji Marquis Curzon of Ke«Jte*ion, b. 1859; ettcled Conrerva- 
lrtcM.P, It?6; Under-Sccrefarr for India. 1891-92; Mceroj of India. 1899-1905; 
Lord-Preiidni or ihe Council and member ot the War Csbioet, 1916-18; Foreign 
Seerttarf. t9l9-Jt. d 1925. 

’PandJt Motilal Nehru's old clrfk- 

‘riule-rlajrer 

*FtuIt 

•Wrenler. 
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the 12th April and 1 mPSt ^particularly rvant the Beinkar. 

you have to send please send at J f y, own as 1 have engaged 

Please tell him that he mill be “ ^wcll and at whose suggestion I 
5 or 6 other musicians who know h W gj, a good juggler 

have written to you for him. I haven tyb 

conjuror, inhere is any in that part or 


Paris, pleaseengage his services^ gatob of 

Please give my respects to His Hignnes. 

Shahpura. 


Yours sincerely, 
Motilal Nehru 


P.S. I dictated this letter on Jion^ttSminrH^ 

this time to typewrite it. ^/,ba„s of the Pans husmess. If the 

to the increased contribution to t j,o„ „ted not be 

Calcutta Seths send the money v . j, p, -j sanction, which I have 

ansious. I will manage it. I only wan 

now obtained. receive H.H.’s telegram which I 

I am also very glad ith H.H. I am directing this to 

just replied. I believe you will be gjmg ,bis, 

Rewari. Should you not be with H. ^ 1 P fj,|, Ttme 

Please send y/ioonmPnimMwn and then 

''srNeS’ 


P.P.S. To be on 


the»afesideIaddtessth.covertoH,H.atR.war,. 


9. To Smdarlol blahal 

Lucknow 

25.9.04 


Dear Pandit," wroteto you last passed a J P 

The patient about whom 1 wtm s,„oe that 

the evening of the 19th Inst, 1 ha" 

. .a, oftranilW Neh™ a”"' 

>Mchanlal Nehru, b. p council, J89S; Judjc-al 

Nehru-, Manager, rvive'b 1857; Member, 'J ,4. Vice-Chancellor, 

•pUdit, later Sir. Sunda.lal High f I®!*' 

Commissioner of Oudh. 1909; Judge Cou 

Allahabad University. 1916-18; d. 1918- 

Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Umversity. 
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\nUc any letters. I have today vtUten to Justices Knox^ & Banerjr and 
will let you know what replies I receive from them. I have asked Knox 
to propose you and have told him that on hearing from him I will ask 
Butkiti’to second. Gyaoendta* went to Allahabad the other day to attend 
a rneeting of the Syndicate and he took the opportunity to talk to Thibaut® 
about your candidature. He said that he could not at that moment think 
of a mote suitable man to elect Oft behalf of the University. The words I 
have underlined are not very satisfactory and Gyanendra and 1 have been 
discussing the chances of certain others who may come forward. There 
seems to be only one danger ahead & that is my very dear friend 
Sir Walter. He is however out of the country and if we can secure Knox 
&Co. before he returns it will be a very good thing indeed. 1 am anxious- 
ly waiting for Knox’s reply, 

TIieAmcthi case has developed some new phases & I cannot go to 
Allahabad at once. 1 will do so some time next week. In haste. 

Yours sincerely 
hfotilaINchru 


10. To Sundarlal 


Moti Mahal 

Lucknow 

23.9.04 


Dear Pandit, 

Yours to hand. I enclose Knox’s A Ilancrjt’s replies. I think it is nil 
right. Or. Thibaut is not at all Itkcly to conicsl the vacancy with you. I 
will now do the needful. 

1 also enclose a letter from Raja Ram for your edification. They want 
to pit me against the great MaUviya.* I have neither the inclination nor 
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tta light ™"“ '’''"®“k'’RaKJ1Stermeaot<h« Rantnath intends to 
rnd“h:^rnot\hinhhe has a ^». ofa^h^^^^^^ ^ 

1 do not quite understand ”“:;ret..ion of it, 

”tamgfai"» “ 

Allahabad during the first week of October. sincerely 

Motilal Nehru 


/;. To BrajJal Nehri^ 


Anatvd Bhawan 
Allahabad 

April 6th, 1905 


MydearBrajlal, * „AVrtu the welcome news that I sail with 

I write after along time to gt pontbay on the l3lh May y 

V,rc,ii lawaharlal and Nann,’ f'°”f°”i„,e„ded visit to En'“P''’"' 
Macedonia (P. & O.). The “J^^ady reached you but as there 

beenadoat for some time past and h ^ „u means sure 

lere many a slip E=>««%’''!rSap~nto prevent or at least de^ 
that something or other would not bap^n p 

departure 1 did not meback. lam “ 

noMng but serious of 5 years bard tnees ant 

nervous prostration, is that I ptoeeed stra.gb 

work without any rest. My ^ movements there. 

London from Marseilles and settl p ^ jawaharlal m a scbj>o • • 

two things I have to do i" >""?“• ‘^Mreatmen. and the most smtable 
Consult some specialists about the prope 

1919-19- Msmljet. Impeoat 
hdd the o«» el ";^.„bh. 

Leghtatlve Couecil, 1910-20; 0"®“ „24-30-. t™«" 

and 1926; Member. Legislative Assem y. 

1926; d. 1946. „,nhew of Motile' '‘I- ' 

>b. 18S4;sonofNandlalandn^^ ,555 tbe Ovil Dis- 

the Indian Finance Deparlment; re» . ^ ^ehru; took par ^ 

*Swatup Rani Nehru, b. 1868; We of MO way to a 

obedience movement, 1930-32; #r 1900; daughter 

Congress session at Calcutta; d , ghrimat' Vyayalakshmi struggle for 

’Nanni/Name/Nan. pet name participate'^ *“ L 1945.46; Member, 

of Moflal Nehru; m. R.S. Pan*‘. vj];, U.P.. lo U.S A., 

freedom; imprisoned sever^ Ambassador to U.S.S - ‘ 54 Indian High 

.Constituent Assembly, General Assembly.^ . 

1949-52; President, United Nati^ ^ j^I^hajasbtra. 1962 

Commissioner to U.K . 1954-61; Governor o 
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watering place for wife. Ifyou have the time collect all the information 
you can on these two points. 

As regards Jawaharhl lam slin in the dark as to the school ivhtre he 

ms to go. All the well-known schools have no vacancies and one has to 
dothe best he can. I am sorry I have delayed Jawaharlal’s visit to 
England for long. You are however in touch with the leading educational 
authont.es and institutions and will be able to give material assistance ... . 

The Macedonia is due at Marseilles about the 27th May. If you write 
at once there is just time to receive your reply before we leave. Please let 

me know ,r you can meet ns anywhere in Ftance. Ifyou can we will not 

travel by the P. & o, Eipress but take it easy by stopping at the place 
Where you meet us. 

I had hair a mind to take Rammo’ with us, but on reconsideration I 
have decided not to do so at present. While Jawahatlal is in Europe our 
visits will be more frequent than they have been and Rammo will come 

Z.rr'u hu'l done with the serious part of 

”''"'>'‘’“‘'“''"8 l»s'y'iir of your 
h.™ “"S'"”'* “ you may both come out logethet and Rammo may 
hold So fat as book knowledge goes I Ihink she can , 

frafnin, irr/®"'" '‘i"'' •>“">" does wanl some 

if the dust of book-lore and bring out the natural polish of the mind. 

(Incomplete) 

MISU. CENTRAL LIBRARY 


72. ToJawahar 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
BRUXELLES 
July 26th. '05 

Dear Jawahar, 

1 night and received your letter this morning. 

tolHvni. at Ostende as I did not expect any, having 

would he in learn you are all right and nothing 

every morning 1° hear from you to the same effect 

mn^ ^**^* *" national fetes are on. It is a 

to Slav h ' » present is most beautifully decorated. We propose 

eniovedn*^* ‘ ^f^er tomorrow when we leave for Cologne. Nanni 
s en e better as she was always busy digging sand on the beach 

Nehru^Td^rH daughter of Raja Narendra Nath, m. Brajlal 
President InnrtcM ^ Social Secretary. All India Women’s Conference; 

Committee of Women’s Association; President of Women’s 

d 1966 1931-33; recipient of Lenin Peace Prize, 1961; 
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& washing her bare feet in sea svaw. f „ ; Nichole" after 

Btajlai speaks of the 

thatbehavionr. Iftnd t“^T„n,orrow^ 

was? I hope to receive another letter irom j 
I am collecting postcards for yon. 

With love Your affectionate 


13. To Jawahar 

Dom Hotel 
Koln Domplatz 
Cologne. 
July 29th, 1905 


My dear Jawahar, ,;«« left Brussels this afternoon. I did 

We have just arrived here. ® , b;„ss51s os I did not expect any 
not call at the Post-ofBce ‘ l may I''/, “i? 

letter,. Today, just before starting I j, ad that I did gm 

belated letters were lying at the PMt mother and 

Yonr postcard to Nanni to read your 1=11=' 

handed to me. I was not ^ have fever? I hope it is n 

Why should every one at had a loose 

influenza in the infectious form. .j,, not tell your mother abou 

signifies nothing, but lam glad yon did notteu^^^^^ m^ 

things or she would have f""'*. “ ' ”'m„,e all anxiety. Meanwhile l am 

letters from you tomorrow whic Ijave some goo"^ ,, j 

looking for the morning with letters than wi^ how 

You say you would be better p q & Brussels. Yo^ 

did send you at least two ^ , -xpect 1 shall not be qui e 

lazy I am in writing letters but J^^erstand that my silence does 

writing to you though you must always 

not necessarily forebode evil- , ppiy recommen a i 

Isn’t this a funny name for a o ' • f Brussels 

everyone talks English. m„«ous picturesque sights ° 

Wecontdnotseehalfofthennmeronsp^^^ .I'ldu anSas 

although we prolonged our stay leaving s 

you, your mother took to p”® ’. _^grc found wanting- oftime 

Was to be expected many little t i 8* what a 

fore to do a little shopping at Brusse s J ^ genera i - jf t 
; it m.ans. We have however been aWc W ^ of 

town and its lovely surroundings. --ifojest like the 

the Bois de la Cambre. It is an artihciai 
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Paris and if anything lovelier than its original. 

We have now come to the city about which the poet Coleridge' is 
supposed to have uttered the grossest libel when he wrote the following 
lines: 

"In Coin, that town of monks and bones, 

“And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 

“And rags and hags and hideous wenches, 

“icounted two and seventy stenches! 

“All well defined and genuine stinks! 

“Ye nymphs! That reign o'er sewers and sinks, 

“The river Rhine, it is well known, 

“Doth wash the city of Cologne; 

“But tell me. nymphs, what power divine 
“Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine.” 

We have to verify this tomorrow- 

You will see that I have begun sightseeing in earnest— reading some- 
thing about the places I see. I do not however know what is happening 
in the outside world as I get no English papers to read. Do send me the 
Pioneer Afa//to Homburg. I never Instruct^ Cook to send it to you. They 
don’t pay any attention to initials. 

I am glad you have been able to answer the test questions of Harrow 
but you must answer many hundreds of these before you can be quite safe. 
Please remember Dr. Wood’s^ direction and get up the books he recom- 
mended as thoroughly as you can. I am quite sure you will soon master 
them. Keep me informed of the progress you make. 

We should leave Cologne sometime day after tomorrow according to 
the original programme but if there is anything worth seeing which we 
cannot see we may spend another day here. 

Nanni wants to go back to Ostende as she canhot get any sand to dig 
so far In the interior. She is quite happy and has carefully preserved your 
postcard, asking me to go about town tomorrow & find her the loveliest 
postcard in the city to send to you. Love from all & from. 

Your afifectionate 
Father 


'Samuel Taylor Coleridge, b 177^ English poet, critic and amateur philosopher. 
Wordsworth and Ceieridge published in 179S Lyricol Ballads considtred as a fore- 
most work of nineieenih century romantk'sm; d. 1834. 

*Rev. Joseph Wood, b. 1842; Headmaster of the school at Harrow when 
Jawaharlal was student, d. 1921. 
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Dom Hotel 
Koln Domplatz: July 30lh, 1905 


Dear Jawahar, „ both of us were highly 

I called at the post-office has been lookins through 

gratified to receive ““"'""f f J j„es oot consider any of them good 

many hundred pictorial ^er choice from among those 

enough to send yon. She will have to mate ^ g., one from her 

I have bought later on in the evening and I hope y 

by the same post as this letter, of diarrhoea 

I am delighted to hear that you have got y 
& hope you ate hale &. hearty. Cologne. It is a beautiful 

We have spent the day m seeing th 8 for the lines be wrote 

city. Coleridge might have different. Oat of the two 

inhisowntime. The Cologne of today is q He is however right 

and seventy stenches" I h"' “•.“^,. “°derous stones”. The rattling 
about the pavements. They do consi being laid on edge & being 

of carriages produces a terrific 

of uneven surface. m Harrow to fill nP- They want me o 

I have received another form f"’"' .uffered from from the date of 
state eategotically what disease^” ^'i “ff 
your birth. I will fill it up tonight & send 

With love Your 

. — Tn^qrfav rooming 

We stop here dtyNTnnrcontinues to be 

at to arriving there at 3 p.m. the bed finished their dinner 

sally admired. An old lady and gen dinner .q 

when we went in & stayed all the i Brajlal and have askc 

quaint freaks. I there about whichl 

send my letter on to you as I 
have not written to you. 


15. To Jawahar Hotel 

BadHoroburg 

August 3rd., 1905. 


■ tvf treforc last 

Dear Jawaharlal, . jgtter to you nigh . 

Your telegram & letter. ^ “^’IsSday. We had had no 

but have mislaid it- & could not wntc ye 
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I am sorry for Jagmohan.* But he is a plodding young fellow and might 
get through. 

Now I want to get Kishan^ here (I mean England or rather Scotland). 
But please not a word of this to India orto any one who can or is likely 
to write to India I have been revolving a tbousand plans in tny own mind 
about wife’s stay in Europe for a year and also about Kishan’s completing 
biseducalionin England. Jt will bea proud dayforme when I shall have 
the satisfaction of seeing you a full blown I.C S. & Kishan an I.M.S. Hitherto 
I was looking at the two questions i.e. that of my wife's stay here & that of 
Kishan’s coming over separately. It is only two or three days ago that it 
struck me to put the two together and solve them as a single whole. The 
result so far. seems satisfactory but I must confess that I am far from 
decided yet. The plan works out as follows: Kishan's examination comes 
off, if 1 am not mistaken, sometime this month. My recollection is that his 
college reopens afterthe vacation which follows the examination some 
time in Octoberwhen the results are published. 1 am sure you can ascer- 
tain this from one of the many Lahore College men now at Edinburgh. 
The man who met us the other day with Ikbal Narain is sure to know.' If 
Kishan can finish his examination some lime this month or even the next 
he can arrive in England while I am there. I can take a house for wife in 
oneoftbesuburbsofEdiaburgh (preferably the place where the man. 1 
have just alluded to, lives with his Panjabi family) for wife & Kishan. The 
proximity of the Panjabi ladies wiUbeagreatielieftowife.andKishan 
will without prejudice to his studies be in a position to look after her. 
What do you say to this plan? Living will be much cheaper in Scotland 
than in England. Of course it will be colder but I do not thijik it will make 
very itfuch difference. Please make enquiries from Edinburgh on three 
points and let me know the result as soon as possible t 

1. When IS the 3rd year examination held in Lahore? 

2. When does the term begin at Edinburgh? ' 

3. What difference does it make at Edinburgh in the cases of men who 
join after passing the 3rd year examination at Lahore &. those who 
join only after passing the 2nd year exam. — simply reading for the 
3rd year? 

. . .1 have not been able to write to Jawabarlal but you can show him this 
letter & he is to observe the same precaution which I have enjoined upon 
you. 

Yours aflly. 

Motilal Nehru 
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18. To Jawahar 


' Villa Branicka 
23, Kisseleff Strasse 
Homburg V.D.H. 
Augt. 9tb.; 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter of the 7th. I cannot account for only 4 out of 9 postcards 
reaching you. I stamped and posted them myself. . . . 

It is Very good ofDr. Wood to interest himself so fat in you as to be 
concerned with the qualifications of your private tutor and show his solici- 
tude for the progress you are making. He told me distinctly in your 
presence that French must be sacriSced to Latin. I think those are his 
very words. Besides I have preserved his letter in which he sets out all he 
wants, I enclose the fetter. Please show it to Mr. Tanner. Did Dr. Wood 
send you the French books you speak of or was it Mr. Tanner who got 
them for you? If Mr. Tanner simply asked for books taught in the lower 
forms they would of course send him all the books and would not know 
the arrangement arrived at between me and Dr. Wood. To make matters 
perfectly cleat I am again writing to Dr. Wood on the subject and will 
send you his reply. 

Today we finish the first week of Homburg treatment. When 1 wrote to 
you last about my state of health it was 1 think only the first or the second 
day of the treatment which therefore bad nothing to do with the improve- 
ment I bad made. Before this treatment I was taking the medicine prescri- 
bed by Sit Patrick Manson* in London “as an experiment". When the 
Homburg treatment was commenced I stopped all other medicines and 
although the doctor permitted the use of weak wines, I gave up alcohol 
altogether, strong or weak, and followed all other directions to the very 
letter. At the end of the week however I find my old complaints gradually 
returning. After the second or the third day of the treatment wife too 
began to fed weak & is now poorly. The doctor saw us today and said that 
the first week of the treatment generally produced such results but that if 
we continue the treatment we will find a change for the better next week. 
If the next week does not bring any better results it will be no use stopping 
here for the third and we wiTf go off to Ems instead of svastingtime 
here. 

The only one who has improved here is Many. She has considerably 
improved her appetite. She plays all day in the open air and has learnt 
many English words and short sentences which she pronounces quite 
charmingly. Her Jkep has however not left her. She is as much admired 
here as she was in London and elsewhere and whenever anyone attempts 
to speak to her she makes all sorts of awkward Kori. 

’b. 1844; Scouish doetpr, famous for his piooecrifls worfc, along with Ross, in 
mataria resscreb; taccr he-b<caffl« hfesUcal Adviser at (he Coicnia) OtHce in London, 
and helped in the esiaWisbrnent of the London School of Tropical Medicine; d. 1922. 
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from you for the last two days of our stay at Cologne and naturally became 
anxious when wc found none were awaiting our arrival here. It is all right 
now that s\chavc heard from you. 

This is a very quiet nice little place. We have begun the treatment 
today. The springs arc within 10 minutes easy walk of our Hotel. I got 
up at 6 this morning, was dressed & ready at 7andgl.as$ in hand proceeded 
to the spring prescribed for me (The Elirabclh). I met hundreds of ladies 
& gentlemen glass in hand going to the s-arioui springs. After sipping two 
glasses of the water which tasted much like Soda water I came back to 
the hotel.. . .Breakfast consisting of weak tea, bread, butlcr&eggs follow- 
ed. An hour after 1 went to Iht Kaiser-Wilhelmshcd, had an inhalation 
of another spring water (Ludwig) and a carbonic acid bath thereafter. I 
then rested in a long chair for an hour as directed. The last operation 
was lunch on fish and chicken cookednarurc/e aslhcy call it here— viz. 
simply boiled. I am to have nothing but fish, chicken and mutton all 
cooked nalurak no wine or spirits. After lea 1 have to go to another spring 
and drink one glass of its water. 

Wife & Nanni too have had their drinks of Ludwig water w hich 1 
brought for them. Wife is to have her baths from tomorrow. Nanni will 
have no mineral water baths. 

Wc must stop here for three weeks from today. I am sure we will im* 
prove immensely before the three weeks are over. 

I have not bought any postcards yet but will do so tomorrow. lam 
writing my Indian mail today. 

I am very glad to hear that you will be able to do your Latin and nrith* 
metic thoroughly before your exam. I have not yet written to anyone of 
the London people but will do so tomorrow. 

Your alTectienate 
Father 

In addressing letters always say •'HomburgV.D. Hohe” or" Homburg par 
Franefurt”. The former you will find printed on the heading of this paper 
as well as on the cover. It means "Ilomburg on the height”. There are 
several Hombuigs in Germany and H is always safe to add the distinguish- 
ing words. 


16. ToJawahar 


Grand Hotel 
Bad Homburg 
August 5th, 1905. 


My dear Jawahar, 

It IS now 7-45 p.m. and no telegram from Brajlal. . . . 

I have nothing to say except that wc are all right. Life here is 
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monotonous inspite of the town having supplied a number of amusements. 
The chief of these is what they cal! a very good concert, blJt I have no taste 
for it. It was a dark gloomy day today and I spent it in practising on the 
camera without of course exposing the films. 

Your letter received. Glad to hear you like Gordon. I hope Mr. 
Tanner^ is all right now. 

I send yon eight postcards today. The first seven are the pictures of the 
seven springs and the eighth the picture of the Kaiser Bath where we have 
our baths every day. 

Did you receive Nanni’s postcard intact with the little contrivance making 
the birds sing? 

With love from all 

Youraircctionatc, 

Father 

Please continue to address your letters Poi/e /fesfon/c as I am looking 
out for lodgings and may remove any day. 

Iforgot to tell you that Tennis is in full swing here. Homburg is sup- 
posed to possess the best Tennis Courts in all Europe. I had a mind to 
join the club but when I saw that not only men but girls played a much 
prettier game than 1 could ever expect to do I decided not to join. 

M.N. 


17. To Brajlal Nehru 


Villa Branicka 
23, KisseleffStrasse 
Homburg V. D.H. 
Augt. 8lh, 1905 


•Dear Brajlal, 

I saw the result of your examination in the Times early this morning. 
Your letter was received only in the afternoon. 

•• .Youare of course fullyalive to the vital issues which depend upon 
the result ofyour Bing at the I.C-S. both to yourself and to the community 
large. Just one year of really hard work and you can make yourself a 
hero. I am looking forward to the day when Reuter will cable across the 
seas to India that Mr. B. Nehru of Allahabad heads the list ofiucccssfu! * 
Candidates for the I.C.S. You can easily accomplish this if you will only 
y yourself to it and I have no reason to think that you will not. 


Eflgtish clertymaa whose family Jaw^harial tUhiu 
peat his vacaiicm as a student. 
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larasotry fo: Jagmohan.* Out he UaplodJing young fellow and might 
f:t ihrough. 

Nw I want to get Kishan* here (I mean England or rather Scotland). 
Bui r'«5e rot swoid of ihh to India orto any one who can or is likely 
to nrilelo India 1 ha>e been revolving a thousand plans in my own mind 
about wife's stay in Europe for ayTarand also about Kishan's completing 
his cducat/onin England. It will bea proud dayforme when I shall have 
ihculiifjCtioaofsceipgyouafuH blown I.C S.&Kishan an I.M.S. Hitherto 
I was looking at the two questions i e. that of my wife's stay here & that of 
Kiihan's coming over separately. It 1$ only two or three days ago that it 
struck tae to puuhe two together and solve them as a single whole. The 
ttsuh so fat seems satisfactory but I must confess that I am far from 
decided jet. The plan W'orksout as follows: Kishan's examination comes 
off. if 1 am not mistaVen, sometime this month. My recollection is that his 
college reopens aflerthe vacation which follows the examination some 
time jnOctober when the results are published. I am sure you can ascer- 
tain this from one of ihemany Lahore College men now at Edinburgh. 
Theman who met us the otherday with Ikbal Narain is sure to Icnow.'If 
Khhan can finish his examirtation some time this month or even the next 
he can arrive in England while 1 am there. I can lake a house for wife In 
one of the suburbs of Edinburgh (preferably the place where the man, I 

lave just alluded to, lives with his Panjabi family) for wifed: Klshan. The 
ptoxlmiiy of the Panjabi ladies willbc a great relief to wife, and Klshan 
wilt without prejudice to his studies be in a position to look aflct her. 
What do you tay to this plan? UviogwIII be much che.spcr in Scotland 
than in Enfland. Of course it will be colder but I do not think it svill make 
s cry much dilTercnce. Please make enquiries from Edinburgh on three 
points and let me know the result as soon as possible : 

1. When Isihe 3rd year examination held in Lahore? 

2. When does the term begin at Edinburgh? » 

3. W hat difference does it niike at Edinburgh in the cases of men who 
>3in after passing the 3rd year examination at Lahore & those who 
yam enjy after passing the 2nd year exam.— simply reading for the 
3rd year? 

. . -1 ka>e notbfenable tow-nte to Jawaharlal but you can show him this 
Iftter & he is to observe the umc precaution which I have enjoined upon 


Yours aflly. 
MotiUl Nehru 
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18. To Jawafiar 


Villa Branicka 
23, Kisseleff Strasse 
Homburg V.D.H. 
Augt. 9th.; 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter of the 7th. 1 cannot account for only 4 out of 9 postcards 
reaching you. I stamped and posted them myself. . . . 

It is very good of Dr. Wood to interest himself so far ia you as to be 
concerned with the qualthcations of your private tutor and show his solici- 
tude for the progress you arc making. He told me distinctly in your 
presence that French must be sacrificed to Latin. Ithinkthose are his 
very words. Besides I have preserved his letter in which he sets out all he 
wants. I enclose the letter. Please show it to Mr. Tanner. Did Dr. Wood 
send you the French books you speak of or was it Mr. Tanner who got 
them for you? If Mr. Tanner simply asked for books taught in the lower 
formsthey would of course send him all the books and would not know 
the arrangement arrived at between me and Dr. Wood. To make matters 
perfectly clear I am again writing to Dr. Wood on the subject and will 
send you his reply. 

Today we finish the first week of Homburg treatment. When I wrote to 
you last about my state of health it was 1 think only the first oi the second 
day of the treatment which therefore bad nothing to do with the improve* 
ment 1 had made. Before this treatmeat I was taking the medicine prescrl* 
bed by Sir Patrick Manson' in London “as an experiment”. When the 
Homburg treatment was commenced I stopped all other medicines and 
although the doctor permitted the use of weak wines, I gave up alcohol 
altogether, strong or weak, and followed all other directions to the very 
letter. At the end of the week howver I find my old complaints gradually 
returning. After the second or (he third da> of the treatment vrife too 
began to feel weak & is now poorly. The doctor saw us today and said that 
the first week of the treatment generally produced such results but (hat if 
we continue the treatment we will find a change for the better next week. 
If the next week does not bring any better results it will be no use stopping 
here for (he (bird and nvr will go ofT to Ems instead of wasting titne 
here. 

The only one who has improved here is Nany. She has considerably 
improved her appetite. She plays all day in the open air and has learnt 
many English words and short sentences which she pronounces quite 
charmingly. Her Jhep has however not left her. She is as much admired 
here as she was In London and elsewhere and whenever anyone attempts 
to speak to her she makes all sorts of awkward Van. 

‘b. 1814; Scoitish docior, ftmous for hlspioneetins work, aJon* with Ross, io 
malaria research; later he'btcatne Mc^cal AMser at the Colonial Office in London, 
and helped in the establishment of the London School of Tropical Medicine; d. 1922, 
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I have had no Indian mail yet. I am afraid Cooks stupid ckiks have 


bungled again. 
With love 


Your affectionate 
Father 


1 9. To Jawahar 


Villa Btanicka 
23,Kis5eleff Sir. 
Homburg V.D.H. 
14.8. ’05. 


My dear lawahar, 

Enclosed is Dt. Wood’s reply to my letter. He has written to Mr. Tanner 
too. This ought to set your mind at test. I cannot understand why Dr. 
Wood has suddenly developed such a keen interest in you. Has Mr. Blair’s 
visit anything to do with U? 

The haloon ascent yesterday was a success. It went up straight several 
thousand feet high in the air & then drifted in one direction till it was 
last viewed. We did not see it coming down. 

The most beautiful thing I have seen here is a luminous founfain. It 
is not one of those things on which electdc or lime light is thrown from 
the outside. The electric light arrangement is all in the fountain Itself and 

it is so arranged as to make the water jet look like live fire^ I am told it 

is the only one of its kind in Germany & possibly in the world. 

We are much tie same as before. 

Your affectionate 
Father 


20. To Jawahar 

Villa Branicka 
23, Kisseleff Str. 
Hotnbutg—V.D.H. 
Augt. 15th.. 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

Last night was the most miserable night I have passed for a long time 
past. 1 was all right during the .day but was so much troubled by the 
cough at night that I Was awake till 3 o’ clock in the morning and my 
sleep after that was not uninterrupted. X called the doctor this morning 
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and told him point blank that his treatment had made me much worse 
than I was when I arrived here. He agreed with me in thinking that it 
would be no use wasting another week here & that we must proceed to 
Ems. But what guarantee is there that we would be better off at Ems? It 
is clear that the London doctors were wrong in sending us here. Is it not 
possible (I should say probable) for them to be equally wrong as to Ems? 
On giving the matter my best consideration I have decided to consult the 
most eminent German doctors before I commit myself to another course 
of treatment. Though there is no knowing that these medicaUuminaries 
are any better than those I have consulted in London but it will be a great 
satisfaction to me to know that I have done all that could possibly be 
done. 

I leave for Berlin tomorrow n'oon leaving wife, Nanni, & Miss Hooper' 
here. The house is a very comfortable one and the landlady a very accom- 
modating & obliging person. Wife is quite satisfied and I trust there will 
be no trouble during my temporary absence. 1 will have to be at Berlin 
for a couple of days and ifadvised logo to Ems, which is on the way, I 
svil] stop there for a day on my return to select a house tec. 

More from Berlin. 

Your aifectioflBte 
Father 


I will call for letters at the Berlin Post-o/Trce. 


21. To Jawahar 


Hotel d’ Angletcrre 
Bad Ems 
I7.S.05. 


My dear Jawahar, 

We arrived here safe this afternoon at ( p.m. having left Komburg 
at 9 a.m. The four hours journey would be a very pleasant one but for 
the fact that there were two changes of trains. The line runs alongside the 
Rhine following alt its meandcrings and the scenery on both sides of the 
river is simply perfect. As usual we were packing till after I o'clock this 
morning and arc very much tired. 

Our baggage (the registered trunks) were left behind at one of the 
stations where we had to change. We had a very late lunch and I could 
not make time to calf at the post-office. I will however do so tomorrow and 
hope to receive your letter. 

Ems is one of the loveliest hiUc places I have seen. Of course Ihete is no 
knowing what effecijts waters will have upon us but if they agree with 


'Serttd the Nehm fsmily at {cvenKSt, 
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us I should like Jo stop here for thefull term of four weeks. Thelittle 
town IS situated on both banks of the small river Lahn with high hills on 

all sides. Puny motor boats ply up and down at intervals of 10 minutes. 

There ,s a tiny railway going up the top of one of the high hills. Covered 

S 1, f.rv '11"":“' Th„c is the unavoidable 

Casino(cnlledtheKeethous)andlheband plays three times a day. The 

fomo “ “• “* I mil send you some postcards 

IfThe rr^r. ® ■>" l-“k 

I wrote & made an appointment with the Doctor before we ieft 
Hombnrg. On arr.val , found his letter and am now eapecti.g him 'evmy 

Your affectionate - 
Father 


22. ToJaviahar 


.Hotel d’ Angleterre Englischer Hof. 

Bad Ems, 
Augt, 23rd, 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

hf'nowi^tLe™™?S;He'of^h?s^'^‘‘; O- 

youinoneofmXTers ttoe L v^r^^^^^^^ 

srra'.i’st'ii”"^^ 

eottectly & to the point within the y”“™lf to answer them 

learnt by practice I T™ t """ >>'>' ""'y be 

thoroughly but could not show ^tt^w their subjects 

although they w?“e °w c°^ ‘= ftrir ™ir papers, 

nothing about your Ariftim »• , 5*^® as was necessary. You say 

to you by Mr. Brooks l>eheve in the knowledge imparted 

possible & here aB-in vrh 

process for arriving i an LweT”' yox^T •“ “c shortest 

Tomorrow is Nanni'. v lj 

(httle ones) just in front of our h^el ^ school for boys & girls 

treat them tomorrow with Pooi-' I am going to 

I thought they were about ^ ‘'‘eat. 

have 380 names out of wbii is now found to 

out of which quite 340 answer the roll call every morning. 

> "““OPMX. 
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It is a matter of some £14 but the children are very poor and the money 
will be well spent. 

It is Wednesday today but I have not yet received the last Indian mail. 

Both wife and I arc progressing slowly— and Ictus hope surely. 

' I received a letter from Brajlal from Dieppe but he gave no address 
saying that he had none as be had not taken any lodgings. 

Foster' wrote to me something about your overcoat and jackets. Iforget 
it now. See what he wants when you go to town next. 

It is enough to say “Bad Ems, Germany'* in addressing your letters. 

YouralTectionalc 

Father 


23. To Jawahar 


Hotel d* Angleterrc EngUschcr Hof. 

Bad Ems 
Augt. 27th, 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

1 have been very lazy for the last few days (1 am told this is the effect 
of Ems cure)& have not been able to write you letters of any length. 
For two days I was very busy with Nany*s birthday tea party to the school 
children. It was a grand success. The children numbered about 400 and 
ns there was not enough room in the Hotel grounds for all they had to be 
entertained in two batches on twoconsccuthe days. They were mostly 
poorbuttherewdsa fair proportion of those coming from the better 
classes. Jo school life they make no distinction between the rich poor 
in this country «£ the parents of the more well-to-do willingly allowed 
their children to attend the parly. The only difference was the latter made 
ti small present of flowers to Nany & one of them gave a handsome 
packet of note paper. They were served with chocolate & cake and 
enjoyed it very much. Before taking their leave they sang several songs 
in German and the masters made neat little speeches in English to which 1 
replied suitably. Nan> was literally laden with presents and her birthday 
Will not be easily forgotten at Ems. Large crowds assembled round the 
grounds and Nany was cheered by them. She shook hands with each 
guest (poor thing was quite esbausted). Besides the presents brought by 
(he children the Proprietor of the hotel scot a beautiful birthday cake, the 
jeweller from whom I bought a pair of ear-rings for Nany sent her a 
magnificent basket offlowers and several lodgers in the hotel also sent 
flowers. It was the grandest birthday Nany has ever had or perhaps will 
have in future. She behaved very well indeed and looted like a little queen 
in her new dress. 1 have come to be known at Ems as an Indian rrince. 


'A ttpuied lai'oruis fma cf UmJen patnmlvtd by SawjhirUI Ntfiru. 
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Cheap fame purchased for £15 only* 

informed you at the time and Homburg of which I 

Homburg I wrote .othl MLl ®'f“' >“vi„g 

irregular* careless working ofhls'sBff Md 

tions. He has written to anoW;!! r. .u ^ necessary instruc- 

it will not be repeated You/fetw **** mistake <£ to say that in future 

.hink .be, »i.^“an;“,;rn^:“r;e^t;sbi„“^ ' "f 

and supersedes my own ins.mctions ^ 

Hn.''pt;:‘;rbV;e:emT,tio7^‘'''°'™^ « •»' 

about anhour by Ry. from here. I intend Ming', o^aee'r 

. Your loving 

Father 


24- To Jawahar 

Bad Ems 
Septf. 2nd., 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

MatTuiuIy™':”" Jome vtV"; ’’‘'r- Thursday was the 

ailyltTar 

The second week of Pm« t 

say that I have made no imnrLT'”*^t!"* 'cannot 

, >mprovemcnt but I must say that I am not 

Among the high-sastg Hi^ 

prohibited Th«.'"wh"*™*i*"^ *^®***™"'‘ Particular, 
Pandit B T'* lo perform d ’*^re considered to have lost 

ofMotiUlN^C IJha^a weuS[^"^ «"tnony. on return, 

‘he w '0 England and’^^ Congress leader, and contemporary 

-.V Su“t"' -^~rrwe“ rs™e,.Xo^ 
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satisfied with it. The precautions I take from morning to evening would 
have resulted in the same improvement anywhere. However, it is some 
thing to have complete rest I am eertainiy having that. Your mother 
is decidedly worse than she was in Lemdon but her state of health is 
ascribable more to her condition than climatic causes. 

Nany is thriving. She has a Intter complaint against you. She says 
“brother has not sent me even a penny postcard for my birthday present.” 
I think her complaint is well founded. She »vrilcs a letter for you almost 
everyday. The writing of course consists of crooked lines <£ loops and 
when I say I cannot read it she retorts “You don’t know German. This 
is German.” There is a big girl about 13, the daughter of an English 
Colonel whose wife is taking her cure. Nany has made friends with her 
& they play together all day. 

The result of your sending my Indian mail to me is that I get it a day 
later than when it was sent by Cook. I got it on Thursday which is the 
mail day & could not find time to answer. However it is matter of two 
more weeks only & you need not alter the arrangement. 

Yours affly. 

Motjla] Nehru 


25. To Jawahar 


Bad Ems 
15-9-OS 


My dear Jawahar, 

Brajlal came yesterday. \ leave for Freiburg today. Brajlal wants to 
see the different sights of Ems and will leave with your mother and Nanni 
tomorrow. They will make one or two halls on the way back but you will 
be informed of the exact lime of their arrival by wire. Please meet your 
mother at the station and wire to me her safe arrival. 

My address is 

Hotel Zahringer Hof 
Freiburg in Baden (Germany) 

You must say “Freiburg, Baden” as there are two Freiburgs in Germany 
and one in Switzerland. 

I cannot say how long I will stop at Freiburg or where I will go when 
I leave it. I will however wire to London to Brajlal or you the name of the 
place I am leaving for which will mean that I will call for letters and 
telegrams at the Post-Office there. 

No time to write more. Am very busy. 

Your loving. 
Father 
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26. To Jawahar 

Hotel Sommer 
Zum Zahringer Hof 
Freiburg I.B. 
Sept'r. 16th, 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

I arrived here safe last night. This morning 1 saw Professor Kilian the 
greatest authority in Germany on throat chest diseases. I have written 
a full account of the interview to Brajlal and asked him to preserve the 
letter for you. The result was that the doctor said I had exhausted all 
conceivable remedies and that he could do nothing further for me. He 
recommended a change to the most impossible places for impossible lengths 
of time. 

This is most beautiful country. I propose to rest here for two or three 
days. I do not know what my next move would be but 1 will make up my 
mind by tomorrow & let you know. 

I hope Brajlal has left with party today. He will wire to you and you 
must meet him at the station. 

Hoping you are all right. 

' Your loving 

Father 


27, To Jawahar 


Waldstatterhof & Savoy-Hotel 
Lucerne (Suisse) 
Septr. 20th., 1905 


Dear Jawahar, 

I arrived here night before last. Yesterday was .spent partly on the 
lake & partly on the Rigi mountain from where I sent you & Nany a number 
of postcards. Today is a very wcl & rainy day & it is impossible to see any 
scenery though jt abounds in the neighbourhood. I am going to utilize it 
in seeing the various panoramas & dioramas provided under covered build- 
ings. Yesterday was glorious and 1 made up my mind to give all the time 
at my disposal to Lucerne omitting Paris altogether from the programme. 
The air is so bracing that I felt exhilarated. But if today’s weather con- 
tinues I am afraid I will have to revert to the old programme. In any case 
you will receive a telegram lomorrowtelling you where I am or where I go. 

I called at the Post-office but there was nothing for me. I ought at least 
to have received a telegram of the safc^arrival of Brajlal & party who 
were due in London last evening. Perhaps I will receive it in the course 
of the day. 
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I am all ligM and have no cough etc. 
here. 


wish I had a fortnight to stay 

Your affectionate 
Father 


28. To Jmahar 


\Valdstalteihor& Savoy-Hotel 
Lucerne (Suisse) 
Septr.21st, 05 


My dearJawahar. ^Mhrr’s safe arrival after rost'^S 

I got the telegiam of your mother ant the whole 

yesterday. The weather contiooed to j„„,o,cmcnt whatever. I did 

• Ly yesterday and it is now "““"J"’' and must venture out arter 

what could be done in bad wea her yesteway^^ today and 

lunch today to see what protobly an , had been 

tomorrow here and must t»^' ,.„eing with me wonderfully. 

here a fortnight earlier The chmam » «"™^paris. , ^^d no Intent.on 

I have just purchased my <‘chet ^ stretch from here to 

of stoppingat Paris but I find ** ***\ ,jave here by the 7 a.m. ^ 

London without a break. the same evening. 1 slecP I**® ® 

the 23rd «S arrive at Pans at5.45 p.m- —jpg w some convenient tram 

in Paris and leave for London the^^^^^ ItUagreatpUy that 

Ireaehioglthesameeveoing iwal'vw^ „ thoroughly to my 

I have to leave this beautiful place • ayth and I must hav c 

satisfaction but you will be gomg to school o 
least two days with you. Your 

a ihelist few days of the holidays 

You must leave the Vicarage & spen 
with us at Bailey’s. 


J9. TaJavaf'er 


Bailey's Hotel 

London 

Seplt.Mih.IW5 


DeatJswahat. „rieBin£ you anot M 

I take the eaihevt opportunity of ^ 
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ration before I could run up. However, it is all sentiment and I have 
e^ery reason to hope that it will soon pass off. I am going back to India 
with the firm conviction that I have sown the seed of your future greatness 
and I have not a shadow of a doubt thaiyou have a great career before 
you. We have seen enough of you at Harrow to be satisfied that you will 
be quite happy there. Your mother is getting over the shock of parting 
and her mind is perfectly at ease about your welfare but you must not 
miss a single mail. Write to us at Paris, Marseilles, and Port Said as 
arranged last night. Youwill getmy letters from every port. It will how- 
ever be too much to have no news of you for three weeks at a stretch and 
I will ask you to send us a telegram with just one word "well." You must 
send this telegram so that it may reach us a day or two after our arrival at 
Allahabad, say on the 6th Novr. 

I am writing to Dr. Wood and the Tanners. 

Now farewell my dear boy and take every possible care of yourself. 

Your loving 
Father 


Paris address— Hotel Continental 
Marseilles Do— Thomas Cook 
Steamer— S.S. Macedonia 


Telegram to be sent on the 6th Novr. 
Nehru Allahabad well 


Vou need not put down your own name. 


33. ToJawahar 

Hotel Continental 
3, Rue Dc Castiglione 
Paris 

Octr. I6th., 1905 

My dear boy, **^'‘*^ 

vtre 'o'!rcrSn‘!."'i a very pfcasant but at the same time a 

timed to sail from ’"''■"'“■ay moruing. Out steamer is 

Paris in two days but t wilUhL " “ us to see the whole of 

ber Paris. She is verv ft, t, nwther enough to make her remera- 

dulUlldaybutitwa/aT.rK*'*^"*^ and has been very 

was the usual rush before w. tils' was dead tired. There 

rush before we left Bailey-a Hotel. Something had to be 
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done to the very Iasi moment. Parcels continued to arrive till 12 (noon) 
when it was discovered that the trunks & boxes we had were not enough 
to hold everything. A new boxwas at once sent for from Harrods. We 
left the Hotel at 15 minutes to 2 and caught the 2.20 train by the skin of 
our nose as somebody put it. I will write to you again tomorrow. I 
could not find time to write to Dr. Wood and the Tanners from London 
but I will do so from here tomorrow. I am now quite tired and want to 
goto sleep. 

I hope we will hear from you daily while we are in France. Give me a 
complete accountof your first (aggiogday f am so anxious to know what 
menial services are exacted at Harrow from the only and dearly beloved 
son of a man who employs more than 50 servants in India. 

Please have yourself photographed at once in your school clothes and 
send us i dozen at least of the photographs. Also do not delay handing 
the order for the uniform to the Sergeant any longer. As soon as you are 
fully equipped have yourself photographed again in your uniform and send 
us half a dozen. 

Please begin to write Ictlcr-diary. 1 am afraid I have not given you 
enough money for the vacation but I have unfortunately left my cheque 
book behind and am wiring for it. On receipt 1 will send you a cheque 
which you can cash if necessary at any time. 

With love from mother and self and Nanni. 

Your lovjDg 
Father 


J4. To Jawafiar 


Marseilles 


My dear Jawahar, 

Wcarrlved here safe about an hour agoand have stopped for the night 
at the same hotel in which we slopped coming out. It is a few minutes 
past 12(inidn'ph0 & I base to date this note the 20ih. 

Cook's man was at thestaliOTj but hehad nolelten for me though be 
was telegraphed from Marseilles. The Macedonia sails today at 10 a.m. 
but I will call at Cook’s office for letters at 8. 1 will have no lime to .write 
to you after I leas c my bed this morning & am therefore doing so before I 
go to bed. Ido hope I will have the satisfaction of hearing from you 
before sve sail. I w ill wire our los'e if there is time. 

You must bear in mind that in you W'C are kas'ing the dearest treasure 
we have in this world and perhaps in other worlds to come. We arc suITer' 
ing the pangs of leparafion from you simply for )our own good. It is not 
a question of providing for )o« as I can do that perhaps in one single year's 
income. U is a question of making a real man of you which you ore bound 
to I'C. It would have been extremely srffiib—J should tay li.'iful-^lo keep 
you with us and Iea>-e )ou a fortune in gold with little or no educalioa. 
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Villa Branicka 
23,Kisselcff Strasse 
Homburg V.D.H. 
13.10.05 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letters. I have got the Pioneer Mail of the 7ih, 14tb, fc 21st July 
and have looked through them again and again to find the news of the 
death of the Maharaja of Kashmir’s' infant son but it has escaped my eye 
every time. The strange part of the affair is that I was actually wiring my 
“hearty congratulations” for the restoration of fuller powers when you 
were writing to me to send a wire of condolence for another event. As I 
have said nothing except the words I have quoted they may apply to 
either event but I hope the Maharaja will have the sense to understand my 
meaning. 

Wife is all right now and went to the Hotel to take her lunch. The new 
teeth will be ready by the end of the next week. 

1 am much the same. The cough troubles me at night only and is not 
so bad as it was in London. ! have to wait for another three days to see 
the end of the second week of treatment. 

I see the “Cat’s away and the mice play”. Mr. and Mrs. Tanners’ 
absence from the vicarage enables you to pass so many afternoons with 
Bijju Ghai. 

Thcreis to be a balloon ascent at the Keerhous (Casino) and we are 
going to see it. 

Your affectionate 
Father 


32, To Jav.vhar 


Dailey’s Hotel 
London 
Oetr. 16th., 1905 


My dear boy. 

1 hope you returned to Harrow safely and were admitted into the house 
Without any difTiculty. The patting is of course always painful but it has 
been Very much so with your mother and myself as it undoubtedly was 
with j-ou. You left me so suddenly that I could not even embrace you & 
kiss you as there was just lime to shale hands the train being already in 

Mihariji PfsUp Smfti of Kashmir, h. 1850: *ticcc«ded |o tht godJl, 18^5; 
earttffd a ColontI ia Ihc ItrUish artny. ISS8; G.C.S.I.. 1802; aucndnl Delhi Durbar. 
1911: O.C.r.C., 1911; Li. General. 1916. d. IMS. 
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motion before I could run up. However, it is all sentiment and I have 
every reason to hope that it will soon pass off". I am going back to India 
with the firm conviction that I have sown the seed of your future greatness 
and I have not a shadow of a doubt that you have a great career before 
you. We have seen enough of you at Harrow to be satisfied that you will 
be quite happy there. Your mother is getting over the shock of parting 
and her mind is perfectly at ease about your welfare but you must not 
miss a single mail. Write to us at Paris, Marseilles, and Port Said as 
arranged last night. You will get my letters from every port. It will how- 
ever be too much to have no news of you for three weeks at a stretch and 
I will ask you to send us a telegram with just one word “well." You must 
send this telegram so that it may reach us a day or two after our arrival at 
Allahabad, say on the 6th Novr. 
lam writing to Dr. Wood and the Tanners. 

Now farewell my dear boy and take evei^ possible care of yourself. 

Your loving 
Father 


Paris address— Hotel Continental 
Marseilles Do— Thomas Cook 
Steamer — S.S. Macedonia 


Telegram to be sent on the 6ih Novr. 
Nehru Allahabad well 


You need not put down your own name. 


33. ToJawabar 


Hotel Continental 
3, Rue De CastigHone. 

Paris 




Oefr. 16th., 

Mj Otar boy, 10.45p.nJ.' 

“ ""y pfcassnt but at the same time a 

timed to sail from »i;. ,, "" Thursday morning. Our steamer IS 

Marseilltsihentevi.' "““‘’’■"'•‘’"•'tiday and 1 want m get to 
Pansin i«odai,b„n ''n”'.”®” “ “npossible for US to seethe whole of 
her Pans She is v ''' *"°''’y°“*‘***o*h«enoughtom3keherremem- 
dullall day but It concerned about you and has been very 

"as the usual m.i, *hc was dead tired. There 

n»h before wc left Bailey's Hotel. Something had to be 
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done to the very last moment. Parcels continued to arrive till 12 (noon) 
when it was dtscovcred that the trunks & boxes we had were not enough 
to hold everything. A new boxwas at once sent for from Harrods. We 
left the Hotel at 1 5 minutes to 2 and caught the 2.20 train by the skin of 
our nose as somebody put it. I will write to you again tomorrow. I 
could not find time to write to Dr. Wood and the Tanners from London 
but I will do so from here tomorrow. I am now quite tired and want to 
goto sleep. 

I hope we will hear from you daily while we are in France. Give me a 
complete account of your first fagging day I am so anxious to know what 
menial services are exacted at Harrow from the only and dearly beloved 
son of a man who employs more than 50 servants in India. 

Please have yourself photographed at once in your school clothes and 
send us 4 dozen at least of the photographs. Also do not delay handing 
the order for the uniform to the Sergeant any longer. As soon as you are 
fully equipped have yourself photographed again in your uniform and send 
us half a dozen. 

Please begin to write letter-diary. I am afraid I have not given you 
enough money for the vacation but I have unfortunately left my cheque 
book behind and am wiring for It. On receipt I will send you a cheque 
which you can cash if necessary at any time. 

With Jove from mother and self and Nanni. 

Your loving 
Father 


34. To Javrahar 

Marseilles 

20.i0.05. 

My dear Jawahar, 

Wearrived here safe about an hour agoand have stopped for the night 
at the same hotel in which we stopped coming out. It is a few minutes 
past 12 (midn'ght) & I have to dale this note the 2Qth. 

Cook’sman was at the station but he had no letters for me though he 
was telegraphed from Marseilles. The Macedonia sails today at JO a.m. 
but I will cat! at Cook’s ofUcc for letters at 8. I will have no time to .write 
to you after I leave my bed this morning & am therefore doing so before I 
go to bed. I do hope I will have the satisfaction of hearing from you 
before we sail. I will wire our love if there is lime. 

You must bear in mind that in you wc arc leaving the dearest treasure 
We have in this world and perhaps in other worlds to come. We arc suffer- 
ing the p.vn£s of separation from you simply for your own good. It is not 
a question of providing for jou as I can do that perhaps in one single year's 
income. It is a question of making a real man of jou which you arc bound 
to be. it would have been extremely selfish— I should say sinful— to keep 
you with us and leave you a fortuBtin gold with little or no education. 
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I think I can without vanity say that I am the founder of the fortunes of 
the Nehru family. I look upon you, my dear son, as the man who will 
build upon the foundations I have laid and have the satisfaction of seeing 
a noble structure of renown rearing up its head to the skies. We leave you 
m flesh but will always be with you in sjMrit- You must pursue your noble 
object without feeling that you are separated from your loving and 
devoted parents. In less than 10 months I will again be with you to find 

1 hope and believe ample justification for leaving you behind and in about 

2 years you will be in a position to pass a few months among your old 
surroundings at Allahabad. But what a diiTerence would there bel Laden 
with all the honours within your reach at Harrow, and budding into a 
vigorous manhood— will not our hearts leap for joy at the sight of. you? I 
never thought I loved you so much as when I have to part with you though 
for a short time only. Perhaps itisduc to my weak heart but my sense of 
duty to you h as strong as it ever wa.s and as for the poor weak heart, it 
is in yout keeping. U seems to me that the one ambition of my life is to 
see you successful, I have not the slightest doubt that you will'rise to all 
my expectations and more— you have enough of work to keep you engag- 
ed. Apply yourself to it like a man and accomplish your mission. Work 
includes the preservation of health. Be perfect both in body and mind 
and this is the only return we seek for tearing ourselves from you. I could 
write pages in this strain but k is c'ose upon 1 o' clock and you really need 
no sermon from me. I will therefore say farewell mine own darling boy 
and take every care of yourself. In doing so you will be taking care of 
your parents. 

Your loving 
Father 


35. To Jawahar 
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so far revived me as to induce me to attach little or no importance (o the 
parting which is now over and to think only of the future meeting under 
most gratifying circumstances. Yourmother too is not so dejected now 
as she was and by the time we reach Port Said will I hope begin to think 
as I do. Yours is not a weak &wom-out heart like ours and I am sure 
you will take less time to get over the parting. So we will say nothing more 
about it, but talk of things which form our present surroundings. 

I am glad to hear we may expect your photos in the school jacket and 
the uniform at an early date. I should like you very much to practise 
shooting as much as you can. It is one of the most necessary qualihcations 
of a well educated man. Must you not keep a rifle of your own? I think I 
asked you this question in one of my earlier letters but have had no answer 
to it 50 far. 

The account of yout fagging is interesting. I wonder if you had ever 
lighted a firein India with your own hands. Ifnotyoumust have done it 
very clumsily indeed at Harrow. I should like to hear more of your fagging 
duties and if you will only follow my direction to write a sort of a diary 
from day to day, I will at the end of the svcck have a full account of your- 
self without putting you to any extra Inconvenience. 

It was verycold till yesterdaynooQ but tbeweatber has now changed. 
It is quite pleasant. We passed very near the Steamhok last night and saw 
the molten lava flowing by the mountain side 


2J.10.’05 

All of a sudden I felt 80 sleepy yesterday that 1 could finish the last 
sentence with some di/Rcuity. We reach Port Said early tomorrowmorning 
and I must finish this letter today. The ship is so over-crowded that all 
first saloon passengers cannot dineat the same time. They have to do so 
in two batches. Our turn comes first at 6 p.m. which is rather inconveni- 
ent. Among our fellow passengers are Lord Chelmsford* going to 
Australia and the Maharaja of Kapurihala* with his accomplished Maharani 
both in English clothes. The Maharani speaks English and French fluently 
and is one of the most beautiful women I have seen. She looks exactly 
like a European lady. 

I am glad to bear you are not pessimistic about your success at 
Harrow. 1 am quite confident that your name will soon be carved among 
the distinguished students of the school. The idea of not seeing us for a 
long time which troubled you when you wrote last has I hope passed away. 
It is not after all so very long that you will be away from us at a stretch. As 
I have already said I will see you in less than 10 months and the time of 
yout seeing your mother, Nanni and all the rest will depend upon your 
passing from the school to the UniversUy.thc utmost limit of which I take 

’Chelmsford, Fredrick John Napier Tbesiger, Isi Viscount, b. 1868; Go\emor 
of Queenjlaml, 1905-07: Oovcrnoi of New South Wales, 1909-13; Viceroy of India. 

1933. 

Vagatj.t Singh, b. 1872; made GC-Sf., t9ll; OC.f.E., 1918; GD.E., 1927; 
represented India at the League of Nations, 1926, 1927 and 1929; Member, 
Round Table Ccmference, 1931; d. 1919. 
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to be 2h years. It is too early yet to fix the day but I am sure we 
will be able to do so when I see you next in England. We will so arrange 
it that you will have some three months in India* accompany me on 
return to England. 

Cricket and Football cannot be learnt in a day. It was ray mistake 
that I did not give you some practice in both. I think it will be well if 
you can arrange to have some practice during your vacatioir. 

We have all but crossed the Mediterranean. It is quite pleasant so far — 
only we have had to discard the very thick clothing it was necessary to 
wear in England & France. We have yet to face the horrors of the Red 
Sea and a notice put up on the board calling upon passengers to notify to 
the purser before reaching Port Said if they want electric fans is ominous. 
To be On the safe side 1 have given the necessary notice. The weather in 
the Arabian Sea however will be perfect. 

Do not forget to send the telegram as I have directed in one of my 
letters. Always let me know in lime when you want money. I am afraid 
you will forget all about it till you come to your last shilling? In such a 
case you can get something from Drajbt or the Tanners or even Mr. 
Ford^ (the Solicitors). I am writing to them today. 

I have to write several letters & most finish this now. With love 

Your loving 

Father 


36. ToJawahar 


The Red Sea 
S.S. Macedonia 
Oclr. 28tb. 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

We are at last approaching Aden after a most trying passage through 
the Red Sea. For the last two nights I have not had a wink of sleep. 
Electric fans are in full swing every where but' the air is too heavy to 
breathe and perspiration flows freely. Compare this with the weather you 
must be havir^ Cw tVectevc favA— 

decks — blankets for no covering at all. This is the sixth time I am passing 
through the Red Sea but I have never before experienced such dreadful 
heat We are due at Aden tomorrow morning at 10.30. It will be equally 
hot there and worst of it all is that we trans-ship into a much smaller 
boat, The Oriental. This will take some time as 200 of us are bound for 
India and there is such a lot of baggage to be transhipped besides the 
mails. By tomorrow evening we hope to have more pleasant weather in 
the Arabian Sea. 


'Solidtot ftienU ot Moulat m Fn ptaiwt 
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There is little to tel! you of our doings since I wrote last from Suez. 
There has been the usual round of sports, dances and concerts. Last 
night some adventurous spirits got of a fancy dress ball. Ices & cool 
drinks were flying about. Kapurthala gave prizes to the best-dressed lady 
d gentleman. 

Thirteen days have passed since we parted with you! And yet it was 
but yesterday that you were hurrying up at Bailey's Hotel to catch your 

train at the Gloucester Road Station! 1 hope you have spent this interval 
in a way which has ere this brought conviction to your mind that the 
parting painful as it was was not so dreadful as it appeared to be at the 
time. You must of course be thinking of us as we have been of you but in 
a diflerent way— not with grief at the parting but with joy at the prospect 
of meeting again which as I have already told you will not be very remote. 
The news that you are well and progressing with your studies and games 
will inspire us with the same feeling. 

By the way should you at any time be ill you must write or wire 
Brajlal to see you at once. His presence will be a great help. The most 
important thing however is to see that you do not get ill which will be 
ensured by your observing the few simple rules of health which you know 
so well. 

I am writing to Ford to give you any money that you may want, fn 
case of emergency you can ask bim/or it either personally or by writing. 
Please let me know the exact dates of the beginning d end of the various 
terms at Harrow. 

It appears a little early tothink ofyour vacation nowbut itis really 
not so. When the vacation actually begins there will be no time to talk 
about it. 1 will therefore tell you what I think you should do in the 
vacation. Divide your time into three parts, not necessarily equal, ht 
Rest, 2nd Recreation, jrd Study. The last as little as possible consistently 
with what is required of you at the commencement of the next term. As 
to the first two they really overlap each other but what I was thinking 
of was the practice of college games such as cricket apart from other 
kinds of recreation which you may wish to have. You can engage the 
services of a professional as some Harrow boys who can afford it some- 
times do (so says Mr. Vachcll in his two books. Pro: I think is the 
Harrow abbreviation of the word Professional). Give up Tennis 4 don’t 
waste your time over a game which cannot stand you In good stead at 
School. There will be lots oftime to practiseil hereafter, and whatever 
you do Please da not bike at all. You can buy a horse & ride if you like 
but do not hike. Mr. Tanner was saying to me the other day that it was 
possible to arrange for your riding. 1 did not go into detail: then as 
my mind was occupied ivjih more important things concerning you, 
but you can find out from him. The practice of riding 5$ well worth 
keeping up and improving upon and I would not grudge you the expense 
it will involve. 

I do not know what else to say. lam nearly all right— here h just a 
liltle trace of cough which! expect will pass off in the Arabian Sea. 
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Your mother too got an attack of cough at Marseilles but is much 
belter now. Nany has felt the heat but her English is considerably 

improved. She has anumber ofEnglish boys& girlsfor her friends and is 

with them all day. She will surprise everyone in India. 

The moment I arrive in Allahabad which will be on the 4th Novr. I 

will have to plunge myself in business but I will always find time to write 
to you. 

Take care of yourself and work on my boy and be sure that you arc 
watched in spirit by 

Your ever loving 
Father 


37. To Jawahar 


The Arabian Sea 
S.S. Oriental 
Novr, 2nd, 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

We have after all survived the terrors of the Red Sea and the eccentri* 
cities of the wretched tub in which we are crossing the Arabian Sea. We 
are due at Bombay tomorrow morning at 9.30. The ‘Oriental' is just half 
the size of the Macedonia. There is no room on the decks to move about. 
The Sea has throughout been as still as a mill pond & yet the wretched 
thing rolls & pitches to a certain, extent— not enough however to cause sea 
sickness. The only thing that can be said to her credit is that she is making 
a record passage; 410 to 415 knots a day. 

I wired from Aden to Allahabad for Bhola^ & the beddings and if 
Shamji* has got scent of my arrival 1 hope to find him also at the Ballard 
Pier tomorrow. lean give you no Indian news as the English mail will 
close soon after our arrival in Bombay but I will keep this letter open and 
add a few lines from the Victoria Terminus. 

I have still a trace of cough left but it does not give me any trouble. 

Poor Nanni has lost all her freshness of complexion in the Red Sea and 
looks very pale. Your mother is much better and has got very friendly 
with the Rani Kinari of Kapurthala. Do you remember her portrait was 
once published in the Saraswaitl It also appeared in the last issue of the 
Queen. I hope to receive your telegram of welfare on the 6th and your 
letter on Sunday week. 

There is nor can be anything new to tell you from the Arabian Sea. 
With love 

Your loving 
Father 

■Bholanaeh Gwal Bans, an old servant of Motilal Nehni. 

'Shamji Mushran, one of Motilal Netini’s juniois at the Bar. 
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Allahabad 
Novr. 6th, 1905 


Mydcar Jawahar, 

We arrived at Bombay on the morning of the 3rd and came straight 
away by the Postal Special. Bhola and Sharoji met us at the Ballard Pier. 
We find it very hot here, ft was rather trying to travel from Bombay to 
Allahabad. 

Here we are at last, but somehow or other Anand Bhawan does not 
appear to be so full of Anand as it used to be. There is something wan- 
ting and that something must necessarily be yourself. I dare say we will 
soon be accustomed to it. 

I was under the impression (hat it svould be sometime before any 
business would come to me as my presence in Allahabad could only be 
known throughout the Province very gradually. 1 was however most 
agreeably surprised to seea large numberof clients eagerly expecting me 
with long purses. There were four outstation calls besides the ordinary 
High Court cases. I mean to stick to the High Court for sometime and 
have refused the outstation cases though (hey were tempting enough, 

I am afraid Nany will soon forget all her English as she does not like 
to spend all her time with Miss Hooper. She plays with Rupi^ctc. almost 
all day and talks Hindustani. 

M.N. 


Novr. 711 j, 1905 

Your welcome telegram with the single word ‘safe’ this morning. I 
have been very busy all day but unfortunately have not been able to get 
through much work. There was a regular stream of visitors with all sorts 
of idle questions as to what I saw in (he various countries of Europe 
I visited. I have to study several cases for tomorrow and make my debut 
in the High Court after 1 1 years. Briefs are Bowing la from all directions 
& being unused to work foralong time 1 find-it difficult to cope with 
them. I hope soon to fall in with the work & once in the swing everything 
will work smoothly. Yourtelcgram thismorninghas been of very great 
help to me as I can now u’ork wHh the conviction that up till yesterday my 
boy was all right. Your letters however will be as anxiously looked for 
as ever. A roan will wait at the delivery window of the Post-office every 
mail day to bring us the greatest comfort we can look for— a letter in 
your own handwriting. 

*ilup Kuraari, daughter of Mt^ianlal Nehru and grand-daugbter of Nandlal 
Nehruj m. Hariharrath Wanchu. 
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Your mother too got an attack of cough at Marseilles but is much 
better now. Nany has felt the beat but her English is considerably 

improved. She has a number of English boys & girls for her friends and is 

with them all day. She will surprise everyone in India. 

The moment I arrive in Allahabad which will be on the 4th Novr. I 
will have to plunge myself in business but I will always find time to write 
to you. 

Take care of yourself and work on my boy and be sure that you are 
watched in spirit by 

Your ever loving 

rather 


37. To Jawahar 


The Arabian Sea 
S.S. Oriental 
Novr, 2nd, 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

We have after all survived the terrors of the Red Sea and the cccentrl- 
cities of the wretched tub in which we are crossing the Arabian Sea. We 
ate due at Bombay tomorrow morning at 9.30. The 'Oriental’ Is just half 
the size of the Macedonia. There is no room on the decks to move about. 
ThcSeahasthroughoutbeeoasstillasa mill pond & yet the wretched 
thing rolls dpitches to a certain extent — not enough however to cause sea 
sickness. The only thing that can be said to her credit is that she is making 
a record passage: 410 to 415 knots a day. 

1 wired from Aden to Allahabad for Bbola^ & the beddings and if 
SharajP has got scent of my arrival 1 hope to find him also at the Ballard 
Pier tomorrow. lean ^ve you no Indian news as the English mail will 
close soon after our arrival in Bombay but I will keep this letter open and 
add a few lines from the Victoria Terminus. 

I have still a trace of cough left but it does not give me any trouble. 
Poor Nanni has lost all her freshness of complexion in the Red Sea and 

looks very pale. Your mother ismuch better and has got very friendly 
with the Rani Kinari ofKapurthala. Do you remember her portrait was 
once published in the .atronrati? It also appeared in the last issue of the 

Queen. 1 hope to receive your telegram of welfare on the 6th and your 
letter on Sunday week. 

There is nor can be anything new to tell you from the Arabian Sea. 
With love 

Your loving 
Father 

Bholanalh Gwal Bans, an oW servant of Motilai Nehru 
Shamji Mushran, one of Motilal Nehru’s juniors at the Bar. 
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Allahabad 
Novr. 12th., 1905 

Dear brother. 

Many thanks for your very hind letter- lam sorry I have not been 
able to write to you since I returned from Europe. From the moment I 
stepped out of the Railway carriage at the Allahabad station I have very 
seldom found myselfalooe. There is a regular stream of visitors, clients 
and friends. 

There are several matters in which it is necessary to send directions 
to Shridhar. He arrived in London only a few days before Heft and I 
bad no time to make any arrangements for him He brought no letter or 
other instructions from you and could say nothing except that he wanted 
to go to Cambridge. It was with the greatest difficulty that I could find 
time to accompany him there and I must confess I was not quite satisfied 
with what I did. I could not however have done belter within the short 
time at my disposal 


Novr. 13fh . 1905 

I had to break olT at t|\e above sentence yesterday as some visitors 
whom 1 could not ignore were announced. 1 resume this letter after 
more than 24 hours for a few minutes only. 

You sent me no letter with Shridhar but there was one by the next 
mail 1 should have got It in London if it were not registered, as it is I 
got it in Paris after I had commenced my return journey. I do not 
however think it would have made any difference as it did rtot contain any 
specific directions. 

I left London charging Brajlal Iwho by the way is now well able to take 
care of hicnself and others who might require looking after) to go down 
to Cambridge and see that Shridhar was amply provided with all his 
wants. Braj has dutifully carried out my injunction but from what he 
tells me 1 thmk Shridhar wants a little more looking after than Braj can 
afford. He (Braj) is appearing for fais I.C.S. in August next. He has 
obtained his Honors at Oxford quite easily retaining all his playful 
habits, but it is impossible for him to be among the selected few 
without applying himself wholly & solely to his studies. This he is 
fully prepared to do but not with two babies like Jawahar and Shn on 
his hands. 1 had enough limeto settle ewrydetaiJ about Jawahar and 1 
do not think Braj will have any difficulty with him. But he must giw 
some of his time to Shridhar which I have asked him to do. But for his 
seeing him, soon after v\e left, Shridhar would not have even the neces- 
sary clothing. I enclose Bfajlal’s lettcrfor your information. Please 
return it after perusal as 1 have to reply to it. 
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« continues to be hot but we arc getting accustomed to it. 

Biharibl’- came in this moinins to sec us. His mothcr'ici-law s 
mother is slowly expiring by sheer weight of years. She is 97 and odd 
months today. Tejwanti* and the children arc at Dalamau & could not 


Nov. 8th., 1905 

Man proposes and somebody else disposes. You know the great Khan 
Bahadur of Meerut.^ I was working hard at some of his cases fixed for 
today. Just before they were called on 1 received a telegram from Sheikh 
Waheduddin* that his father died last night. The cases were postponed. 1 
had a great respect for the old n’an and though he died full of years and 
honors I feel his loss keenly. 

My list of cases for tomorrow has reached its climax. During the last 
24 hours I have been engaged in every First Appeal on the list. My 
absence from tbe High Court for any length of time does not make any 
ditTcreace intny praetke. 1 am taken for a magieian! To my mind it is 
simple enough. I want money. 1 work for it and 1 get it. There are 
many people who want it perhaps more than 1 do but they do not work 
and naturally enough do not get it. 

Nikkoo's* Joneu* Is being celebrated at Lahore. Premnathji wired on 
invitation to us yesterday. ]t was thankfully declined. 

I have asked BhaijsnjF to come and live with us before he goes to 
England. He must be very lonely indeed after Shridhar’s departure. 

More tomorrow. 

M.N. 


*Eldtsi son of Nandlal and nephew of Molilal Nehru. 

*Wife of Biharilal Nehru, 

’Hafiz Abdul Karim Shaikh, b. 1838; a prominent landed proprietor of Meerut 

who was conferred the litle of Khan Bahadur for services rendered to the British 

Raj by his ancestors and himself; d. 1905. 

Son of Khan Bahadur Shaikh Hafiz Abdul Karim. 

Kunwar Lai Kaibju, younrer brother of Jivan l.al Kathju and son of Ratan Lai 
Kathju, 

‘Thread ceremony. 

Bansi Dhar Nehru, eldest brother of MotiUl Nehru; joined eovernment service 
and rose to the position of subordinate Judge; visited England to witness Queen 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee celebratSoua in 1897; d. 1913. 
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time to it all the same. Chakravarti& Nausfaad Ali were staying with me 
and many others who cameforoneor the other of thefunctioas at the 
Muir College^ chose the evenings for making their calls. I am writing my 
English mail today (Thursday) at the expense of Mrs. Annie Besant’s^ 
lecture in the Mayo Hall. She most be firing away her proofs of a “super- 
physical existence” at the present moment. 

I was delighted to read your last letter and will first notice a few points 
disclosed in it. 

Your non-attendance at the Trafalgar day lecture was no doubt due to 
your inexperience and want of ioformation. Apart from the fact that such 
non-attendance entailed “serious” consequences, as you say it did, you 
missed something which is not going to happen for another hundred years. 
Try to keep in touch with all your surroundings and do not let anything 
happen under your very nose without knowing it and receiving some 
impression from 4 about it. Experience is nothing but the sum total of 
impressions received from time to time by close observation. The closer 
the observation, the greater the experience. 

It is no use your tryitigto distinguish yourself at footer. You must of 
course play the game or rather try to play it as you put it. You have 
neither the strength nor the practice required for the game. Play it 
cautiously and do not come out of it with broken bones. I say this simply 
because I have read of a case of broken bones in the book “The 
Brothers” recommended by you. 

The one seotence in your letter which has bad a more exhilarating 
effect upon me than all my successes in life is that in which you assure 
me that “Harrow agreeswithyou quite well”. The fact of our not being 
there which you mention as a detracting circumstance is sot to be 
thought of at all. You know that you arc dearly loved by your parents 
who know that in you they have a loving and dearly beloved son. We 
Jive in you and for you and find that in your small body you have a great 
heart which responds to every cat! of filial affection and devotion. Such a 
great and mutual love must annihilate all distance. If wc are not together in 
body we certainly are in spirit — why then trouble ourselves with 
what does not aifect us? Eight thousand miles or eighty thousand miles 
do not make any difference. Do not my dear boy attach any importance 
to appearances. We appear to be separated from each other for the time 
being but wc realty ate not. 

I have your letter before me and am following it as I write. The next 
thing that attracts my attention it a passage in which you treat very 
lightly— the defect in the window of your room. When a bright fire is 
burning you do not notice the cold draft that the window admits. The 
effect of a draft does not depend on your noticing it. You have a pre- 
disposition to colds and a draft is the worst thing for it. You must at 
once goto the expense of having the window repaired & shuftng out all 

‘The well-known college of Allahalad where MoUlal was educated. 

*b. I&47; eminent tbeosophbt and leader of the Indian National Congress; 
President, Theosophical Society, I5W-33; started Home Rule league, 1916; President, 
Indian National Congress, 1917; d. 1933. 
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Novr. 18th.. 1905 

I continue the letter again but what an interval! I am really ashamed 
of myself, 

What Shridhar wants is a home for the vacation. They do not allow 
students to remain in the College during vacations. There are two ways of 
doing this. He can either take lodgings or go to a family. The latter isthc 
more desirable ofthe two and of course more expensive. I have found a 
very good family for Jawahar but they have no more room besides I do 
not want the boys to live together. They should of course meet occasion- 
ally and even pass a few days together off and on but if they are constant- 
ly together they might as well have remained in India. Brajial lives in 
apartments and I have asked him to take rooms for Shri somewhere 
near himself pending receipt of instructions from you. It is notcasyto 
find a suitable family. 

1 was informed that you intended to go to England early next year. 
This is the best that can be done. The boys wili have some one to look 
to for guidance and your health will be ever so much better. 
You must be very lonely indeed after Shridhar's departure. In 
fact I do not see why you should live in Agra at all now. May 
I venture to request you to spend the few months you have in India 
with us? You have not yet honored Aivand Bhawan 1^ your presence 
even once. Indeed you have not seen the younger generation of Nehrus 
which came into existence after you left Allahabad. They should have a 
chance of seeing the head of the family and it goes without saying that 
you will be tight heartily welcome to all. The weather is just delightful 
and the journey from Agra to Allahabad will be the least tiresome now. 
So far as I am concerned I can assure you that I look forward to the 
prospect of our being together after a long time with unmixed pleasure and 
happiness. I hope in reply to hear when you are Coming, We can make 
our plans much better when we arc together. 

Wife is in labor and expects to be soon confined. Perhaps you will 
receive a wire before this. 

Yours affly. 

Motilal Nehru 


40. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novr. 16th., 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

I have beenso busy thisweek thatl could not find time to write a few 
lines every day as I did last week. It was the University week and though 
I had personally to do nothing with the University I had to sacrifice my 
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time to it all the same. Chakravarti & Naushad Ali were staying with me 
and many others who came for one or the other of the functions at the 
Muir College^ chose the evenings for making their calls. I am writing my 
English mail today (Thursday) at the expense of Mrs. Annie Besant’s® 
lecture in the Mayo Hall. She must be Eriag away her proofs of a “super- 
physical existence” at the present moment. 

I was delighted to read your last letter and will first notice a few points 
disclosed in it. 

Your non-attendance at the Trafalgar day lecture was no doubt due to 
your inexpctience and want of information. Apart from the fact that such 
non-attendance entailed “serious” consequences, as you say it did, you 
missed something which is not going to happen for another hundred years. 
Try to keep in touch with all your surroundings and do not let anything 
happen under your very nose without knowing it and receiving some 
impression from A about it. Experience is nothing but the sum total of 
impressions received from time to time by close observation. The closer 
the observation, the greater the experience. 

It is no use yourtryingto disrioguish yourself at footer. You must of 
course play the game or rather try to play it as you put it. You have 
neither the strength nor the practice required for the game. Play it 
cautiously and do not come out of it with broken bones. I say this simply 
because 1 have read of a case of broken bones in the book “The 
Brothers” recommended by you. 

The one sentence in your letter which has had a more e-xhilarating 
effect upon me than all my successes in life is that in which you assure 
me that “Harrow agrees with you quite well”. The fact of our not being 
there which you mention as a detracting circumstance is not to be 
thought of at ait You know that you ate dearly loved by your parents 
who know that in you they have a loving and dearly beloved son. We 
live in you and for you and find that in your small body you have a great 
heart which responds to every call of filial affection and devotion. Such a 
great and mutual love must annihilate all distance. If vve are not together in 
body we certainly are in spirit — why then trouble ourselves with 
what does not affect us? Eight thousand miles or eighty thousand miles 
do not make any difference. Do not my dear boy attach any importance 
to appearances. We appear to be separated from each other for the time 
being but we really are not. 

I have your letter before me and am following it as I write. The next 
thing that attracts my attention i* a passage in which you treat very 
lightly— the defect in the window of your room. When a bright fire is 
burning you do not notice the cold draft (hat the window admits. The 
effect of a draft does not depend on your noticing it. You have a pre- 
disposition to colds and a draft is the worst thing for It. You must at 
once goto the expense ofhavinglbe window repaired & shuting out all 

‘The well-known colle?e at Allahabad where Motilal was edoeated. 

*6. 1847; eminent theosophfjt and leader of ihe Indian Kadonal Congress- 
President. Theosophicat Society, I9W-33; ttartal Mxfmt Rule League, i9i6; Presldrns! 
Indian National Consress, 1917; d. IWJ. 
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draft. Your letter shows that you have a fire in' the room only during the 
day. The severest cold is at night when you have no fire. My first impulse 
was to wire to you to do the needful but 1 desisted simply because I 
thought you could not have failed to remedy the defect after you wrote. 

1 am anxiously waiting for you next letter and hope to learn from it that 
the one inconvenience you complain of is removed. 

1 d'ld not Vnow that aTt^ a’petial-Ksttstsil's mi. v.ttti.sax'j ^<a ttiaWt 
House Master to pay your ordinary subscriptions. I think however you 
can conveniently pay them yourself for the present term. As I have 
already told you 1 have authorized both Mr. Tanner and Mr. Ford to 
give you as much money as you require. If you run short of money ito 
not hesitate to write to cither of them for it. i 

lamglad to hear you have done yourwork as "boy” without a hitch. 

I have been talking about it with several friends of mine and am now 
convinced that acting as "boy” Is one of those things which will stand 
you in good stead in after life. If I had only acted as "boy** in my 
youngerdays Ishouldnever bavesu/Tefed all J have by the inattention 
audcatekssnessofBhoia. Besides it is one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments for a man to be able to do everything. 

It is gratifying to hear that you are already on the onward inarch. 
Being sent up from your drawing division is most welcome news. I am 
quite sure they will have to send you up from division to division in all other 
subejctstill they have exhausted all their divisions. 

You have done wall to join the chess club. It is a very useful diversion 
for you once in a way. You will not of course indulge too much In it. 

I have now turned the fast page of your letter and given you my ideas 
upon what you have said It only remains to give you the Indian news of 
the week. You know how monotonous life is in India and I am afraid 
1 have not much to say about our doings. The usual press of work 

attending Court from day-to-day giving nearly all the rest of the time to 

clients at homc—thesameoIdstyleofspendingthecveningswithDurga- 
charan, Raja Ram & Co. and discussing men and things. What is very 
annoying to me is the absence of electric light. Every thing is there 
except an engine driver and 1 cannot have one for love or money. 

I have taken to tennis & Sandow. The former depends upon others 
and they are not tegular • 

The enclosed slip in pencil is in Nany’s own hand-writing all she was 
told was the spelling of the words. Shedoesnot like to remain in India 
and wishes to be sent to brother in England. She is hale and hearty and 
making fair progress with Miss Hooper. Your mother is as well as 'she 
can be expected to be. As for myself, though not quite free from cough 
nor any stronger than when 1 left India I firid myself well able to cope 
with the heavy briefs that arc flowing in from all directions. 

The “Swadeshi”^ movement is the wonder of the age. The Bengali 
Babus have after all justified themselves. Poor Curzan goes away from 

'During the tumultous days of the partiuoD o* Bengal in 1905 Ihe Indian 
National Congress launched the Swadeslu movement urging the people to use 
Indian goods only. 
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India “unwept, unhonored and unsung*'. He had not the courage to 
go to Calcutta before laying down his high oflice. Meanwhile every 
Bengali has discarded everything of English manufacture. They prefer 
logo about in d/)o//& r/iadf/nr to using cloth made in England. Their 
cry is Bande Mataram* which means, *'We bow to thee our mother 
(country)’’ and they will have nothing that is not manufactured in 
the mother country. The executive have proved powerless to cope 
with this new development of national life. Steamers laden with cargoes 
of Manchester goods are lying in harbour at a safe distance from 
the "madding crowd". The one or two who attempted to land their 
cargoes bad to retire aAer talcing in another cargo of brickbats and other 
missiles. The Bengali reigns supreme throughout Bengal. He goes to 
office barefooted in his dhoti and chaddar&nd refuses to use anything of 
English manufacture at the risk of losing his employment. His employees 
cannot do without him and give him free admittance. Bengali High 
Court judges, barristers, solicitors, noblemen, merchants, have all 
discarded English costume. Thousands of indigenous industries have 
sprung up. We are passing through the most critical period of British 
Indian History. The whole Bengali race svjthout a single exception has 
risen like one man to protest against the inequities of the Curzon regime. 
The movement is slowly spreadiog to other parts of India. Bande 
Mataram has became the common form of salutation even ia Allahabad. 
In Bengal one shout of Bande Mataram brings thousands of Bengalis to 
the spot and paralyses tbe executive power. If this movement only 
continues you will on your return find an India quite different to the India 
you left. 

The next Congress is to be held at Benares during Xmas week. Ills 
expected to be a grand spectacle of dhotis and chaddars and some lively 
scenes are sure to be witnessed. 

Minto* will arrive with your letter tomorrow noon and Curzon will 
leave the day after. 

This is all tbe Indian news I can give you. 1 have to write letters to 
Brajlal, Kisbanlal & Shridhar and it is time to go to bed. I will get up 
early tomorrow morning & write these. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


‘Patriotic song sung at Che Indian NafxMWl Congress sessions before indepen- 
dence. ft became a symbol of foll-bloodcd aafkwajjsm after the parijiion of Bengal 
in 190S. The poem, on which the song \ras based, first appeared in the Anand 
Math, a novel by Dankim Chandra Chatterji. 

‘Gilbert Elliot. 4th Earl of Minto.b. 1845 ; Governor-General of Canada, 1893- 
1904; Viceroy of India, 1905-10; d 1914 . 
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41. ToJawahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novr. 23rd., 1905 

My dear Jawahar, 

Ibegin this letter by giving you the happy news of the advent of a 
little stranger -in the family— a wee brother of yours. He chose your 
birthday as the most fitting time to come to this world and I cannot help 
attaching a significance to this circumstance. A common birthday must 
mean many things in common between the brothers. You will b: happy 
to hear that both mother and child are safe and sound. The mother is 
of course very weak but the change to Europe immediately before the 
trial had fortified her to a degree. She has stood it well and I am taking 
every care of her. The only disappointment I feel is that we were wrong 
in ouc calculations. If I had only known the exact time of your little 
brother’s arrival I should certainly have stayed in England. However it 
is no use thinking of it now. I must thank our stars that we were not so 
far out as to have been forced to welcome him on the voyage home. 

We have sot yet given him a name. I cannot think of an appropriate 
one Have you any to suggest? We are going to wait till we hear from 
you. Meanwhile we will call him by a provisional name. 

Besides the advent of the little stranger I have nothing of any import- 
ance to report this week. There is no Allahabad news except the arrival of 
Shamji from Hubli. As for the rest of India the Swerfej/i/ movement of 
Bengal is gaining strength and the Bengalis are fully .justifying their 
position as the foremost people of India. Lord Cutzon has gone “unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung" except for the so called spontaneous messages of 
condolence from the ruling princes of India and the Chaprasis of 
the Government Secretariat. Lord Minto has come and from the 
very cautious speeches he has made he gives promise of a practical 
Viceroy. My immediate surroundings remain unchanged. Clients! Clients!! 
Clients!!! One small brain to cope with half the work of a High Court. 
The other half goes to Sundarlal. 

I am delighted to hear of the progress you are making but I am not 
quite clear as to the nature of the “rfiv/jtons’’ you speak of. You speak 
of being “sent up” and “low division" & ’-high division”. I should like to 
know if these “divisions” arc quite independent of “forms” or are 
contained in the “form” itself. For instance you are in M iv(i). By gett- 
ing higher divisions in given subjects do you still continue to be in the 
same form? If so how many divisions are there in each subject in your 
form and what is your position in each? Without information on these 
points I cannot exactly appreciate the nature of the progress you are 
making. That it is good progress I am perfectly satisfied. It is specially 
gratifying to hear that you have got a double in French Prose. What 
about German? 

lam very glad indeed to hear of your achievements at the Rifle Range 
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“ ?L“rtfh.ough. rgatJ'S U 

answer .0 thaona I wro.a from I enclose h.s le..er. 

was in consaquenoa of my ^ „ adnii..ad in.o your room by 

the defective window. I hope y 

removed. _ t «m.r not having yet found yourself mixed up 

I am a little surprised at your n „„t suppress the 

in a "real” light with „nt. It will by no means be 

information even if you got the worse o. 

''7onrno“aUrs;e'a'kof-any friendships that you have formed a 

"“S; is making slow progress 

She has written it herself. The language 

Miss Hooper. „i,l.to write. She asks me to give you 

Your mother is of course unable to write 
her "unlimited” love and kisses to which ,„TOg 


42. To Jawahar 


Allahabad 
Deer. 4th, 1905 


My dearJawahar, h-aras I am to tell you 

You will be as deeply “ joieings day before yesterday 

leftusallof a sudden in the midst of our ^ but thi. 

morning. He brought us almost gone back to regions 

world of ours was not good enough J best as we may m this worl 

of everlasting bliss leaving ns to plodJ “ ^ “ !“? ‘S 

woes. It seems now that out happmess the spirit which 

Unmixed and uninterrupted *’®PP**'**® ...r- ijgyjn making ° 

inhabits mortal day and the true lesson ofli chastenour 

one’s misfortunes. Let us take them ^ small voice 

lower nature and attune the higher se j learnt 

which is seldom heeded except on inevitable. But I am a man 

terrible lesson and am thorou^ly resigned to the 
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andean face my misfortunes as a man. The blow has, as you can easily 
imagine, fallen on your poor dear mother with ciusbing severity. Her 
motherly instincts rendered all the sKotiger by frail health arc rtot so easily 
amenable to philosophical considerations. 1 am however thankful to say 
that she is bearing up wonderfullyand that her health is as perfect as it can 
well be after all she has gone through. You need have no anxiety for her. 
In spite of her losses which have been terriblcenough she is grateful for 
what has been spared to her attd quite content with the incstintablc 
treasure she possess in you and Naniti. Iwillask you therefore to think 
no more of the stranger who stayed with usfor a while. 


Deer. 5lh. 

Your mother is progressing well. She is gaming strength.’ 1 will resume 
business from tomorrow. We ate gradually settling down to the old 
conditions of life. There is nothing particular to tell you. 


Deer. 6th. 

Your mother is nearly all right nowthoughshe is still keeping her bed 
under medteal advice. She has rto complaint whatever c\cept of course 
weakness. I went to the High Court today but did not argue any case. 1 
did however get through some business with clients. Will reply to your 
letter received by the last mail tomorrow. 


Deer. 7th. 

I now reply to your loving letter. 1 need hardly say how gratified we 
all were at the result of your work for the first half term. We could not 
possibly expect anything better. You have not only secured the first 
place in yout form but stand at the top in each Individual subject. Nothing 
better was possible and if you can only maintain this position to the end 
ofthc term which I fully expect you will you are sure to get a double and 
find yourself in the Upper Shell at the commencement of the next term. 
The Head Master says he h/i/W;' satisfied with you. The Tutor's remark in 
the official Report about your Form work and modern languages is “Excel- 
lent work in all subjects”. Against Tick^ 41: Algebra he says “good”. In 
Geometry “Extremely neat and painstaking; shows promise". About the 
PupnRoomworkhcsays“ExceJIcnt;basdonesome good history papers 

for me”. 

The House Master's Report is "Quite satisfactoiy; a very creditable 
stand" Your place in each subject is shown as first. All this 
is perfectly satisfactory I quite agree with Brajlal who says you 
will very shortly find yourself at the head of the school instead of 
merely beingat the top of the form. Go on my dearest boy applying 
yourself diligently to your work andyou will exceed our highest hopes. 
Didn’t I tell you soon after leaving you that there was a great and brilliant 
future before you? 

The official Report form gives all information about the Divisions in 


'Trigonomelry. 
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I cannot think of anything else to write about and close this letter 
with love from. 

Your ever loving. 
Father 


I am enclosing a letter received from your friend ‘Basil’, 

I suppose he will be at Benares in time to receive a letter from you. You 
had better send him one. 


43. To Jawahar 


Allahabad 
Deer. 14th. 1905 


My dear Jawahar, 

You must be very busy preparing for the final examination of the term 
as I am writing. I am quite sure you will maintain the same standard of 
excellence in all subjects which was achieved by you at the end of tbe 
first half term and wilt gel a double. The result will 1 fancy be announced 
at the end of the term and I will come to know It early in January. 

Is there no such thing as a Calendar for Harrow, or any other publi- 
cation giving the information which is usually contained in the University 
me a copy. I should also like to have 
the Oxford and Cambridge University Calendars to make my calculations 
ab^t your future which I am always revolving in my own mind. 

Your mother 18 all right now. She begins to drive out this evening and 
x!h^?tT strength to undertake a short journey in a few days 

* take her round the Exhibition. She will of 
course not be very interested in the proceedings of the Congress. 

" jnyscl^f m the swim of business and am looking forward to 
betw..* ! 0 I ays for a little rest and change. I am Utilizing the interval 
in .T-h , *1>' High Court. I have 

fimp t ^ o ge meeting this evening and will not be able to give much 
time to my correspondence at home. 

On the 26th Inst. I have to be in Lucknow to entertain Royalty. The 
rrtnee lays the Foundation Stone of the new Medical College and as I 
1.000/-. I am on the Central Committee and as such 
o c present. Otherwise there is no charm for me in such gatherings. 

tim th- *be Foundation Day at the Muir College for the first 

all sorts of sports and Lady Stanley’- gave away 
prizes. I was called upon to subscribe to the fund as “One of the 

1501-n'*^* was Chief Justice of Allahabad High Court, 
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„ ^ kort tn dn so But I was not able to go and 

richest Muir Collegians s„t„e Barrister friends that 

sent Nanni with Miss H°°P ' ' i gentlemen present Lady 

Nanni was very her for a minute and went on chatting 

Stanley in particular did not 1 h g 

with her all the „®ry one freely. She is improving her 

“ 

®°Anand Bhawan is plunged “ no appli- 

tising for an electrician 4 engme dn Kerosene 

cation has yet been received. We have 

lamps and wax candles. ,^ 5 , week. He was much 

Mr. Keightleylwasmy f ,te school about you. He will sad 

pleased to read the oEern and will be in London by 

?rom Bombay on the '3'V“has asked me particularly to permit you to 
the end of that month. He has a hiL I have of course given the 

spend a few days in each his company. After the rough 

permission and I am sure f”" "‘" "i/ ,e,m it will certainly be a v«y 

Ld material life at Harrow f Mr. Kcightley. I think I 
desirable change to the her brother (Mr. Chakravart, s 

have already told you that Bulbul ““ Mr. Keightly was saying 

children) have gone to France wit spend a few 

that he should like to take be pleased with the trip and I 

dayswiththeBernards. lam sure y This can of course only 

hare thankfully allowed Keightley to 

happen during the Easter vacs. ^^5 guest 

The Blairs also will be '°r course to wait for their invitadon. 

days in vacation time but yo niakiog an appointment. They 

Meanwhile you must call oa -kc^ can write to them c/o. 

taken a house some-where n . . • gwnct whereabouts. . 

Thomas CookiSon and hod ou then 

Yon must also keep yourself 10 have not been 

sec him once or twice ® ^|,en I go to England nex^. ^ 

introduced to him yet and ^ money but to be on the sa . 1^1 

You sav YOU are overnowmg with ..j it with himself tni 

scnding£20to Brajlal on your to pure ase 

Keep yourself well protected ^ ^ 5 ^^ 'England, 

tabic here and I can well "“he past few days Iconld not ha' 

On account of the ° d I ™ost I can do i, to send 

m, own New Year cards printed 

■Ikrinim Kri!l..trr.b;^>"® frs«=. 

Madame Dlavatsky; d. 1944. <;^kTavarti; w»* ^ 1879.92; Fellow 

of the Calculia an*! 

1909; d. )914. 
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some ordinary ones from Guzder & Co. 
Wilh love 


Your afTcctlonaic 
Father . 


44. To 


Benares 
Confress Camp 
2S.I2.05 


My dear Jawahar, 

You will see from the above that I am atiendins the Consress. I came 
specially to hear Gokhalc* whom I had missed last year. I!is speech was 
a set one and was very much admired. 1 do rot however think thercwai 
anything extraordinary in if. I send you the Indian rroph In which Ills 
fully reported. I heard Surendranath* today and am going back to 
Allahabad tomorrow. There is nothing more worth seeing or hearing. 
The Exhibition 1 am told is a my tame affair. I have not teen It yet but 
xvill do so after I have finished this letter. 

1 was very anxious to receive the announcement of your being excused 
from fooiec on the ground of yout having sitained your leg. Tiie Harrow 
doctor could not have excused you ifhe thought the injury was slight. I am 
wailing for your next letter very anxiously* hope to be tcUeved on 
reading it. 

I left your mother In perfect health & hope will find her as I left her. 

The laying of the foundation stone of the hfedical College at tueknow 
by the Prince of Wales was a grand function. I had the opportunity of 
seeing the Prince & the Princess at close quarters. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


‘Oopal Kmhna GoLtiaTc, b. 1866; eminent ••modcraie” rvlii'dam Itonomry 
Secretary of (he Deccan Satiha, terved ts Sccretaiy of the IV-mhiy Trovinciat Con- 
Terence for several years and of the Indian National COnfreis Session held at Poona 
in 189J; President, Indian National Cbnfrest 1905; elected to B.'inbay Legislative 
Council, represented Bombay on the Supreme Lejiilati'e Council. 1902; opposed 
Lord Curton's Univenity Bill; visited Engtand frequently between J897-1914 to enli- 
ehiin British public opinion on tuuatiem in India, and to plead for reforms in 
India; Member, Royal Oammissjon ©n PuUic Sewkei In India. 1912; d. t9lS. 

•Surendranath Dantrjca, b 1848; dismissed from Indian Civil Service for ‘neglect 
of duly', 1874; founded the Indian Association. i876; Founded Ripon College, 
Calcutta, 1892; President, Indian National Congress, 1895-1902; Member, Imperial 
Legislative Council, 1913-20, Minister, Local-SelfGovernment, Govt, of Bengal, 1921- 
23; among the foremost of the Moderate leaders of the Congress; d. 1925. 
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Asaad Bbnwan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 11 {h; 1906 


My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter with the welcome newj that you were again at the top and 
got a prize. I never doubted for a moment that you would. Didn’t I say 
so in my last? You thought you had cot done well simply because you 
expected to do better. I am sure you will come quite up to your own ex- 
pectations in future. lam not only quite satisfied with your work but 
really proud of you, my dear boy. If you only go on working steadily as 
you are sure to do the day is not far distant svhen your country will be 
proud of you. 

I have not yet received the olBcial report. It will probably come by the 
next mail. There can be no doubt now that you will get a double. A double 
is always easy to get but difiicult to maintain. You will be expected to 
know more than you have learnt. The boys who will get their promotion 
from the Lower Shell will have the advantage of having done the work of 
that form and will be more prepared for the Upper Shell work than you 
can be. I am afraid you will have to work very bard indeed to keep up 
your position at the top, but there is something in me which tells me that 
you will do so notwithstanding. I have only two pieces of advice to give 
you; 1st. you are not to overwork yourself on any account & 2nd, you 
have my permission to have a coach or coaches in any subjects in which 
you want extra help. You have only to go up to the Head Master and ask 
him to give you the necessary help. He has given me his promise to do 
the needful should there be any occasion for if. He will of course charge 
for such assistance as may be necessary in bis house bill. 

I am addressing this to Harrow as you svill bav-e finished your holidays 
by the time it reaches you. I hope j-ou arc having a good time of it and 
will return to School with renovated energy. 

There is 'ery little of AIbbabad n;«'s to give you. The Afogfi ^Ma^ 
is assuming frightful dimensions. About 8 lacs of people have already 
assembled and thousands arc pouring in every day. We are all full of 
excitement as the great Swamiji (the Guru of the Maharaja of Kashmir) 
whom you saw at Snnagar is coming to slop with us. He is expected 
tomorrow and I have prepared a right royal welcome for him- Premnathji 
and his family are nor coming but Jiwan’s father is with Swamiji. Cholera 
has already brokers out at the riverside and the chances arc that it will 
spread. Sunday next is one of the great bathing days. J am not going to 
see what my friends call fun. It isso discouragingto raetoscemy coun- 
trymen engage themselves in stupid things 

1 have not yet received the books you have sent. Perhaps they were 

*An anneal hathl''g tcif/vaf at the eonCociw of fhe Cantc*. larnttna 

and Jejortdiry SirnwaJi rims at AlJahahail where miJJjons of r-tJgrms halbe tn 
the ironih of JaRiiity, 
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posted too late for the mail which brought your letter. 

Your decision to take cricket instead of shooting is correct but I do 
wish you could do some shooting too. Cricket is after all only a game but 
shooting is an art which stands a man in good stead in emergencies. You 
will require some of it when you arc a District Officer in India. 

I am anxiously expecting your photograph in uniform. I am sure our 
imagination will supply whatever wantthere is in your martial looks. 

What is the Game of Fives at which your school beat Etorj? I am at 
sixes & sevens. Did you take pan in the game? 

I am very sorry to hear of another disgrace to your house. I cannot 
understand why English parents send such incoirigibles to a public school. 
It Could not have been the first experiment of the boy who stole so much 
jewellery without being caught in the act He must have done some such 
thing before and his parents must know it. 

There is no fresh news to give you. We arc all doing well except your 
mother who is rapidly recovering. The heat is increasing day by day but 
it is still pleasant. 

With love 

Your ever loving 
Father 

I sent you a whole series of Congress post-cards but you have not 
acknowledged one. Did they not reach you? 


46, To Jawabar 


Allahabad 
Jany. 18th., 1906 

My dear Jawahar, 

Your loving letter came duly to band but no official report from the 
School which I expected by the last mail. 1 believe they will send one at 
iM commencement of the next term. 1 am sending you a copy of the 
official report for the first half t«ni. I have kept the original as 1 intend 
to preserve all these reports very carefully. They are the most satisfactory 
records of your progress and will be very Interesting to you in afterlife. 
I am also preserving every letter 1 receive from you & the other boys in 
England. Sometimes they are very useful for reference. This is the last 
week of your vacation which I hope you have enjoyed well. You should 
have gone out of London for a time. Perhaps your next letter will give 
some interesting details of your vacation experiences. I do not think you 
Would be much pleased by simply running backwards & forwards between 
Talbot Road & Highgatc. 

I am glad to hear you have at least one Harrow friend in London who 
cared sufficiently for him to ask you to lunch. The fact that he is a swell 
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does not matter as you are not likely to envy his way of living. 

I hope the Tanners have treated you with the same kindness & consider- 
ation as they did on the first occasion. (I have so far been writing with 
copying ink. I hope it will be legible enough fay the time it reaches you 
& that the pages will not stick together). 

It is very lucky that your first winter in England has proved a mild 
one. You wil! have enough of snow in future winters. 

I am not at all disappointed at your being shut out of the Torpids. 
All I want you to have is enough of footer to keep your health. 1 know 
the field in which you are bound to distinguish yourself is not the play- 
ground but a more lasting one or rather one where you will make a more 
lasting impression than any player at footer has done. It is no fault 
of yours that you are so backward in games. I ought to have given you 
footer & cricket instead of tennis. 

How is it that the Tanners have never written to me since my return 
from England?! wrote to them from the Macedonia. 

The Kumbh fair is in full swing. The Kashmiri Swamiji is still my 
guest and being thoroughly corofortabie has no present intention of going 
elsewhere. We are having delightful weather. Bright, sueny & yet 
comfortably cold. Your cousin Birju has come from Lucknow to pass a 
few days with your mother, Dulari and her mother have come for the 
Kumbh though the former poor thing is not allowed to go out of her room. 

The mango season will commence in Bombay in March and I have 
instructed a Bombay firm to send you fortnightly consignments through- 
out the season. It will be more convenient to direct the parcels to Brajial 
who will always be on the spot. He will keep some for himself and send 
the rest on to you, I think a consignment of 50 every fortnight will be 
enough. Your mother has been asking me to send you other things such 
as dalmoth, mungphafi etc. but I did not see you relish them much & did 
not send any. If you like some I will send you. 

You have given me the dale of the commencement of the nest term. 
Please let me know when it will end & the length of the vacation after that. 

Could you manage your vacationwiththe£20I sent Brajial for you? 

Little Nanni is making steady progress and is doing very well indeed. 

I cannot think of anything else <E therefore dose this letter with love 
from 

Your ever loving 
Father 
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41, To Jav/ahar 


Anand Bhawaa 
Allahabad 
March 8th, 1906 


My dear Jawahar, 

I was indeed most agreeably surprised to learn that you were again at , 
top in the aggregate though you did not do your arithmetic as well as you 
expected. Before the term is over 1 hope you will be top in every subject 
individually and will again secure a double move. 

It is true the gymnasium takes up some of your time but I think it is 
as necessary as your book work. It is only 2 hours a week (so says the 
Public School annual) and I am rather glad that you will have to attend the 
gymnasium next term also as all boys have to do so in their second and 
third terms. 

Have you by this time developed a real taste for mathematics? I do like 
so much to see you the first Senior Wrangler of your year. 

I have not yet received the books you sent but they will be coining. 

What about the little patch of baldness on your head? I have thought 
of it off & on but always forgot to write and ask. 1 hope it has disap* 
peared. If not you must do something for it. If the barber's prescrip- 
tions do not do any good consult a doctor. 

I hope you have paid up your debts out of the £ 20 you have 
received. 1 have received a formal receipt from Dr, Wood's 
Bankers for the last term's dues as well as those of the present. I hope 
you have received the second remittance 1 sent you (that of your birthday 
present money). I note yourterm ends on the 10th April. By the end of 
this month I will send you some more money for your vacation. 

I have changed my mind about the motor car. Business has been 
very slack indeed and there has been no windfall. Owing to the prevail- 
ing high prices the ordinary household expenses amount to almost double 
the amount they formerly did. I am economising in every direction so as 
to be able to see you in August next. 1 have accordingly written to 
Mr. Keightley to consider my order for a motor car as cancelled. I will see 
what I can do in the matter of the purchase of one when I go to England 
next. You must sec Mr. Keightley in your next vac. Also see Mr. & 
Mrs. Blair if you can find time. Their address is: 

"Lai Kothi" 

Hindbead — Haslemere 

I am sure they will be very kind to you. So will Sir Douglas Straight. 
The Fords of course you are bound to see. 

The hot weather has begun early. I have not yet been able to secure a 
house at Mussoorie for your mother etc. They all seem to be taken up. 
lam afraid Iwillhaveto try someotfaer hill station. I cannot think of 
anything else to w rite about. 

WHh love 


Your loving 
Father 
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The consignments of mangoes will be sent to the address of Brajial 
who will Iceep some & send the rest to you. Send a few to Dr. Wood 
saying that I have directed you to do so. Also treat some of the boys. 
The April consignments can be enjoyed by Kishan & Shridhar also who I 
presume will meet you in London. Out of the April consignments give 
some to the Tanners. By the way 1 have received a letter from Mr. 
Tanner. I am going to write to him. 

Whatahoutthe longpromised photoinuniform? You have apparently 
had no field days this term or you would write about them. It is however easy 
to give the photographer a sitting in uniform withall its paraphernalia. 
Do this soon please. We will all be so glad lo sec it. 

Have you got the charity Tails yet? I think you better have. 


48. To Bansi Dhar ffehru 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
20.3.’06 


Dear brother, 

Thanks for your letter enctosing another fixed deposit receipt of 
Shiidhat’s. The money will be duly remitted to England. 

Yes, the boys in England ate doing very well. Jawaharlal is not coming 
to India so soon as you have been informed. My idea was to get him here 
on his completing his school career and just before he goes to the 
University. This is not likely to happen before the end of next year or 
the beginning of 1908. He is doing splendidly and getting double moves 
every term but I think he will have remained longer in the higher classes. 
However that may be there is little doubt that his mother will have him 
here once or twice during the time be has to pass in England, t am 
myself not opposed to this. 

What about your own intentions of going lo England in summer? Have 
you fixed any date of your departure yet? I wish to spend the vacation 
with the boys but work has oflatcbeen so slack and the expenses ofthe 
last trip so excessive that I hesitate. 

Hoping you are enjoying sound health. 

Yours aflly. 

Motilai Nehru 
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49. To JawaJiar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
March 22nd., ’06. 


My dear Jawahar, 

I have never missed a single mail yet and am surprised to hear from you 
that you did not receive any letter from me the week you wrote your last. 
The mail closes on Friday mornings at 10 a.m. I always write my letters the 
preceding night and they are posted early on Friday morning. Something 
must have happened to the mail bag in course of transhipment etc. 

The Calcutta client has not yet turned up but has written to say that he 
would come soon. He is collecting the necessary papers and does not 
appear to have been swallowed up by one of the sharks I spoke about. 

Your mother is now on her feet again and is making rapid progress. 
The hills will do her a lot of good. Your next letter to her and Nanni 
should be addressed to ^’Isla House” Mussoorie. I intend going with the 
party on Good Friday and coming back here after spending a week with 
them. 

1 was very much interested in your account of the field day with Eton. 

I think that the Etonians carried the day, though both behaved splendidly. 

I am sorry you have lost the distinction of being ‘Cock house* at the 
torpid raalchei. You were however not one or the playtrs and I am sure 

you wi^U do credit to your house in another direction. I was very much 

«>'tique paper. The 

nm mad wih I hope bring the result of the hair term and it will be 

l.rnvrt “2“'" ("> >'>' Upper 

« tit”!"! of the term yon will have enough time to compete for 
eTror IT Kholarship at Cambridge while yon are in the fifth or 

tnln,, ' t '» '■“tty ‘'■tough yonr school 

but it mint o' ‘ ‘ ‘U2* US they come. You have lots of time before you 
calculation i.'n'’sMo”"°'‘'°”"'' "‘’""■"y “> ■'» 'his and my last 


Term 
Lent ’06 

Midsummer or Easter ’06 
Xmas *06 
Lent ’07 
Midsummer *07 
Xmas *07 "I 
Lent *08 J 

. 1 8 years 5 months 

Cambridge 3 

^^86 21-5 

I.C.S. to Follow. 


Form 

Upper Shell 
Upper Remove 
Third Fifth 
Second Fifth 
First Fifth 
Sixth 
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Duringthis period I will see you every year & you will come to India 
once or twice. 

I havenot received the books and pamphlets sent by you. Ifthey don’t 
come by the next mail they must be taken to be lost. 

I have also not received your photo in uniform which we arc all so 
anxious to see. 

Miss Hooper is thriving and the lodiao climate is taking very kindly to 
her. She is getting fat. Dear Nannt is making rapid progress. She can 
spell 170 English words correctly and can repeat multiplication tables up 
to 3. But somehow or other she is getting very thin— just like you did at 
her age. 

I do hope you have put on some muscle with all your field daj’s & 
gymnasium exercises. 

There is hardly anything worth writing about except that it is getting 
warmer & warmer every day and that our old friends the gnats are thriv- 
ing. You never fail to hear their sweet music after sunset. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 

The Queen of the Road maintains her reputation but the little “Black 
beauties” we bought in Bombay are (be centre of admiration. 1 have 
bought Chakravarci’s American car fortbem— the onehegotoutfrom 
America when we were at Lucknow. It suits them admirably and they go 
so beautifully. 

The marble platform in the garden opposite my oSice room has been 
covered up and a fountain jet placed on lop. The fountain on top is an 
original idea and is very much appreciated. It cools down the roof of the 
platform several degrees lower than the surroumling atmosphere and water 
trickling down on all sides imparts a most refreshing sensation of a warm 
evening. 

I have not yet heard from (he old Rani who was going to take over 
Anand Bhawan. 

M.N. 


This letter will reach you od or about the 7ib April two or three days 
before the end of the term. Do not forget to enquire if you will have the 
same room for the next term. If so, leave orders (& money if necessary) 
with the proper person to renew (he paper on the tvalls and make the 
room look tidy & nea(. 
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50. ToJmvahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
March 29th., 06 

My dearJawahar, 

The long expected photographs have at last arrived. They are very 
nice indeed and have been much appredated. I will have to get at least 2 
dozen copies made here to meet the demand for them. I particularly 
like the one with the forage cap. Shamji is now busy in making copies. I 
do not agree with you in thinking that the enlargements will not be nice. 
Please order the photographer to make an enlargement of each about 
24''X30". The foragecap photo wilt give a very good bust and the other 
should be enlarged as it is. He can very easily take the head and shoulders 
frotnlhc forage cap negative. I should have had the enlargements made 
here but in the absence of the negatives the enlargements show grains of 
the paper and this to a certain extent mars the eflect of the picture. The 
man who has taken the photo and has the negatives will be better 
able to enbrge them. Please have this done at once. 

I have also received the books & papers sent by you. I have not yet 
had time to read the books but the sheets conuining the names of the boys 
and the forms are instructive. I find several Indian names in the list. I 
should like to have these sheets at the end of each term. 

I can quite appreciate your inability to enter into the spirit of Harrow 
life. An Indian boy is generally more thoughtful than an English boy of 
the same age. In fact there is very early development In India which 
EngUshmen call precocity. Whatever it is, my own experience tells me 
that what we gain in the beginning we lose at the end. You must have 
seen many English boys even older than you arc looking perfectly blank 
andsiupiO.buthaveyouseenany Indian of the same ageas Dr. Wood 
looking half so vivacious &fulloflifc as he docs? This is no doubt due to 
our climate but there it is. 

Childhood la England occupies a much greater portion of life than it 
does in India— & so do boyhood and manhood— old age does not properly 
begin till after a man is three score & odd— an age very seldom reached in 
India Big boys in Esglartd arc therefore to be found committing them- 
selves to foolish pranks, which much smaller boys in India would be 
ashamed of. But this is no reason why they should be despised. They afford 
you. who can think, an excellent opportunity to study at least one phase of 
human nature and thus add to your stock of that particular braach of 
knowledge called experience. You seem to put very little value on English 
publicschool life but let meassureyou that asSQoa as you pass on to the 
•Varsity'your thoughts mil fondly turn to Harrow “Where every sport 
could please” And when you have done with the ‘Varsity* the happy 
retniniscences of it will cling to you throughout life. 

lam glad to say Raja Ram is showing some progress but I have 
serious doubts of his ultimate recovery. 
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We are all doing well. We have no end of what you call “glorious 
days”. The glory of the days here is as you know almost blinding. I pity 
poor Miss Hooper. This is the first hot weather she has ever experienced 
and she is suS'ering a good deal. Her bands and arms are all swollen up 
by gnat bites and on the whole she makes a very poor picture. We have 
commenced ice from today. 

The Bengal client has not yet turned up but his assuring letters come 
ionow&agaio. Someother Privy Council work is also promised but no 
one has cashed up yet. The fact is that I have not yet given out my 
intention to go to Europe this year as it causes a scare among the clients. 

The official report of the Isi half of the term is now over due. I hope to 
receive it this week and to find that you have kept your place at the top. 

Your next vacation will be a very short one — Only three weeks. I wonder 
how you will employ it. The Tanners* place having proved too dull for 
you, some other arrangement must be made. It will be time to do so when 
I come. Meanwhile you must make the most of the Tanners unless Mr. 
Keightley comes to your rcscueand takes you over to France. 

I ^vas not aware till the other daythal your friend Mr. Jagdish Chatterji 
of Kashmir (Mr. Chakravarti’s son*in-law) was in England. He has gone 
toCambridgetoget some degree as an advanced student of some kind of 
research. His address is c/o. Thomas Cook & Son but he lives with the 
Keightleys. You had better see him. Chakravarti will write to him to 
look you up. 

With love from your 

Ever loving 
Father 


SJ. ToJawahar 

Ritz Hotel 
Piccadilly 
London W 
17.10.06 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
RITZOTEL-LONDON 

My dear boy, 

I leave j'ou again to the tender mercies of Harrow relying on the strik- 
ing good sense you ha\x shovim yourself to possess. Take every care of 
yourself and continue the good work you has'c begun. I will write to you 
fully from Port Said &short letters or post cards from convenient points 
on the road between here & Marseilles. Ktshan wtH tend you your 
things after 1 leave. 

Do write on Friday. Remember my steamer, the i^loldwtia. And now 
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good bye, my deaTctt cbiW. 


1 have sent fl cheque for £ 40 for you to ttrajlal. 


Vourmr loving 
rather 


52. To Jmfahar 

Soex Cinal 
S.S. MoMavU 
24 to;o6 

MydeafJawahar, 

Your dear letter h very feelingly written and I was consldtiaWy 
affecteJ by reading It. Atl you «y |i perfectiy natural and you cartnot help 
feeling miserable. I was from the very beginning very doublfol of the 
wisdom of the step 1 was laVing In calling you borne for the vacation. It 
gave us all no doubt a temporary pleasure but it ended in maLiog the 
pangs of separaiionallihe more acute. We were all mote or less rcconcl* 
led to the esliting slate of things, though 1 must say that I had all along 
been living in the hope of seeing you this year. Vour mother, howestr, 
hadnosuchhope.norhad youofseeingherihit year. The pleasure was 
too sudden forboth of you and whai it more unfortunate it was too short. 
Donotbymytaying this imagine, mydarliogboy, that we will in future 
keep aloof from you. No. quite the contrary, it itall the more necessary 
now than it was ever before that weahould be eonsianily in evidence, so 
that these meetings and partings may become matters of ordin.try coune 
and leave no sting behind. I am sure the depression of spirit you arc now 
svifTeiing ftomwlli soon pass over andyou willonly think ofthe pleasure 
of meeting again. You had the decided advantage last year of being 
suddenly thrown into entirely new surroundings which diverted your 
aUtntion innolime. Though you have not the same advantage this year 
yelthercare "fresh fields & pastures new" before you in the oM place A 
these I know will absorb all your attention. 

I wsfdeltshifdlo h3wrlw«ftf/vr<wftvjinyoafftaf jwa s«yW take ei’ery 
care of yourself; and need I tell you, my boy, how touched I was by your 
loving appeal to me to look after my own health for your sake? But for 

the two darlings of my heart, yourself and Nanie. I would attach no 
importance to my own life, but as it is I fully understand that 1 cannot 
put too high a value on it. You know how careful 1 am of my health but 
of course I cannot help working hard to make the two ends meet. The 
last venture of mine in sinking a lot of money In a motor car was intended 
to bring about the necessary respite. You cannot imagine after what 
mental struggle 1 made up my irUod to go in for it. The one idea that 
constantly inclined me the other way was that I could not have you to 
share my ervjoymtat. Considerations of my own health and want of rest 
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““lSL.ann.ee. 

mmmm- 

Eastern Meal and thertfote my fne ,f y„„ , 

An Englishman ,'„ „iihdtawyon f'"® f ”‘°" ijed all that 

should have been m no hutty y<,„ will have ga 

must do so next year, hull hope 

,P.sU.and.haveler.aeopy 


S3. TaJm’ahar Suez Canal 

S.S. Moldavia 
24.10/06 


• 1^ the ncccs5®^y 

My dear Jasvahar, . j Ejm to provide 

1 have written to Dr. Wood and asU^ or 

coaching for the j.i jjave it this term or t c 

may require. Whether . a at Cambridge "‘I" He will look 
and him to decide. All that tl^e tirtor a j„ne. lie 

should pass the first part m March an 

after the third part himself. .i,;ncs you left at the llote» 

IdobopcKishanhassentaUthcthJ P y 
Tanner. 1 am writing to Tanner a s • The Red Sea 

27. 10.' 06 
t was told that letters were 

As 1 was finishing the last sentence 
‘The first public exuninatioo ■* Camhiiuse 
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awaitins me in the Post Office. I left off writing at once and ran for my 
letters. I thought I would continue this later on and wrote out a separate 
letter to you and several other letters which I posted from Suez. 

\Vc had a hard wind till noon yesterday but the heat is simply awful 
since. Perspiration is streaming down my forehead and back as 1 am 
WTiting but T cannot well put it off as we are due at Aden tomorrow noon. 

We had a little bit of a storm day before yesterday but it passed off in 
no time. There was only a strong wind and a thunder storm which did 
not much affect the motion of the huge thing we are floating in except 
retarding our speed a little. 

My locks have again been repaired by the Ship's Joiner and I have no 
fear now of my things flying about all overthe place when I tranship at 
Aden. 

There is very little space left here and I feel I must write a separate 
letter and tell you all about Wood and Tanner. So take the love of and 
read the other from 

Your loving 
Father 


54. To J(T*'ahar 

The Red Sea 
S.S. Moldavia 
27. 10.' 06 

My dear Jawahar, 

I have told Wood that I had to enter you at Trinity College, as having 
regard to your age and the limits imposed by the r.C.S. regulations, there 
was no time to lose. I have told him about your having to pass Part I of 
the Proious in March and Part liin June. I have also said that you know 
already much of what is required for these examinations and that there 
was little you had to learn but that lobe on the safe side both you and I 
thought that some coaching would be helpful. I could not enter into 
details w ith him as to the subject or subjects in which we thought the coach- 
ing v.a5 neceswry but base referred him to you, leaving it to him as to 
what It should be and when it should begin. 

This IS the substance of my letter to him though with the usual formal 
expressions u occupies four pages. 

This term I think you has-e enough work in your form etc. to occupy 
jouf time to devote special attention to anjlhtng outside the ordinary 
routine. But if i am not mistaken, you will find much in your 
ofcinary work which wilt come in handy at the ‘Previous'. This of course 
you wilt not fail to lake full advantage of. The only holidays you will 
fuse before the examm.iiion s»lll. 1 fancy, be the Christmas holidays. 

when the nest term begins you willinall probability again have no time 
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to spare from your routine work. When and how is this special coaching 
to come in? During the Christmas holidays you are bespoken for France. 
Though I have asked Wood to provide this coaching I am not myself 
clear how he can do so unless you give up your trip to France which 
would be a pity. So after all I can give you no advice in the matter and 
must leave you to your own resources. This is an apt illustration of the 
true principle of life. You may have loving and willing parents and 
^ friends to back you but it is you and you alone who must fight your own 
battles. But there is one advice which I must give you, and that is, don’t 
appear at the examination unless you are thoroughly prepared for it. I do 
not wish you to be associated with failure in the smallest undertaking. 

Your official school leports say that your weak point is French. If so, 
will not the visit to France be in itself a special preparation? I am sure 
M. Bernard will do his best to assist you in overcoming your weakness. 
But if you think, it will not do and you must give up the visit to France, 
you can do as you like. I give you a free hand m the matter, but in any 
case, you must not work too hard. 

The Easter holidays will come in bandy for the Second Fart of the 
Examination and you will be at liberty to go to a coach if you think it 
necessary. But you must devote a good part of every vacation to rest and 
recreation and must on no account forget your physical self. 

Next we come to the Tanners. I do not think you will require them at 
all after you go to the University. It was only the matter of a year and 1 
have again been very liberal wirh them. I have agreed to the “retainer” 
off 10 for the year but have added some other conditions. These are: 

(1) The retainer off 10 to cover all expenses of your stay with them 
if necessary for three weeks, la other words you will have the right to 
live at the Vicarage for three weeks either continuously or off and on 
during the year without having to pay anything over the £ 10. 

(2) If you have to live at the Vicarage beyond the three weeks you 
will have to pay 3 guineas a week. 

(3) If you do not go to the Vicarage at all the £ 10 must be paid. You 
will sec how reasonable riiis is. There are about 16 weeks of holidays 
during the year. Three out of these are covered by the premium of £10. 
There remain 13. If you live the whole time at the Vicarage the 
additional charge will be 39 Guineas or £40.19 which added to the £10 

makes a total of£ 50. 19 which practically was the old arrangement. If 
you do not stay with them the whole time there is a proportionate 
reduction in the charge and neither party loses or gains over the bargain. 

1 have made the arrangement in this way as I thought you might wish 
to come from France in the middle of the Christmas holidays or you 
might prefer the old place for Easter to going to a new family. It does 
acquire some time to settle down among new surroundings and if you 
v/ant to be undisturbed, the old place is by far the best. Again in this 
matter as in others, 1 leave you a free hand. 

About the visit to France I think it should not be given up entirely. 
You may stay there as long as you are with the Bernards and the Dlechs 
snd then if you find it necessary (but not otherwise) you may go back to 
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awaiting me in the Post Office. I left off writing at once and ran for my 
letters. I thought I would continue this later on and wrote out a separate 
letter to you and several other letters which I posted from Suez. 

We had a hard wind till noon yesterday but the heat is simply awful 
since. Perspiration is streaming down my forehead and back as I am 
writing but 1 cannot well put it off as we are due at Aden tomorrow noon. 

We had a little bit of a storm day before yesterday but it passed off in 
no time. There was only a strong wind and a thunder storm which did 
not much affect the motion of the huge thing we arc floating in except 
retarding our speed a little. 

My locks have again been repaired by the Ship’s Joiner and I have no 
fear now of my things flying about all over the place when I tranship at 
Aden. 

There is very little space left here and I feel 1 must write a separate 
letter and tell you all about Wood and Tanner. So take the love of and 
read the other from 

Your loving 
Father 


The Red Sea 
S.S. Moldavia 
27. 10.’ 06 

My dear Jawahar, 

I have told Wood that I had to enter you at Trinity College, as having 
regard to your age and the limits imposed by the I.C.S. regulations, there 
was no time to lose. I have told him about your having to pass Part I of 
the Previous m March and Part II in June. 1 have also said that you know 
already much of what is required for these examinations and that there 

was little you had to learn but that to be on the safe side both you and 1 

thought that some coaching would be helpful. I could not enter into 
details with him as lo the subject or subjccte in which we thought the coach- 
ing was necessary but have referred him to you. leaving it to him as to 

what It should be and when it should begin. 

his IS the substance of my letter to him though with the usual formal 
expressions it occupies four pages. 

This term I think you have enough work in your form etc. to occupy 
your time to devote special attention to anything outside the ordinary 
rou me. ut if I am not mistaken, you will find much in your 
or inarj work which will come in handy at the ‘Previous’. This of course 
you wi not fail to take full advantage of. The only holidays you will 
have before the examination will, I fancy, be the Christmas holidays, 
en he next term begins you will in all probability again have no time 
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for Latin or some one else to help you in French? Remember the last 

Report said you were “inaccurate” m French Grammar. 

You arenotquiterightin saying thatl have J tr youiu 

Tanners for another year. I have merely you^- 

case you do not like the new surrounding to which you TaMcrs 

self ttansfetted. By the arrangement, which I have made -leosjotly 

you can always fall back upon them, when you are J 

or profitably engaged elsewhere. It is ^ does not by 

there is at least one place which you can always 

any -means follow that you ate to stick to them. j.„53ble to the 

I have received Mr. Tanner s reply and h j „„sjaiy to 

proposed arrangement. I am glad you d wished that 

Lrifieeanypartofyourholidaysto the Previous. I never w. 

you should do so. 

With love yout ever loving, 


Anand Bbawan 
Allahabad 

Dacr. 20tb.,06 

My dear Jawahar, , .,„«t,.fromvou and there was a 

The last mail brought me a very sho neither satisfied 

strain of disappointment tunning throug • know 

with your specials nor with the ordinary t put to 

how to manage either. I am beginning o gP to Cam- 

be right in what he said about its being oo /your disposa 
bridge next vear. You have lots of asmv 

much 


manage either. 1 am Dcgiuu"'b . pu to go to waui 

- ..„..t in what he said about its being oo disposal and it was as 

■ridge next year. You have as my own inelina- 

chon account of your desire to get induced me 

on against keeping you there longer putting you under a 

. enter you m Trinity. I and I am not sure if it « 

reatcr Strain than either you or I ha quite ready for t c 

ot wise to reconsider our decision. y • g j-pf it and thus losing 
ittle Go Part I by Match neat rt is failure at the examination, 

ood place in Form in addition to co between now and Marc 

lease consult Brajlal. There is not much t ^ p^^itle for 

ext and I would on no account work yo ^ 1912 and 

ou to do easily. You cannot appear ° . if you go to Cambti ge 

on have 5 years and 9 months at your ;„ 3 .’e„urs= by the end of 

n Octt. next you will have limsbed your tin J ^ gl„ ,o the 

he summer vacation of 1910 & will uoubthe more satisfactory 

ipecial subjects for the I.C.S. This would no 
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London. If you decide upon this coarse, you must let Bernard know, so 
that he may not arrange with a French family for your residence. 

Shridhar gives an idea. I wonder it did not strike you or me. If you 
go to Cambridge next year, you and he will be attending the same 
lectures and working in the same laboratories. He will have done with 
his mathematics and will be beginning sdencc. But he is of course more 
advanced than you. In any case he wU be in a position to give you 
material help. But you must not forget the sports as he has done. The 
one great thing will be that yon will be together. 

And now I have nothing more to say except to give you my love once 
again. My next letter will be from Bombay. 

Your ever loving - 
Father 

I forgot to say that I have paid Mrs. Tanner a small amt. It was as 
follows: 


Laundry 

1-10-7 

Carriage of parcels 

6-5 

Cab to Station 

6-0 


2-3-0 


Then there was the subscription to the Tennis Club, £ MO, 0 for 1905. 
Asto this Tannersaid that it was really not due as “Joe may be coosU 

dered our guest at the Club, but the Club is‘a struggling one and if you 
feel inclined to pay It I shall be pleased to hand it over”. I did feel 
inclined to pay and sent a cheque for £ 3.13.0 

M.N. 


55. ToJoMahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Deer. 6th.’ 06 

My dear Jawahar, 

Received a short letter from you by the last mail. Also one from 
Wood, copy of which, I enclose. Wood of course would like to have you 
as long as he can, but I do not think it is necessary for you to stay at 

the School longer than the end of the academical year. I will write to 
him next week and tell him so politely. lam sending him a Christmas 
Card this week. 

You will receive quite a number of new year cards by this mail. We 
are all sending them to you separately. 

I am very anxious about your movements during the holidays but I 
ho^ everything is satisfactorily settled by this time. 

on t you think you had better have the same man as you have got 
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is that I have left my glasses behind and cannot read or write without 
them with ease. This letter will therefore be my only contribution to the 
English mail this week. Please tell Braj& Shridhar the reason why I am 
not writing to them. 

The Congress is a fiasco. The extremists are in the ascendant and 
they outnumber the moderates. I am as they say “most immoderately 
moderate’’ and they cannot conceive the reason why as I am the last 
person in the world who can be suspected to carry favour with the powers 
that be. The real tug of war is to come this evening at the Subjects 
Committee when the extremists arc going to give forma} notice to the 
British Government to quit and hand over the reins of Government to the 
. . . Babus. If this resolution is agreed to be adopted, I have prepared the 
United Provinces to disclaim it publicly. Madras will vote solid against it, 
Bombay in an over-whelming majority, and the Central Provinces and the 
Punjab in decent majorities. But there arc so many of the Bengal people 
that they outnumber all of us put together. There will be some excite- 
ment tomorrow. 

It is nearly time to go to the Subjects Committee and I must close this 
letter with fondest love. 

Your ever loving 
Father 


S8. To Jawahar 


Anand fihawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 3rd, '07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I wrote ray last from Calcutta just as I was going to attend a meeting 
ofthe Congress and could write but little. 1 am afraid I have not very 
much to say this week either. 

1 was not at all satisfied with the proceedings of the Congress of which 
I made a special study in order fo decide upon my own attitude towards 
it in future. 1 must say that I am not veiy much in sympathy with the 
modus operowdi of my friends ofthe Congress and am still in doubt as to 
what position I should take. I have asked Ladli^ to send you some cuttings 
from the Congress papers, /{cuter wires today the substance of an article 
in the TVmcj about the Congress which you must have read. AJIJ can say 
is that while not agreeing with the Congress in all its propaganda I con- 
sider the Times article a malicious He and a slander. 


Your ever loving 
Father 


’La(]li Prasad ZutshI, nephew ofMotllal Nehru; m. Lado Rani. 
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than having only one year for the I.C.S., but if it cannot be, one must 
not think of it. Please discuss the whole position with Brajial and come 
to a definite resolve which will neither entail harder work than is consistent 
with your health and growth nor result in failure. I am not for rushing 
things if they can be managed more easily& quietly. 

By the time you receive this you vdH be thioking of leaving France and 
going back to England. I have heard from both Bernards and Blech & 
they tell me all the necessary arrangements have been made for you. 
They say they have not yet been able to find a family for Brajial but 1 can 
not understand this. I thought it was arranged that the same family ' 
would do for both of you. They assure me however that both you and 
BraJ will be comfortably provided for. 1 hope you are, both of you, 
having a good time of it. My only fear is that your Little Go is perhaps 
worrying you too much. 

I was rather glad when M. Blech told me that there had been a delay in 
the delivery of the Chassis of my car to the coach builder and that it 
could not leave the works till some four weeks later than the stipulated 
time. The original arrangement was that it was to be delivered about the 
beginning of December. If there are no more delays it will be delivered 
while you & Btaj ate In Paris and you will thus have an oppoitunity of 
tryingit. If it is not delivered by tbebeginnisg of January and I do not 
get here by the beginning of February 1 will not be able to enjoy it so 
much as the hot weather will be upon us soon after. • 

There is not much Indian news to give you. The old Lt. Governor is 
letuTning and the new one is coming. There is the usual round of garden 
parties and other shows. 

Rammo will probably go back to Gujarat cither during or after 
Christmas. She had prolonged her stay here in order to be able to witness 
the wedding of Munni Shurga at Lucknow which was to come off in 
January. The match however has been broken. 

Dear little Nanie is thriving and your mother too is looking very well. 

With love 

Your ever loving 
Father 


"57. To Jawahar 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
9 10. 11, & 12. CHOWRINGHEE 
CALCUTTA 
Deer. 27th, 06 

My dear Jawahar, 

Last week I toldyou that ! had given up the Congress and was going to 
Jaipur etc. The fates would not have it and here I am. The worst of it 
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With love 


Your ever ioving 
Father 


60. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 24th., 07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I gather from your last from Paris that you did not enjoy your trip to 
Prance as you expected, This is do doubt the fault of the arrangements 
made. I hope to do somethiog better for you next time. 

Your school must have re-opened and you will find yourself well ia the 
swing when this reaches you. I hope you have got your remove and are 
proceeding satisfactorily with your specials. I am surprised to hear that 
you are going to leave your French lo lake care of itself, I am almost 
certain that it is one of the subjects for Part I of your Little Go unless 
you intend taking German instead. If I am not mistaken one of these 
must be taken up. Better make sure and see that your application to 
your future tutor^ at the Trinity (I forget bis name) for permission to 
appear at the exam, reaches him io time. As I have already said there is 
really no burry about it and if you are not thoroughly prepared I would 
rather have you wait for a few moolbs more. You seem to be very 
diffident of your Latin and in this particular the school report bears you 
out However go on with your specials and if you find yourself strong 
enough appear at the March Examination. If not put It off to June. 

I quite forgot to write to Wood io answer to his letter. I am doing so 
this week. I will tell him that you have no more time to spend at 
Harrow. 

The conduct of Renault F/eers about my motor is simply disgraceful. 

I do hope Blech will carry out my Instructions and break off with them. 

There is some mystery connected with the "lost box”. While the P & O 
agent at Marseilles stoutly maintains that the box was actually found, the 
Superintendent of the Company at Bombay says that it was never found 
& that what I have received is really a second purchase made by the 
Marseilles agent of the same goods. What I am quite sure about is that 
the box I have received docs not contain all I purchased. Evidently the 
Marseilles agent had only a part of the purchases repeated. The only 
other alternative is that the Asst, at the Pricetemps abstracted some of the 
goods while packing. I am writing to the Bernards to try and clear the 
mystery. 

’Sir Walter Fletcher, b. 1873; senior tutor and lecturer in Natural Sciences 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; d. 1933. 
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59. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 17th, 07 


My dear Jawahar, 

Last week I wrote you a very long leltcr. You must not expect another 
Jong one this week. The fact is 1 have nothing to write. 

Your lettcrreccivedlastweek only gave a description of the trouble 
Jagdish had over you. From what little you said of the “family” you had 
to reside with in Paris the only thing certain was that you could not have 
enjoyed your stay with the old couple. Blech however seemed to have 
done what he could to please you and 1 hope you did after all manage to 
have a good time ofit with Shridhar. 1 may possibly have to go to Patna 
next week to argue a case in which the flower of the Calcutta bar is going 
to be arrayed against me. I do not however mind this. It is in my own 
line and when I stand up to do my duty to my client 1 do not care who 
is opposed to me. The stronger the opposition the merrier the work. 
But n-hat I do mind is to have to speak at a political meeting which I am 
afraid I cannot escape much longer. They are going to hold a Provincial 
Conference of the United Provinces at Allahabad next Easter and have 
asked me to preside. I do not think I am qualified to do so for more 
reasons than one. A preliminary meeting is to be held at Anand Bhawan 
this evening and I will let you know the result. 

There have been grand doings at Agra in honor of the Amir.^ I have 
ofeoutse watched them from a distance through the newspaper reports. 
The Amir seems to be a remarkable character. He has certainly behaved 
like a king in all the functions that have been held. The Delhi 
Mohammadans askedfor permission to killa hundred cows on the WDay 
when the Amir is to say his prayers at the Jama Masjid. The Amir on 
hearing that the Hindus were opposed to cow killing at once declared 
that he would not pray with the Delhi Mohammadans if they slaughtered 
s single cow! Doesn't this show a large heart? 

There was a great crowd at the Magh mela this .year also, but there 
were no casualties. 

Your mother is ail right now. Kunwar Bahadur is progressing. 

1 can think of nothing else at present but will keep this open till 
tomorrow morning. 


18.1.07 

The meeting was held last evening and in spire of loud protests from 
me they base passed a resolution to the following effect “that P.M. Nehru 
beaiked to preside at the deliberations of the Conference”. I have not 
)et gnen ray consent & base taken lime to consider. 


’Arsif HitfbMlUh of AfshanisUR; b. IS72; son of Abdur Rehman; succeeded him 
Wl; tinted India |907: atutsintied In 1919. 
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Your ever loviag 
Father 


60. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jaay. 24th., 07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I gather from your last from Paris that you did not enjoy your trip to 
France as you expected. This is no doubt the fault of the arrangements 
made. I hope to do something bciiet for you next time. 

Your school must have re-opened and you will find yourself well in the 
swing when this reaches you. I hope you have got your remove and are 
proceeding satisfactorily with yourspecials. I am surprised to hear that 
you are going to leave your French totake care ofitself. I am almost 
certain that it is one of the subjects for Part I of your Little Go unless 
you intend taking'Gertnan instead. If I am not mistaken one of these 
must be taken up. Better make sure and see that your application to 
your future tutor"^ at the Trinity (I forget bis name) for permission to 
appear at the exam, reaches him in time. As I have already said there is 
really CO hurry about it and if you are not thoroughly prepared I would 
rather have you wait for a few months more. You seem to be very 
diffident of your Latin and in this particular the school report bears you 
out. However go on with your specials and if you find yourself strong 
enough appear at the March Examination. If not put it off to June. 

I quite forgot to write to Wood in answer to his letter. I am doing so 
this week. I will tell him that you have no more time to spend at 
Harrow. 

The conduct of Renault Freers about my motor is simply disgraceful. 

I do hope Blech will carry out my instructions and break off with them. 

There is some mystery connected with the "lost box”. While the P & O 
agent at Marseilles stoutly maintains that the box was actually found, the 
Superintendent of the Company at Bombay says that it was never found 
& that what I have received is really a second purchase made by the 
Marseilles agent of the same goods. What I am quite sure about is that 
the box I have received does nor contain all I purchased. Evidently the 
Marseilles agent had only a part of the purchases repeated. The only 
other alternative is that the Asst, at (be Prketempt abstracted some of the 
goods while packing. I am writing to the Bernards to try and clear the 
mystery. 

’Sir Waiter Fletcher, 6. IS73; senior tutor and leefurer in rtatural Sciences 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; d. I9J3. 
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59. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 17th, 07 


My dear Jawahar, 

Last week I mote you a very long letter. You must not expect another 
long one this week. The fact is 1 have oothing to write. 

Your letterreceivcd lastwcek only gave a description of the trouble 
Jagdish had over you. From what little you said of the “family” you had 
to reside with in Paris the only thing certain was that you could not have 
enjoyed your stay with the old couple- Blech however seemed to have 
done what he could to please you and I hope you did after all manage to 
have a good time of it with Sbridhar. I may possibly have to go to Patna 
next week to argue a case in which the flower of the Calcutta bar is going 
to be arrayed against me. I do not however mind this. It is in my own 
line and when 1 stand up to do my duty to my client 1 do not care who 
Is opposed to me. The stronger the opposition the merrier the work. 
But what I do mind is to have to speak at apolitical meeting which I am 
afraid I cannot escape much longer. They are going to hold a Provincial 
Conference of the United Provinces at Allahabad next Easter and have 
asked me to preside. I do not think I am qualified to do so for more 
reasons than one. A preliminary meeting is to be held at Anand Bhawan 
this evening and I will let you know the result. 

There have been grand doings at Agra in honor of the Amir.^ I have 
ofeourse watched them from a distance through the newspaper reports. 
The Amir seems to be a remarkable character. He has certainly behaved 
like a king in all the functions that have been held. The Delhi 
Mohammadans asked for permission to kill a hundred cows on the Id Day 
when the Amir is to say his prayers at the Jama Masjid. The Amir on 
hearing that the Hindus were opposed to cow killing at once declared 
that he would not pray with the Delhi Mohammadans if they slaughtered 
a single cow! Doesn't this show a large heart? 

There was a great crowd at the Magh mcla this jear also, but there 
were no casualties. 

Your mother is all right now. Kunwar Bahadur is progressing. 

1 can think of nothing else at present but will keep this open till 
tomorrow morning. 

18.1.07 

The meeting was held last evening and in spite of loud protests from 
me they have passed a resolution to the following clTcct “that P.M. Nehru 
be asked to preside at the deliberations of the Conference". I have not 
)ct given ray consent & have taken time to consider. 


'Anir llabJbutUh of Afghanivtan; t». 1S72; son of AbJur Rehman; succeeded him 
1901; visited Ivda 1907; asussinaied in 1919. 
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Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Feb. 7th., 07 


My dear Jawahar, 

The chief event of the week was the arrival of Mr. Gokhale at Allahabad 
and the political speeches he made. Hearrived on Sunday afternoon. I 
was present at the platform among others to receive him. The students 
were not allowed on the platform but they crowded the over-bridge and 
were present in large numbers outside the station. As soon as the train 
drew up cries of Bande mataram were raised from all directions. Gokhale 
got into my cabriolet and as soon as I took my seat beside him the boys 
surrounded the "Queen of the Road” and wanted to take her off and 
draw the cab themselves — poor Gokhale’s entreaties & protests notwith- 
standing. Had it not been for the fact that the mare was thoroughly well 
trained and did not budge an inch many students including Gokhale & 
myself would have come to grief. We managed however to jump off. 
Gokhale spoke to the students for some minutes & even threaCeaed to go 
back to Calcutta if they insisted on drawing his carriage but the boys 
wouldn't listen to anything and he was after all drawn in Mohanlal's 
carriage from the station to Tej* BahadurV house where be put up~a 
procession of carriages following him amidst deafening cries ot Bande 
mataram <1 GokhaU Ki Jai etc. etc. The first lecture was on Monday after- 
noon at which I presided. Itwa$on'‘The work before us” and was a 
masterpiece of close reasoning and sound common sense expressed in the 
best and purest English. I cannot of course say that I agreed in all be 
said but there was not much that 1 could quarrel about. The subject of 
Tuesday’s lecture was ‘Swadeshi* but (hough very instructive and full of 
statistics 1 am inclined to think it was not (he success it was meant to be. 
The speaker seemed to me to be afraid of putting his strong views in 
appropriate language before the audience and cautiously felt the ground 
before he ventured on it. Malaviya was to preside at this meeting but he 
turned up half an hour late and Ramaoand Cbatterji* was put in the 
chair. Yesterday afternoon there was to be a garden par^y at Anand 
Bhawan to which all the leading Indians and European ladies & gentlemen 
were invited. There is however a strange fatality about parties held at 
Anand Bhawan. The long delayed winter tains chose the very hour fixed 

’Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, b. 1875; eminent jutiit and leading lawyer, best known 
among the Indian Liberal leaders, Law Member, Goveinor-Ceoerar Coundl.s 1920- 
23: associated with the framing of Constitution at difTerent stages in fndia prior to 
iodependence: on several occasions served as a mediator between (he fndian National 
Congress and (he Covemaient of lodra oo crucial legal and coattitutional issues; 
d. 1W9. 

'Ramananda Chatterjee, b. )865; Principal, Kayastha Paihshala, Allahabad; 
started P<ir6>sr/ 1901 and X/odern Review 1906; an ardent supporter of the Indian 
National Congress till the Surat split; Presideet, Hindu Mabasabha session held 
In 1929; d. 1943. 
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I am rather nervous about my ability to discharge my duties as 
President of the Provincial Conference- I had not quite made up mind to 
acccptitwhenl wrote last, but the news of our doings at the little meet- 
ing at Anand Bhavvan soon found its way to the press and my nomination 
as President has now been published by all the papers throughout India. 
It is rather awkward to get out of it now without some very solid and 
substantial reason for doing so. I have therefore been compelled to 
accept it. It is entirely a new line for me and I have very grave doubts of 
being able to justify the expectations of my friends. However I have 
rushed into it and must bear the consequences. 

What I am particularly afraid of is the student class. They have of 
late developed a remarkable aptitude for rowdyism and no sober and 
serious thinker can ever expect to secure an uninterrupted hearing from 
an audience composed of this element. Tilak^ was here the other day to 
specially address the students. He inculcated all his wild and revolution- 
ary propaganda and succeeded to such an extent that the students of the 
Muir College (specially those of the Hindu Boarding House) have assumed 
an attitude of open dehance to the more moderate leaders of these 
Provinces. Sundarlal and Malaviya are openly abused. I have so far 
escaped but cannot be safe much longer as my views are even more 
moderate than those of the so-called moderates. At present the boys 
declare that they will all be happy to follow my lead as they think I have 
given ample proof of my independent and fearless adherence to my own 
views in matters social etc. Whether they will think so when they hear 
my political views is a totally different question. I have however courted 
the storm and must brave it to the best of my ability. You will have a 
copy of my inaugural address with all the severe criticisms bestowed 
on it. 


Jany. 2Sth. 

The foregoing was written in Court yesterday in a hurry. I am sending 
a remittance (£66.18.9) to Dr.Wood’s Bankers in payment of your last 
school bill. I am afraid little, if anything, of the £40 1 left with Brajlal 
for you has survived your trip to France though I have no idea of what 
your expenses might have been. To be on the safe side I enclose a cheque 
for £ 25 for your pocket money. 

Dulari’s* marriage has been put off to the 16th February. Can’t think 
of anything else. 

With love 

Your ever loving 
Father 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, b. 1856; cniiiiral politician and nationalist leader; belonged 
to ine •■exutroisi” group in the Indiao National CongressiediledATeror/and A/oArarfo,' 
untenced for sedition, 1897-98; deported to Borraa, 1908-14; founded Home Rule 
League 1916; d. 1920. 

•Raj Dulari. wife of Shtidhat Nebni. 
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of this Conference I will be hooted down. So you will see that things are 
getting lively. But whatever happens you may rest assured, my dearest 
boy, that you will have no cause to be ashamed of your father. The 
greater the opposition the merrier it is for me. Uphill work is the one 
thing I enjoy. I cannot send you all the cuttings as I do not get all the 
papers and they are too numerous to send. 

I was introduced to Sir John Hewett^ the other day at his special 
request at a garden party given in honour of Dr. Tbibaui who has been 
appointed Registrar of the Calcutta University and is soon going to leave 
us. The new L.G. is a strong and determined man so unlike La*Touchc.* 
He took me into his confidence at once and talked most freely. 

The motor has at last IcftMarseilles & is now on the way to India. It is 
expected in Bombay on the 1st (of] March and here about a week later. 
Oster & Co. of Calcutta to whom the Raja of Amcthi® is largely indebted 
& who expect me to help them in realizing Ihcir money have taken the 
trouble to instruct a man specially for me. I have therefore secured the 
services of the right man. But what about its being a further proof of my 
being aconfirmed S/Jeshi? Would you advise me ro waif till motor cars 
ate manufactured in lodiapj. 

By the way Master Manzar AK* is one of the great Captains of the 
boycott movement in Allahabad. The Mohamedan students mostly follow 
his lead. 

I am glad to hear of (he progress made by you In your Tique. Science 
and French Ptoae. The Divisions you ate placed in arc all satisfactory. 

Your explanation of the extracts 1 made from your letter about your 
marriage was anticipated by me. You might have gathered as much 
from the tone of my letter. It is all right my boy. You may leave your 
future happiness in my hands and rest assured that to secure that is 
(he one object of ray ambition. 

Col. Olcott^ js dead & Mrs. Besant succeeds him. You will no doubt 
read of the appearance of the Mahatmas and other details in the papers. 

I wish they bad not allowed these things to go into the papers. 

I badalmosr forgotten to say that the Lt. Govr. has, in confidence of 

•Sir John Prescitt Ke»««. t>. 1854; eiutreil I.CjS., 1877; Horae SecreUry, Govern- 
ment of fnctia, 1894-1902; Chief CotnroUsioncr, Central PrOMnew, 1902-04, Member, 
Governor General's CouncU, I9<W4)7; Ueuienaat-CovernOT, U.P., 1907.12; Conser- 
vative M.P., 1922.23: d. 1941. 

'Sir James John Diesel La Touebe, b. )844; Joined l.CS., 1867; Member, Legis- 
lallve Couna), Nortb-Weit Provjncrs andOodh, 1891; Chief Secrejary to Covernraeni 
Nofth-W'ew Pm\’inc«s and OuJti. I89J-I90I; Liecrtenant-Go^eroor, U.P., 1901-06; 
d. 1921. 

•Bhaswan UalLsh Singh, b. 1S69; succeeded Madho Sineh of Aroeibi in 1S9I «ho 
had adopted him; granted K.I.H. medal ia 1901 

‘.'tanzar Ai« Sokhta. son of Mubarak Ali; lawyer, deletate to the U.P. Congresi 
Committee auhe Luckrew Conitm, 19J6;Joiiil Secretary. Allahabad, Home Rule 
keafue; involved in Khilafat rRotemeat and Omjress activities in Allahabad; worked 
closely with KamaiudJin Jafri, S)cd llydcr Xfebdi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

'Col. Henry Steel Olcott. b. 1830; author and philofophef, founder PmKlear. 
Theosop.'tieal ^’ery, 1875; served dariot Amedcan Cisii W'ar at Spcciai Gammis- 
iioner of the War D^rtmer.i; d, 1907. 
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for the party to come down in torrents. Very few therefore could come. 
The lecture that followed at the Kayasth Pathshala was crowded by 
students. The subject was "A few words to students". Sundarlal presided. 
This was a greater success than the second lecture but by far the best was 
the first. At the conclusion of the lecture we all drove back to Anand 
Bhawan and had swadeshi dinner consisting of puris etc. After dinner 
Gokhale left from the Prayag Station for Fyzabad. 

I see the Tanners have come in for a large share of your patronage. I 
was almost sure that you will feel attracted to them. Please keep careful 
note of the time you spend with them as they have to be paid by the 
week. 

There is nothing more of any importance that I can tell you this week. 
In spite of my resolution to stick to Allahabad I am afraid I will have to 
go to Bankipore (Bihar) to break a lance with the Advocate-General of 
Bengal. 1 got no time to study Indian economics & prepare myself for the 
Presidential address at the Conference. I do not know how I will be able 
to manage it— specially in the present stormy condition of the political 
atmosphere. 

DularPs marriage is again said to be fiJicd for the I6tb. Your mother 
and Nanie will go on the 12th about the time 1 leave for Bankipore. 

Beyond the telegram I received a fortnight ago there has been no 
further news of the motor cat. 

With love 

Your loving 

Father 


62. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Feb. 2Ist , 07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I came back from Lucknow on the I7th. Your mother and Nanie are 
expected tomorrow. I hope they will remember the mail day as they 
arrive here in the afternoon after the Express leaves Allahabad. 

I have become public property since toy election as President of the 
first United Provinces Conference. My old friend, the Citizen, has renewed 
his attacks and even the Paris Exhibition affair is being dragged into the 
discussion. There is something in almost every issue of the paper mostly 
against me. I am a Bideshi, I liked Indians to spend their money in 
England, I am a wmjjitawfl/a & so on. -With the exception of the Citizen 
however the other papers have always a good word to say. I have just 
received^ a notice signed by a dozen college students and some “Swadeshi” 
dealers in the city that if 1 do not include the boycott in the programme 
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anottierwhilelamhcre. ^ ,„poit which assigned you as 

The last mail also '’l°"8l't yo”^ as its prcdece- 

distinguished a position m or chorus of praise m 

ssor had done and what is * of a pious wish that you may be 

the tematVis columns with the addrt J P tas 

successful in the examination at Camnnog 

been realized. j how and where you would pass j^ur 

You were not you had a good time of it with Braj 

vac. when the last mail f ^ ^as presented him with a son and 
and Jiwan. By the way the latter s 
heirl That is a good beginning. 

With love Your lovmg 


64. To Jawahar 


Rae Bareli 
9.5.07 


MydearJawahar. uoooer day before yesterday for 

I came here with Name bsittr but not strong enough 

Lila’s' wedding. Yout mother , ^nd talie short trips from here 

to travel. The idea was to come by rnomr a eventually 

but shortly before I left the mechanic in Allahabad I had it 

refused to go. There being "O , „ck„m, this evening with Name 

sent by tail to Lucknow. I am goiw ^„,or back tomotro 

& Miss Hooper and if the motor 

"T^day 1 left Aiiahahad «‘''rr,e*tS“\o”l‘chrr.c‘'’.h=''oo'^- 
Swadeshisis and boycotters had e by ® 

Jubilee of the Mutiny of 1857 on the lOlh^ .Hices and 

procession from Katra J 

then proceed to the city ♦hro«8h E Events in the Panjab- base 

everything Bideshi that they could get hold ^ n„l,tary 

made the authorities nervous and I am xoiu 


‘DjushtcT ol BihifiJal Nehni. »• J of 

*n>c «gr*rian unrest In Ponjih Ce^jin 0>htT measures ,he 

Sinjh caused much reseotmeni among peop Bencat and Assam t . 

Ctos-emment 10 rfohit’il PuMic r jjcngal aggtasated l^P 

agtlilkm bunched in the wale of the .,j[ j^ieiise pohtial movement. 

Miliuot sporadic uprisings took pbcc along 
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course, assured me that the High Court will not be removed from 
Allahabad. He asked me to “finish up ray beautiful residence” not know- 
ing that I had no money to spend on it. I am working hard as usual but 
there is no money coming in. I do not count the small sums that one gets 
in the High Court. They are just enough for one’s daily wants. 

Tej Bahadur, one of the Secretaries of the Conference has just turned 
up and I must close this letter. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


63, To Jawabar 


Anano unawan 
Allahabad 
April I9th., 07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I wished very much to send you my speech at the Social Conrerence 

up the idea. I find now there is a small paragraph in the notice of the 
Reformer. I send a cutting 
iri r of course could not be reproduced but the little para- 

3e™ ike"' of 'I-' 

asktVfor'auno- ““fiofi-t' have written tome 

SroutsnSr^fT • ’^‘‘'f»™«<loo»"Otsay why but the latter is 
h“^hh2a^, ”dH ™Ts 'fi-oo”’ on which he 

such trifles Thl. of I am already too great a man to care for 

Viewis tobeduhhett^h* *^** ****°“*^ objects these men have in 
pon^ibilt 'bonourahlc’ without any regard to the duty and res- 

come in th^ir u; ® it. I have however no desire to 

I must of cniir*^^ • *U ' Committee backing me up would not listen to it. 
what will happen appointments they seek but I do not know 

with the c nervous, and I do not expect your next 

S Little Go as I did your 

else cnnM T*°t^ stopped with the Tanners for a time you ask "where- 
save me to ®rajlal to answer this question. It was he who 

were as decent English families taking in paying-guests 

were as plentiful as black berries & that arrangements could easily be 

’P«lab Bahadur S.ngh, Taluqdar ofKila PraUpgarh. 
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unjustifiable and inexcusable ^ is aU over now- 

1, is in the interest of both the Gov. end ^ P 

has to justify its own “''™; °° s,iU happen to disturb the pubhe 

Take it from me that nothing follosv one another th $ 

^g:^nerrbrowT=“--»---'" 


66. To Manzar AU^ 


27tb May, lW7 


Dear Manzar All, ^3„ corteetly understood th t^^ 

I am not quite sure that y therefore made up m 

I have adopted towards you and h ,here may be no miseon P 

eommunieate with you that I intend to .aim, 

about the action I have alrea ^ ^ (jistinctly that if I ^ ^^3^3 

To begin with should have neted exactly 

own boys to deal with instead of y possible ^ 

if the circumstances were the same have been 

that while in the case of those boy 3^ 3tj of it till '< 

mischief in the bud, I was not in touch with me e r 

done! and this simply because you bavun 3 ,, th,, time 

you began to think for yourself though yo 

practically the same house with m^ you is that I do not P 

The next thing 1 wisit “may dilTcr tom mme 

to change your views Ti]?'\oilyoor own opinion a^“ 

please ine. You are fully entitled to ^ every f S 

in general, whether political or othcrwis . Samaj leader; 

prcniinent Arya ,qv). jeverety 

joumaliit, edited Punjabee, BanJe ^ nJress C IcuUa S«sig . " yj, of 

dirroned,J 907 ;rresidcnl. Indian Naiional^^ 'n ,n Utiot* » 
wounded dating *iui-Simon Cwnnusston demo 

which he died soon after in I92S. ••■•-• ^ 


ounded during aiui-Sitnon coniiiu»»»‘'“ 

hich he died soon after in I92S. . „ Ati by ^ 

•This is a copy of the letter addressed to 
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have been warned. It is nothing but a hoax. I have confidently left my 
people behind. 

The Lahore and Rawalpindi riots the facts of which have already been 
cabled to England were most unfortunate. No good can possibly come 
out of them. Many innocent persons are bound to suffer. 

The heat is getting intense. The election tactics have disgusted me and 
I have made up my mind to have nothing to do with it, Outof21 electors 
from 21 different districts 8 are Mohammadans who will on no account 
vote for a Hindu. The remaining thirteen consist of one rival candidate 
who has no hesitation in voting for himself (Raja of Partabgarh), three 
bribe-takers who will not vote without being bribed, /oi/r under the comp- 
lete influence of candidates otherthan myself andyive who have promised 
their votes to me. There was thus no chance for me even if I showed 
fight. I think Naushad has the best chance against the others around as 
he is with 8 Mohammaden votes. He wants only three more votes which 
he is sure to get. 

With love 

Your ever loving 
Father 


65. To Jawahar 


Anand Bbawan 
Allahabad 
May I7th, ’07 

My dear Jawahar, 

You must have come to know the great news of the week soon after 
the event to which it relates happened in London. The whole position can 
be summed up in a very few words. A set of moral cowards has been 
put at the head of an administration which is to govern a people who are 
both moral and physical cowards. The latter kicked up a row in the hope 
of impressing the former with their own power and importance. The 
former got frightened and not knowing exactly what to do and how to 
account for the existing state of things laid their hands on the most pro- 
minexu; rsaa. w. •iat wi’fti T&ie tfegert Ol 

people. This had the desired effect and the net result of the whole was to 
sacrifice a much better (thoogb somewhat misguided) man than all the 
parties concerned. Perfect order reigns in the Panjab and elsewhere. 
Meetings are no doubt held where they are not prohibited but an impar- 
tial observer cannot help noticing a charge of tone which amounts to a 
confession of cowardice. The advocates of Swaraj have made themselves 
scarce. The heads of the different communities arc anxious to show their 
loyalty to the Government. The arrest & deportation of Lajpat Rai^ 

’b. 1865; prominent “exiremist" leader of the Indian National Congress; author. 
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assured will neither work out your own salvation nor that of your country. 

This is the turning point of your life and your action at this juncture 
will make or mar your future career. I offer you a . . . [illegible] and 
give you another opportunity to realize the situation. In doing so I do 
not ask you to sacrifice your principles or act contrary to your opinions. 
I am simply asking you to do the first and foremost duty you owe to 
yourself, your relations and friends and the country at large, to arm 
yourself for the struggle before you engage in it, I give you the chance of 
being the better able to follow your own principles and opinions should 
you still hold these after you are in a position to stand firmly on your own 
legs. It is for you to lake the opportunity or throw it atvay as you please. 
I have done my duty and given you a timely warning. 

Yours alTectionatcly 


67. Todawaftar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
June 28th, *07 


My dear Jawahar, 

We have just returned from the King's birthday parade. It was a poor 
show as there is only one European and one Native Regt. here. 

I have little to tell you this week. None of the “42 brave Rajputs”' has 
yet made his appearance at Anand Bhawan or elsewhere In Allahabad. A 
few petty thefts dignified by the name of dacoity have taken place at 
Cawnpore which shows that the “brave” band is on the move westwards. 
What an efficient Police wchavc! 

The last mail brought the full le« of Morlcy's- Budget Speech.® It is 
the most disgraceful rodomontade I have ever seen. For distortion and 
perversion of facts and disingenuous argument recommend me to “Honest 
John”. We now pronounce his name in tbcHindustani way “Jan Marli" 
for has he not fcilJed all political aspirationsof the Indians? Perhaps we 
did not deserve better. 

'A band of dacolls wbo called ibemseWes **42 Brave Rajputs". Their practice 
wa» to demand t2rtsom and to coromii robbeiy If refused. MolJIal, however, refused 
to yjcM to threats, and was Icfi unharmed. 

•John. In Viscount Morley, b JW8; • lesding Liberal poliucian, journalist, 
philosophical eritkr. and bjorrapber of OJadsfwte; ardent supporter of Irish Home 
Rule: Liberal Member of rirliamenr, I8SJ-19CW; Secretary of State for India 1905-11% 
He along »jih the Viceroy Mi/ifo secured rhe enactment of Indian Council Act of 1909 
popularly knosm as Morley-hfmto Reforms »h»clt envisaged among other things 
communal and separare eleeforafe* ifl India: d. I92J. 

‘In hit Budget speech in Jime 1907 Moelcy •v*'<«ly criiieired the eduated 
clistes in frdia and had observed fhai roiernmcnl machineo’ could rwt be eofrutfcd 
to them eset) for « week. 
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that no one livingin my house will so conduct himself as to bring discredit on 
me or my house. You have chosen to associate yourself with people whose 
methods I entirely disapprove and whose movements I have good reasons 
to believe, arc watched by the authorities. Such people are not welcome 
at my house and those living in it owe it to me to keep them out. 

What I told your father was that the college being closed for the vaca- 
tion you could very well take a holiday out of AKahabad and thus be kept 
out of the influences at work here foratlmc. 

The next I heard of it was that you had gone to Cawnpore. A few days 
after I sent a note in writing to your father saying that it was niy wish that 
you should not attend political meetings, public or private, as long as 
you continue to be a student at college and that if you did not care to 
comply with that wish, you need not expect any help from me. The next 
day your father asked me what was to happen if you did not agree to act 
as 1 wished. The only possible answer was that in that case you had better 
take care of yourself and that AnandBhawan was not the place for you. 
He then asked me if he could live with you in a hired house in Colonalgunj 
or elsewhere. This I had neither the right nor the wish to prevent and told 
him so. The last that 1 have heard is that your father is looking out for a 
house from which 1 infer that you have refused to follow my advice. 

After this very little remains to be said. But I can not treat the incident 
as closed without making one last attempt to save a young and promising 
life ftom ruin especially when the life concerned is that of a young man 
who hasgtown up from his earliest infancy in my own house and under 
my own eyes. 

I have no wish to discuss the various political propaganda with which 
the atmosphere is at present ibick. Nor is it necessary for me on this \ 
occasion to enter into the vexed question whether or not students generally 
should be prohibited from taking active part in the political movements of 
the day. I have only to deal with the case of one student and I know that 
his taking such part is neither good for himself nor for bis country. 

You have less than a year and a half to complete the course of study 
on which you have entered & qualify yourself for the real struggle of life 
of which in spite of your so called advanced ideas you can have no adequate 
conception. You know your father has not the means to keep a separate 
house and establishment and find the cost of your education to Its comple- 
tion however near it may seem to be. The inevitable result of your not 
listening to my advice will be that your education willcomc to an abrupt 

stand before you can qualify yourself for one profession that is open to 

you. All the fond hopes of your parents who have for years past pitched 
H physical and intellectual wants will be 

dashed to pieces; and you will lose the sympathy of the one man who 
has stood by you & yours all these years. And for whatl Surely you are 
not mad enough to think that by attending political meetings and neglect- 
ing y our studies you wi\j bring about the salvation of India within the next 

8 nwnths and that if you do not continue to do so that salvation will for 
c\er w retarded! If you think so you arc quite welcome to follow your 
own inclinations and bear the tuevitable consequences w hich you may rest be 
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You must by this time ha« done with all your examinations & I hope 
with salisractory results. You haw howes-cr a whole month yet at Marrow 
as Iseefrom the Calendar you hawsent me. I do not know what is the 
practice at Harrow when a boy leaves the School for good. I think you 
ought to say good bye to yourfriends in a proper way. Give them lunch 
or dinner as you please but of course not to make a laughing stock of you 
if such a thing is unheard of at Harrow. You must have seen boys leaving 
& you know what, if anything is to be done. 

I am afraid there is little chance now of our meeting this year. 

With love from 

Your ever loving 
Father 


6S. To Jawahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
26.7.*07 

My dear Jawahar, 

I was delighted to learn from your last letter that you had done so 
well at Part 11 of the Previous. You have thus closed your career at 
School with every success and credit that one could possibly expect. 
Need 1 tell you how happy and proud I feel? 

Your admission into Tritsiiy being now assured you enter on the second 
stage of your education which promises to be even more successful than 
the first. It was lucky that you could get into Harrow one of the premier 
schools of England, and it is equally lucky that you have been able to 

secure admission into Trinity a College with a great name and a great 
history. It would be something for any man to speak about his connec- 
tion with these great institutions, but in your case I am perfectly certain 

that it will be the institutions who will own you with pride as one of 

their brightest jewels, I am sure they will profit as much as you will by 
your connection with them. Go on working my dear boy as you have 
been— good, solid, steady work interspersed with a fair amount of recrea- 
tion, amusement and exercise— and you will shine out as one of the 
leading lights of your time. 

Your success satisfactory as it is brings with it a host of new anxieties 

to an anxious father devoted to his children. There is first the question 
of comfort in entirely new surroundings and then the adoption of a settled 
plan for future action. It won’t do to shift from one position to the other 
without knowing where youarc at anygiven time. 

As lor the first question, I am determined to sec that you are thoroughly 
comfortable. You have been living in a cage for the last two years and 
y u must have good kirge rooms comfortably (though not luxuriously) 

furnished in some healthy and clean quarter of Cambridge. Isay this as 

am almost sure that you will not get rooms in the College itself for the 
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first few terms. If you get rooms in the College there will of course not 
be much to pick & choose from, but lodgings there are of all sorts and 
you can easily find what suits you best, /agdish will be back in England 
some time in Septr. and I think will be of great assistance to you in this 
matter. He is at present in Kashmir but is expected back in a week or so. 
I svill give him full instructions about lodgings etc. but it is as well not to 
depend upon him entirely. After bis examination Brajial will be able to 
go about with you and Shridhar having passed two good years at Cam- 
bridge ought also to be of some (though I am afraid not much) assistance 
to you. Any way you must shift for yourself and not depend entirely 
upon others. Don’t take lodgings for longer than a term at a time. 

The next thing is a tiding horse. This you must have as early as possi- 
ble and must take your riding exercise regularly. I have been talking about 
it to Keightley and I think be is quite right in thinking that a periodrcal 
arrangement with one of the livery stables would be far more preferable 
to buying and keeping a horse. You will have some variety in the animals 
you ride and Keightley assures me that you can have the finest thorough- 
breds from these stables. While having this advantage you will be freed 
from all care of the animal itself. Keightley will give full instructions to 
Jagdish but in the matter of selecting a horse you must make your own 
choice. 

You must join the Union Society at once and also a boatclub. Pass 
every minute of available time in the open air— either on the river or the 
turf— and please do not go near the Wa/Af or the Native Club or what- 
ever it is called. 

The next thing is aboQt studies. I think it was decided when I was in 
England last that you were to lake the Science Tripos. I am not aware of 
anything having happened since to induce me to change that decision. I 
had a talk with Chakravarti on the subject ihe other day. He was not 
sure that they gave enough instruction in Mathematics to Science students. 
ItithatcaseyouwiUhavctogotoaraathcmaiical coach. Astothlshow- 
cver you will be able to make up your mind after a term or two. If you 
find that your knowledge of m.ithem3tics falls short of what is required to 
give you a good grasp of your science subjects go to a coach at once. In 
selecting your subjects please do not forget what is required for the I.C.S. 

Then there is the Bar. I think both you & Shridhar must begin to eat 
your dinners atone of the Inns of Court. There is of course nothing to 
be done at present except the eating of dinners. On hearing from you I 
will write to Ford to pet you admitted somewhere. Have you any special 
inclination about any particular Inn or Temple? 

1 am sorry 1 caused you some pain by telling you of my mishaps. I am 
glad to say that there have not been any more since. 

The High Court will close for the long vacation on the 15th Augt. I 
have a case at Shahjahaapnr from the 14th. After I have finished that 
my only occupation will be motoring all over the country. 1 have not yet 
finally decided about our shifting to Lucknow but will soon do so. 
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of any note from Nagpore— a Mr. Kliapardei— who made some silly 
proposals about boycott and Swaraj and was soon put down by Sir P. 
Mehta.2 They could not however come to any definite conclusion and 
decided to wait for further developments. The patriots returned home no 
wiser than they had left it. 

Wife and 1 have decided today to stay in Allahabad during the vacation. 
It is no use throwing away money by going to Lucknow. Putting it at the 
very lowest it will cost us not less than Rs. 1000/- a month on top of the 
regular expenses of Anand Bhawan. If we go to Lucknow at all it must be 
for at least three months if not four. It is madness to spend Rs. 4000/- at 
Lucknow when an extra thousand or two svill take us all to England and 
last us for the same period if properly managed. The only thing is that the 
Allahabad doctors are no good at all, but a few hundred rupees will bring 
the most competent doctors available in any part of the country on the spot 
at short notice. 

J am most an.tious to know your plans /or the hcdidiys, I hops your 
next will give the necessary information. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


70. To Jcm'ahat 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Augt. 30th; 07 


My dear Jawahar, 

When you wrote last you were a fislurc at the Vicarage. You said you 
could find no trace of Shridhar and the latter complained that you did 
not acknowledge his letters. I hope you did at last manage to come 
together and are now enjoying your holidays as best as it is possible. 

It is very strange that you did not get your Indian mail the week you 
wrote. I never miss a single mail even if it be simply to tell you that there 
is nothing to write. It may be that the letters having to be redirected may 
have reached you later on. 

Poor little Nanic has had to get two of her milk teeth taken out to 

*O.S. Khapartle, b. 1854; an srdeni follower of TiUt; Vice-Chairman, AmfiOti 
Municipality for nearly 17 yean ; Member. Imperial Lesistative Council; Chairman, 
Recepiioti Committee >jnraoti Cdofress, IJ97 ; Vice-Prejident, Indian Home Ru'e 
League 1918; d. 1918. 

’PhcroTcshah Mehta, b. 1845; Bombay Bamaier ; Member, Bombay LegUlitive 
Council. 18S7.S9. 1893.94 and Impetbl Legislative Council. 1894-96, 1893-1901; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1890; one of (he induenlial "Moderate” leaders, 
d. 1915. 
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''unsold my motor ca,,o .he Raja ofAmc.hi for Ra. 20,000 I. 
was a beauty aud there was nothing in the country to 

smooth and noiseless running. But it was very heavy aud the death rate 

in tvres was frightful. In six months I burst nine tyres costing Rs. 225/ 

eaeh! Besides the uuantity of petrol requited to run it ™ 

as any other car of the same power but lighter body would take For a 

these reasons I have patted with it and made a P™/" 7, na, „o« 

cost me Rs. 18500 landed here. 1 cannot of course go without a car no 

that I am used to motoring and am looking out for a cheaper an 
eipensively tunning car. The Raja has allowed me to keep the one sow 
tilll gel another. . j Tie^vt.re 

Motley’s long promised reforms have at last been published. They 

as was expected from an old imbecile like Morley just the oppost e 
reforms. His Advisory Council of Noodles (I beg hispardon— niea 
Notables) will be a huge farce and the enlarged Legisl.itive Counci s 
be no more than a collection of Jo-huzoors little better than j* ” 
Boards where the opinion of the Chairman <'vho is always the Co ec 
of the District) is dittoed by every member. The avowed object o 

so-called reforms is to destroy the influence of the educated classes 

the law of the survival of the fittest is too strong even for Moricy. _ 

His selection of K.G. Gupta^ for a seat in his own 
unfortunate as his “reforms”. The man though a Bengali by j 

inveterate hater of his own countrymen. The other man selected, ; 
Hosain Bilgrami,* is however m my opinion the very best that cou 
found among the Mohammadans. . you 

A whole year has gone by and 1 have paid the Tanners 
did not tell me what I owe them. I am writing to them today. 
ascertain and let me know what your initial expenses at Cambri g® 
be so that I may put you in funds in time. • . i jyj 

I have improved a great deal under Dr. Ohdedar’s treatment anti 
for the present deferred my visit to Calcutta. There is nothing 
I can think of. 

With love , 

Yoiii 10''“’^ 
Falliff 


j 'r m S., J873; Divisional Commissioner, 190U mUsion 

**0* to Europe and America on a , Coure'' 

regarding fisheries. 1907; first Indian member to be Tiomin.ited to the lndi» 
according to the Indian Council Act of 1909. d. J926. . , Arabic 

Hassan' Dilemmi), sS Jung 


RS ScCTClary to H.E. Sit Sa'«J“"* 9 o:.Oi, 

^ and later to II n. the N.zam; Member. Indian Unihersity Ccmrniss.cn, 
Member, rmpenal LeoUlx..... r- . .1.... .w... i.-. Tw.tm Coot'Ci'' 


r • Member. Indian Unihersity Ccr 

U,iu,i,ve Council. miUJJ ; Mcmb.i, Wl» F«"”" 

STu 7,;“'.. 1 ‘’‘2-..; P.W". •" imp"!'”' 

of AI! India Muslim League; d 1926. 
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It is now fuJly a year that your last photo was taken. Send me a holt* 
day group of you all or as many as can come together and when you go 
to Cambridge have one taken in your cap and gown. Send two dozen 
copies of the latter as the demand of your photos is very great. 

By the way do not forget to get yourself enrolled as a volunteer if it is 
at all possible. Jagdish told me that there is a club at Cambridge called 
the Field Club by joining which you become a member of various things, 
cricket, rowing etc. etc. You must join this. You must also remember 
that entertainment of the leading people at Cambridge now & then is a 
very necessary item of expenditure. I want you to be the most popular 
young fellow and the most distinguished graduate of Cambridge. 

M.N. 


71. To Jawafiar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novf. 15th. 07 


My dear Jawahar. 

I am glad to find from your last letter that you have settled down at 
Cambridge & also that you have taken to boating in right earnest. I am 
told a Cox has no easy time of it and I am sure you have ere this found 
out that there is some exercise in it too. But you must not allow your 
coxing to interfere with practical physics or any other subject. As I have 
already said more than once you must hold the balance evenly between 
sport and study d see that neither suffers by over indulgence in the other. 

As usual the new baby* has been given a number of names. “Krishna 
Kumari, Braj Kumari, Indra Rumari, RajKumari, etc.” Braj Rumari 
looks like usurping BraJIafs daughter's name but as one of Rammo's 
sisters bears that name her daughter could not be given the same name. 
Indira Kumari is after the name of my mother which was “Indrani”. Raj 
Kumari is the most favourite name in the house but I do not like it as so 
far from aspiring to be a Raja I do not pretend to be even "a natural 
leader”. 

So Lajpat Raiand Ajit Singh® have at last been released. It was a clever 
move to set them free on King’s® birthday so as to give it the appearance 
of an act of clemency and not a release as of right. The Pioneer of course 
does not like if. I do hope Lajpat Rai will now proceed against the Civil 
& Military Gazette & other papers who have been maligning him and 

*BeUy (Baby/Bibs) Krishna Nehru; b. 1901; daughter of Matilal Nehru; m. Raja 
Hulhecslng; took part In freedom movement; 4. 1967. 

'Indian revolutionary, deported to Mandalay in 1907; fled to Pertia in 1908 
and worked for Indian freedom abroad; d. 1947. 

•King Edward Vff, son of Queen Victoria, King and Ernperor, I90t*10. 
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thus lay bate btfore the world the real tiuth. He canrtol of course pro- 
ceed against the Government but the share 
matter can easily be brought out in the course of the trial. It I y" 
would inslitule proceedings in England (the King s Bentb) so as to adrait 

of no garbled cablegrams being sent from here. 

The past week has been a very busy one for the natural leaders . 
There was first a Darbar held by the Lieut. Govf. and then loyalty 
demonstrations -one by the •not-ab!cs‘of the whole pfovince Hindus & 
Mohammadans & the other by the Kshatrjyas. The former address coi^ 
pares the 'not-ab!es‘ to “trouts*’ and the educated classes to “minn^s . 
“Trouts and minnows" has thus become quite a classical phraw. iMfC 
was the usual stupid effusiois of loyally in both addresses and the L.O.S 
reply, if anything, surpassed the addresses In stupidity- The “minnows 
of course had nothing whatever to do wilhany of these demonstratioiu. 
which have amply shown how weak & blundering the Govt. is. 

We are going to have a counter dcmonitralion next week— ihoug a so 
a loyal one— in connection withLajpat Raj’s release. 

With love , . 

Your lovifl? 

. • Fittw 


An»d Bhi**" 

My dear Jawahar, 

You are a funny boy to say that you have been cspect'°S* ' 
while 1 have been expecting you to ask for one. 1 lowcver it f”” 
week and I hope will arrive just in lime. . 

B.C. Pal^ has after alt disappointed even you. He hashed 
ness to appeal to the Calcutta High Court against the sentfcc^ . 
him by the Magistrate. Is this consistent with his preachings’ ^ j]f 
was of course dismissed. I have again been compelled to so^F 
to public criticism. Enclosed is a cutting from The Pioneer of toj^' 

ally prepared for a regular onslaught from the Extremists b'Jl . ,-tup 
up my mind to take no notice of It. The Pioneer is detcrioraUP^^ 

Piunserous misprints in the cutting 1 am - been 

ot them IS most unfortunate. TTic words “Natural lender* ’' . ^55. 
t'n e as National leaders” and it makes the whole sentence j^s- 
1 intend to send another short letter correcting the mistake. 

*■‘‘'■‘’.1858; a prominent extremist leaJef of^”" 

■ ' or. New India, 190! and bier of Bande Malarom; d. 1^3-' 
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prints are trivial and can be noticed. Read ‘gushing’ for ‘gusting’ in the 
last paragraph, 

Youi- birthday comes and goes without my having previous notice of 
it so as to be able to send you something in time. It came yesterday and 
was celebrated with the usual dawat and the feeding of the poor. I think I 
owe you presents for at least the last tivo birthdays. But I have no spare 
cash at present and you must wait till I have it. Meanwhile take my very 
best wishes for a hundred returns of the day. 

With love 

Your Joving 
Father 


73. To Jawahor 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Deer. 20th., 07 

My dear Jawahar , 

Nothing of any importanre has happened this week and I do not know 
what to write about. There wiH be something to say next week which is 
the Congress Week. I am still undecided about my movements. What I 
greatly fear Is a relapse of my cough if \ undertake a long journey in this 
weather. I have alreadycaught acbiJlin my right shoulder which Is giving 
me some trouble. My Congress friends however declare that they will not 
leave me alone. Cokhale has also wired that I must go. I have two more 
days to decide and if I get rid of my chilli may go. It has suddenly got 
very cold. There was about an inch of frost on the lawns of Anand 
Bha^van early this morning. 

The Extremists have lost their trump card. Lajpat Rai has refused to 
stand for the presidentship of the Congress. Tilak being a Bombay man 
cannot offer himself the rule being that the President must come from 
Presidency other than the one in which the Congress is held. Bepiit Pal 
will not have served out his probation in jail. The Extremists however are 
more active than the moderates especially where mischief-making is 
required. 

My letter in the Pioneer his called forth several articles in the “Citizen”. 
Two Urdoo papers have recently been started here by Tjfak’s party. They 
have lat] all nothing but abuse for Malaviya, Sapru and myselP I first 
thought of keeping the eoflings for you but threw away the papers aHer- 
wards as too contemptible to be taken any notice of. 

Do you mean to say you have never a chance of rowing? You may be 
cox In a race but surely you do get opportunities for rowing. I have 
recently had to do a lot of rowing as jny motor boat engine always goes 
wrong and we have to row back to the starting point to meet our carriages. 
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The engine has now completely broken down and several parts are in (he 
workshop. The man who sold the boat to me must have known all this. 

There is a good motor car for sale in Bombay and i f I go to Surat I will 
see it and buy it if it suits me. 

We are all well 
With love 

Your ever loving 
Father 


74. To Jamhar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 10th., 08 

My dear Jawahar, 

Thanks for your criticism of my letter to the Pioneer. You know me 
and my views well enough to understand (hat 1 do not approve of 
the opinions expressed by you but boys must be boys and I do not blame 
you for them. We are living in very critical times and events are crowding 
together so fast that the present situation cannot last very long. It is all 
a question of time, It is unnecessary to enter into nny discussion on the 
subject. Within a year or two there will be no doubt left in the mind of 
any one as to the correctness or otherwise of the attitude adopted by the 
various so-called political parties in India. 

I have been very busy this week. It is 4 o’clock In the morning now 
and I have just got up to read my briefs for the day. Nevinson,* the 
special correspondent of the Daily Chronicle & other English papers has 
been my guest for the whole week & has proved a most exacting one. 

Imagine the inconvenience ofhaving to remain dressed from morning to 

rnidmght in my own house! He is leaving for Agra today and I must say 
that I am not sorry to part with him. 

The kites & string have come from Lucknow but the parcel could not 
be got ready for the post yesterday. They will go tomorrow. 

satisfaction. Your mother 
for the wedding I 

heard * ^ heavy cases are bemo 


Your loving 
Father 


Chronicle, IsTy-Tw liij biographer: 

^e*vretc'd 194^ the Monchesirr CrraM the 
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Anand Bhawan 
AlJahabad 
Jany. 24th, 08 


My dear Jawahar, 

I am favoured with your views as to the conduct of the “Moderates” 
and “Extremists” at Surat in Deer, last and feel flattered by the compli- 
ment you have paid [to] the "Moderates’* knowing of course that your 
father is one. I am sorry I am too busy this week to do more than 
acknowledge the compliment but I hope to do justice to it next week. 

I have been on my legs for the last week arguing_ a very difBcult case 
which I conducted in the first Court and I do not know how many more 
days I will take. Your mother and the two Kanies have gone to Gujrat 
for the weddings there. I am sorry I cannot get away. 

With love 


Your loving 
Father 


76. ToJawahar 


Moradabad 
Dak Bungalow 
23.4. ’08 


My dear Jawabar, 

Your second letter from Paris. You were served right for your impro- 
vidence in having to wander about the streets of Paris without food or 
drink. I hope you will profit by the lesson you have learnt and be more 
careful in properly husbanding your resources. You must always keep 
some extra money with you. 

It appears from Shridbar’s letter that you have to appear at some 
examinatioo in /one before ffie end oftfie term. I do not inow wfiat tfic 
importance of this examination is but if there is any importance about it, 
however small, you must not absent yourself from it. 

I left Allahabad immediately after the meeting of the Convention Com- 
mittee. I am glad the members or at least an overwhelming majority of 
them were at one with me that no compromise of any kind was admissible 
with the Extreme party. We have laid down our principles in no uncertain 
terras and will exclude every one who docs not sign the “crecd”.^ This is 

'The Constiiuiion was diaficd and adopted on Afril 19, 1908 at Allahahad. I| 
laid down that the object of the Indian National Congress «as the attainment by the 
people of India through conMimiwnal means of a system of gavemment similar to 
that enjoyed by ibe self-governing member* of the British Empire. 
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the only condition under which a joint Congress can be held. If the other 
side persist in their wild propaganda they will soon discover to their cost 
that their very existence was possible only under the protection of the 
more sober & thoughtful section represented by those syho either took 
part in the Convention or sympathised with it. However it is a question 
of time. The next Congress will decide the fate of both parties. 

My case here will take nearly a couple of months for the present heat- 
ing and the next hearing will take another month. I will therefore be a 
fixture at Moradabad for some time to come. Your mother & sisters will 
probably be leaving for the hills by the end of the month. I have so far 
failed to secure a house but hope to do so soon. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


77. ToJawahar 


Snow View 
Moradabad 

30.4. ‘08 


My dear Jawahar, 

Iwasverygladtoreceive a verysyrapaihising letter from you by the 
last mail. Sympathy is a commodity which has never been bestowed on 
me by those from whom it was expected in very excessive quantities and 
of late it has become very rare indeed. Coming as it docs from across the 
seas and from my own son it has its own value for me. 

You are quite right in saying that these repeated attacks of one ailment 
or another are bound sooner or later to end in a complete break-down. 
The last attack of lumbago has taken a lot out of me. You can v^y we 
imagine my sufferings when 1 had to be on my legs all day from day o 
day examining witnesses with the most excruciating pain in m> ^ . 
have however managed to get rid of it for the present and am gra ^u^_ 
regaining my strength. I had my first walk last evening and cou 
cover a couple of miles. . .„gyj. 

I am not at all careless about my health but I cannot * P . 

table. Having been very improvident in money matters a my 1 

to thank myself if I have now to work harder than I shou . 

time 1 must s.ay that my work is the raving of me. " .rivArK 

could possibly pass my time without it. It is the only thing w 
my mind from (he numerous troubles which beset rne. 

You need not however be afraid of losing me in t e n 

have along span of life and mean to live it. it all 

As for being ‘morose’ your information is not quite ac 


def ends upon the mood & surroundings in 


in which your informant observed 
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me. With some people I cannot help being anything but morose, with 
others I am as happy as a lark. 

I am afraid I will have to play yon the same trick as I did when you 
were here last, as the case I am at present engaged in here is likely to be 
heard off and on till August or Septr. — and then there are other engage* 
ments too. You have however full three months at your disposal and I 
am not going to do any work during the vacation. I will then be with 
you for at least a month continuously and for some days at a time now 
and again. 

Brajlal promised to send a wire in case ofhis success. The results were 
to be announced on the 28th which has come & gone without the expected 
wire. No news in this case I am afraid does not mean good news. 

The present hearing of my case will end on the 8th May. Your mother 
& sisters with Miss Hooper wifi meet me at the Bareilly station the same 
evening and I will proceed with them to Naim Tal. I propose to spend a 
week on the Hills and then go to Allahabad to dispose of a big case 
which I must personalty took after. This case wilt last about 10 days. The 
next hearing of the case here begins on (he 1st June. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 

I was almost forgetting to say that I have never been really annoyed 
with you. I do not of course approve of your politics and have on certain 
occasions expressed myself very strongly as you know 1 can when t svish 
to. This Is however neither here nor there. My love for you knows no 
bounds and unless there is some very remarkable change in me I do not 
see how it can be affected. 

Brajlal cannot start before the middle of July. You must therefore 
make up your mind to come alone. There is no sense in your cutting 
short your stay with us simply to have the company of Braj on the voyage. 

I do not know any thing about your money matters but will send you 
£ 100 next week which ought to laud you in Allahabad. 


78. To Jawahar 


AnandBhawan 
Allahabad 
6.11. '08 


My dear Jawahar, 

The last mail did not bring any news from you and could not be expect- 
ed to as it must have left the day before you arrived. We are looking 
forward anxiously to the next. 
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another year as there »s to b ® . .u. roncress to go to we have 

but filing “ CotLch w be held heie in 1909 I will have to 

given out assent. If the Congies that Sundadal S others 

give up my visit to Europe as dtsonta^^^^^ 

have agreed to hold It in All study and it never pays 

you must devote your nest su 

Lstingmueh time with anant,,nated_o.dJat^^^^^ give up 

important things to do. Th ® „j„d 5 that course, as you say 

Physics for Botany. If Jo™ is worth much. AH I would 

he does, my opinion one way or t thinking 

ask you to do is to - -Pf^riT^omreiajial did.^hat I expect 

of changing your subjects H h subjects. To 

from you is a ftrst ” ,„i„o„ or coaching that may be 

:“Sh5^Srofar;"nsmThelc.S.Isnotthe^ 

‘'“;i.ry™ wr."m:t Cambridge and were thinking of going 

to town for a day or two. . • . [Incomplete] 


50. ToJawahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
25.3.09 


My dear Jawahar, u.»,.r from you by the last mail. It 

I was glad to receive a pretty long le f ^ succession 

was such a relief to have something of decent 

of provokingly short notes. „ „,„ivv Council of the Viceioy has 

S.P.Sinha's' appointment to the Exe jj,„dus and very sulkily 

been received with general satisfaction by courage in making 

by the Mahomedans. *°Ht“on of the noble Lords of 

the appointment in the teeth of 

the Upper House. I have sent hiin anothe stirred up an 

The Hindu-Mahomedan question na communities 

acrimonious controversy and the mos c upitteen the leaders of the two 

ate losingtheit balance. An open rupture between^^^ j 

communities is imminent — nothing ° 

tm hp Advocate-General, Bengal, 

'Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, b. 186^5 first " j,^gCouncil. 1909-30. Member 

1907-09, 1916-17; first Indian member of Viceroy I9i9; Undcr-Secretaiy 

Imperial War Cabinet, 1918, first Indian of Bihar and Orissa, 1920-21, 

of State for India, 1919.2<P. first Indian to be u 

Member, Judicial Committee of Pnvy Council. 
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The High Court has re-opened and I find myself in the usual swing of 
ork. 

BraJIal has not yet received any orders and it is not known where be 
may be posted. 

Reuter says that the English papers are all full of the highest apprecia- 
tion of the King’s (or rather Morley’s) Proclamation. The whole Indian 
and Anglo-Indian Press however has condemned it as a weak £& spiritless 
document, ill-conceived and badly expressed. Even the Pioneer has no 
mercy for it. The Statesman's criticism however is the ablest. The wonder 
is that it has not even literary merit to recommend itself. The Statesman 
has brought out clearly all the lies it conceals under verbosity. Fancy 
“Equal treatment of Indian & other subjects” after what is going on in 
South Africa and India itself. 

It is now almost certain that Morley’s reforms will be as disappointing 
as his Proclamation has beer. 

There is nothing else that I can think of & so close this with my love. 

Your ever loving 
Father 


79. ToJawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
31.I2,’08 


My dear Jawahar, 

I could not make up my mind to eo to the Cotisress. It Vas a lone 
joutney end I was far from well. The cough is giving me a bad lime of 

11 . I hope ,t will pass over with Ihe inUnse cold we are having. 

The Congiess has after all been a success. Dr. Rashbehary Ghose’s' 
Presidential address is being applauded by the Press, Indian & Anglo- 
lan a 1 e. For ipy part, I think it was too much milk & water — perhaps 
occasion did call for something of the kind. 
nglo-Indians and the Mohammadans are going to make common 
cause in opposing Morley’s reforms and the support of the Congress will 
no doubt strengthen his hands. 

The next Congress will probably be held in Allahabad simply for want 
amore congenial place to go to. Sundarlal and I were flooded with 
I first to go to Madras & then to invite th'e Congress to Allahabad, 

going and Sundarlal could 
t within a week unless he went without food for three 
ays nights. So it was out of the question for us to go. As for 

live ”“<1 ■ imS Member, Imperial Leghia- 

d. I 92 J President, Indjan National Congress, 1907 and 1908; 
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another year as there IS to b S - f-Q„„g 55 togoto we have 

but reding ™ ° ,„ be held here in 1909 I will have to 

given out nssent. K the Congre ,bat Sundarinl S others 

give up my visit to Eorop ,, 

have agreed to hold It in All ^ j,gy„ pays 

you must devote your next su father when you have more 

lastingmueh time with nn^nti,»ted^M^^^^^^^^^ 

important things to do. This ® _^^nds that course, as you say 
Physiesfor Botnny. ■'9-7“'“' not worth mueh. All I would 

'he does, my opinion one way or th ^not go on thinking 

ash you to do is to maVe “P did'what I espect 

ofehanging your subjects till subjects. To 

from you is a first ‘ f “ any tuition or coaching that may be 

obtam this you are at liberty to n y p i; not the goal of my ambi- 
available regardless of all expense. The l.C.S. is nottne g 

tion. \Vhat I want is thoroughness. Cambridge and were thinking of going 
Wlien you wrote last you were at Cambriugc 

to town for a day or two. . . . Jlncomplcte] 


80 . TtJ /awii/iar 

AnandBhawan 

Allahabad 

25.3.09 


My dear Jawahar, , you by the last mail. It 

I was glad to receive a pretty lo g after a long succession 

was such a relief to have something of decent 

of provokingly short notes. p.^utive Council of the Viceroy has 

S.P.Sinha’sUppointmcnttothc^cc Hindus and very sulkily 

been received with general ,i,nvvn creat courage in making 

by the Mahomedans. Morley has cert’“ ^„nf>«tion of the noble Lords of 
the appointment in the teeth of °ffX 

the Upper House. I have sent him anothe stirred up an 

The Hindu-Mahomedan question nas ^,Qth communities 

acrimonious controversy and the most , g^jbe leaders of the two 

are losingiheir balance. An open rupture -.g.ie can save it. I do 
communities is imminent-nothiuB short of u mirncle 

ir, 1-c Advocate-General, Bengal, 

’Satyendra Prawnna S.nha, b. 18«; first ^ Council. 1909-10; Member, 

1907-09, 1916-17; Erst Indian member of Viceroy Under-Secreta^ 

Imperial War Cabinet, 1918; first Indian of Rihat and Orissa, 1920- . 

of Stale for India, 1919-70; first I"***”" “ ,q->fi. 28’ d. 1928. 

Member, Judicial Committee of Pnvy Council, 
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not attach much importance to the difference of opinion among the leaders 
as there has never been much love lost between the two. The masses of 
both communities have however always been good friends and neighbours 
and what I dread is the day when this tension offeeling filters down to 
the lower classes. Nation building will be a thing of the past and we will 
soon begin to hear of broken heads at unseemly quarrels. Our Anglo- 
Indian friends have distinctly scored in this matter and no amount of 
Council reforms will repair the mischief. 

The Provincial Conference will beheld at Agra during Easter. I have 
agreed to preside at the Social Conference for a change. . 

I have already told you that there is a fmr chance of my seeing you this 
year. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father' 


81. ToJemahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 13;th., ’10 

My dear Jawahar, 

Home sweet home at last. The only disappointing element is your 
absence from the family circle. 1 found your mother very weak but 
cheerful and making rapid progress to complete recovery. Nanie & baby 
arc flourishing. Poor Chander' is down with fever and her temperature 
rises to lOS. The rest are all right including Master Braj Kumar® who 
is a chubby little fellow always laughing. 

I missed the last mail as wc did not arrive at Bombay till Sunday morning 
and the mail steamer left on Saturday. The customs people gave me great 
trouble on landing by opening a number of my boxes. 'They levied duty 
on all presents for others including Nanie and baby’s dresses. I paid under 
protest but as it was only Rs. 48/- 1 do not think I will have time to enter 
into a long correspondence on ihesubjecl. 

The box of books from Cambridge was found among my baggage at the 
Ballard Pier. Please do not trouble about it. 

The cars have arrived at Bombay. There were numerous letters & 
telegrams of congratulations awaiting my return. I will reply to them 
today being a holiday. Babs talks so sweetly. She could not recognize 


‘Chandcr Hindoo, daughter of Ladli Prasad Zutshi; m. Shri Krishna Hindoo. 
‘Jlraj Kumar Nehru, b. 1909, son of Biajlal Nehru; entered I.C.S., 1934; • Indian 
Ambassador to U.S A , 1961.68; Governor of Assam and Nagaland, 1968-73; High 
Commissioner to U.K., 1973-77. 
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.e nr., b.. after a “ ^,1 L'SZ to pn^e 

Sbamji&Jagmohanarchere Therorm^rf ^.P 

from the 1st Feb. & the lat er h y 
who is in a very precarious stale, i wn 
to do so. 

With love Your loving 


82. To Bansi Dltar Nehru 


AnandDhawan 

Allahabad 


Jany. 30tb, '10 


Dear brother, niMform I found m>'self »>■' ® 

Thentomentlsetfoototithe AH qJ „p „r all these I could not 

whirl orbustness and other cnsasemenls^ O oP p,|,i,i„ j,h Chalt who 
help running down to that 1 was in the 

is tn a very precarious stat^ Aa y " .^^j. 5 j,;, and I 

best of health I was sure „retenls. 1 cannot hotvever 

slmplyallowed myself to drift svith , g; thouph it is neat mid- 
keep you waiting for a line from “ tarore 1 go to bed. 

night now 1 must make an f health L<1 arrived here after 

1 left the boys in England in the pink „ „f 

a very pleasant voyage to find escry o ^ gjjag 

course sery weak but 1 am thankful to linil net 5 ^ , hapj 

after the alarming reports 1 bad of her health m EnglanO, 
be herself soon. j u;. ,vnrl 1 was cominced that any 

After what 1 saw of out for himself would not on^ 

interference with the course ^ question for him at he 

be unnecessary but unwise. ,mconsenial to his nature. He 

cannot possibly conceive ,o follow the trend of his own 

must be allowed the fullest and ft opporlunili« 

mind. The pity of it is that poor ceriius li^e him should be 

forhise-.-n-lihecrcaterlhcpitythata E'n‘u\ 


iimu. The pity of it is that poor Indu does ‘^Hould be 

or his penms and the greater the p» y ^ p,ove wilhin 

ompclled for sordid considerations o proper sphere 

he strictly prescribed limits, the In i he can 

if '^otV lies in the ffeal scientific U piar.Vmd in general the bfiwfit 

leskUe himtclf to original tesearc. thing In Indi.s. Tor 

afhUbNMirs. But the l.C.S. « convJcrea i 

himittsawalkoser. I hmeasl'i^ enhfhten bumaniiv. 

losing sight of the one object of hi* am- ‘ 
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not attach much importance to the difference of opinion among the leaders 
as there has never been much love lost between the two. The masses of 
both communities have however always been good friends and neighbours 
and what I dread is the day when this tension offeeling filters down to 
the lower classes. Nation building will be a thing of the past and we will 
soon begin to hear of broken heads at unseemly quarrels. Our Anglo- 
Indian friends have distinctly scored in this matter and no amount of ^ 
Council reforms will repair the mischief. 

The Provincial Conference will be held at Agra during Easter. I have 

agreed to preside at the Social Conference for a change. 

I have already told you that there is a fair chance of my seeing you this 
year. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father- 


57. ToJamhar 


AoandBhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. I3^h,, ’10 


My dear Jawahar, 

Home sweet home at last. The only disappointing element is your 
absence from the family circle. I found your mother very weak but 
cheerful and making rapid progress to complete recovery. Nanie & baby 
arc flourishing Poor Chander' is down with fever and her temperature 
rises to 105. The rest are all right including Master Braj Kumar® who 
is a chubby little fellow always laughing. 

I missed the last mail as wc did not arrive at Bombay till Sunday morning 
and the mail steamer left on Saturday. The customs people gave me great 
trouble on landing by opening a number of my boxes. -They levied duty 
on all presents for others including Nanie and baby’s dresses. I paid under 
protest but .is it was only Rs. 48/- 1 do not think I will have time to enter 
into a long correspondence on the subject. 

The box of books from Cambridge was found among my baggage at the 
Ballard Pier Please do not toouble about it. ‘ ’ 

The cars have arrived at Bombay. There were numerous letters & 
telegrams of congratulations awaiting my return. I will reply to them 
today being a holiday. Babs talks so sweetly. She could not recognize 


‘Chandcr Handoo, daughter of Ladli Prasad Zutshi; m. Shri Krishna Handoo. 
’Praj Kumar Nehru, b 1909, son of Brajlai Nehru; entered I.C.S , 1934;-lndian 
Ambassador to U.S A , 196l*6S; Governor of Assam and Nagaland, 1968-73; High 
Commissioner to U.K.. 1973-77. 
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Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
April 29th. MO 


My dear Jawahar, fnr the oast few weeks. I have 

Your letters have been as brief a Mus^soorie with outstation 

been rushed a good deal ite a record. Exhibition 

cases and Council meetings, es ^ opening ceremony of a 

meeting 7 30-9.30, High Cou - Congress Committee meeting 
Swadeshi Bank (at which I no, the normal state of 

7 30 to 9.30, Dinner 10 p.nr. This -s of course not 

things or life would noUe worth Imj^ ^ the last 

I had the first experience of the Pr described 

meeting of the Council. It was q calling upon non-official members 

as a debate. The U. Governor g Each member rose at a sign 

one after the other to address th | , complimented him for his 

from the Governor and with a few ex^Phd.^^J^ 

successful rule etc. etc. The Mo ^ ,h, idea being as I aflet- 

tude. Iwasthe first to be called P "nasly" and he wanted 

wards learnt, that the Govt, expect ojsible to ptepaie their reply, 

to give the officials as much time as p eomplimentary to 

1 only made a few general eodreadfol in them as to excite the 

Govt. I admit but there was nothing s „„ ,he .ame 

anger of the Gods. Malaviya & Oa"P 'Ji .o 

lines. They were in their torn ,,avi„g had a whole night to 

happened the first „p one after another and Malay, ya, 

prepare ihdmselves, the ?„f„fa lot of abuse from each of them 

Ganga Pershad and myself came in ^ wound up by 

We had no right of reply ifiiut/ijmrfw a^d the officials. 

the Governor who patted the the black beautle 

The Mussooiie people arc »'l ''P«- o„a’ & ehUdren* have just gone 
and 1 am going to send. Sha^X’’™!.. or so with us, SJamj, is quite 
back to Jalerpet after aP'a<'™“ „d Js always been tery thoughtful and 

changed for the belter. Oma is a 


• ^ 1«33; anj Utet Il'«diiuan. 

1 . 4 ,nEnclist»brt«e‘-‘y‘^‘^'"S"Vh’ mdian NUional Congress; \ 

a- ‘'“or ihe ?0«.<1=> Pioilncial Leg, .I.liw Coed ... 

biweekly; one of ComroiHe^ 1909 - d. 1914. 

PresiJent. p. nephew of MotiUl Nehru; 

many years; PresiJenl. ^ of Na i 3 „^c Assembly; arrested during 

‘Shamlal Nehro, Member. U- - newspaper from Allahabad 

Member. Khilafat Co<«" J7.e 

non-cooperation movement. 

in 1921; d. 1934, 


n Urdu 


nt. siancu - 

, , Mehm. .eaimc'd lo one jeer', imril-f"- 
. ,I 8 t »,'colP'»'”'*L!rd,ieJ.''n'Xe*,n H.nd, m.g.nne; 
'Uma Nehru, b. Ib®’- " mosetnc"*’ 


‘The children 
Shyam Kunsari Nehru, b. 


mem in connection 

‘■‘^tie ebUdren reteiied m Khc 


Anand Kumar Nebru (1908-47>; 
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JocMsmadeofillfTercnt stufTbutif my knowledge of human nature 
does not deceive me I think he is bound to rise in his father’s profession. 
Hehasalready begun to like it and indeciding that he should devote his 
energies to the study of law I have only followed the bent of his own 
mind. 

It is near I o’clock now and I must retire to give my clients an adequate 
return for the money they have paid me. 

Yours alTly. 

Motilal Nehru 


83. To DansiDhnr Nehru 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
10.3.’10 


Dear brother, 

Thanks for your letter and the draft for £ 150 which will be sent on to 
London by this week’s mail for credit to Shridhar’s account. 

The Government have asked for a short family history of mine. I know 
nothing about it. Will you kindly send me a note on the subject? Is there 
any mention of any of our ancestors in any published book or report? 
Diwan Narendranath once told me that our maternal grandfather was 
mentioned in some book that be had seen. 1 have no idea what the book 
was. 1 think the following points should be brought out in your note: 

1. The date & circumstances of our migration from Kashmir. 

2. Any important public offices held by any of our ancestors since the 
migration. 

3 Did any of our ancestors hold landed property or Jagir. 

4. Short sketch of the general family history with references if possible 
to any publication or manuscripts of authority. - 
1 do hope I am not putting you to grcaterinconvenience than you can 
bear. But it is impossible for me to do without your assistance. 

• Yours afUy. 

Motilal Nehru 


'Pet name of Nehoi. 
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gcDile. The children are charming. Anand can only talk English and Tamil 
& says he does not know the Hindee-boli. Shammi has also made consi- 
derable progress for her age. 

There is a great run on my photographs in wig and gown— speciaJJy 
the one taken standing. There were only 6 of them 1 will require quite a 
dozen more of them & would have wrUtcn direct to Speight if I had any 
idea of the price. In the first place I do not remember what I paid for 
these &. secondly the charge for subsequent dozens is somewhat lower than 
the first dozen. Will you please order these at once? The number on the 
back in pencil is 26632 C. 

There is great excitement in the neighbourhood today. Mohan is con- 
testing the Katra-Colonalgunj scat in the Municipal Board with the old 
member* who has great influence with the people mainly because they 
fear him. My two cars, Suresh’s car and a fourth from the city are run- 
ning up & down carrying Mohan’s voters to the poll. The other fellow has 
also hired a car but I am told it has broken down. The result will be 
announced two hours after the mail leaves. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 
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India was not intended for first appeal work and after fully sympathising 
with the members of the bar bis Lordship was pleased to order that no 
first appeals were to be taken up until the break of the rains. This 
enables me to have 10 days or so at Mussoorie and I leave early next week 
after finishing some important business here. 

There is no other news to feB you. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


86. ToJawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
June 3rd, MO 

My dear Jawahar, 

In my last I expressed a hope that I might be able to write this week 
from Mussoorie but as you wilt see that hope has not been realized. First 
there was an important case to detain me and then a great difficulty arose 
in connection with the Leader. One of the Editors (Chintamani)* took 
seriously ill and had to be given leave of absence. Tej Bahadur, Iswar 
Saran.^ Shamji Mushran & other young fellows were commandeered and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the paper could be issued every 
morning. AsChintamanihad worked very hard indeed the Director of the 
Newspaprrs Ltd, increased his salary by Rs. 50/* last month. When pay 
bills were made out on the 1st of this month Mr. Gupta® the other Editor 
seeing that preference was shown to Chintamani over him got very angry 
and yesterday morning handed in his resignation. Till about 8 last night 
therewas no leading arliclcfor this morning’s issue! We have wired to 
Calcutta, c/o Bombay & Madras for emergency Editors and meanwhile the 
young fellows are working as hard as they can. Gupta’s action very 
mean indeed. He never worked beyond the usual otTice hours while 
Chintamani besides his own work did duty for a night Editor as well and 
often went without any sleep at night. It was in recognition of these 

*CY, Chintamani, b. JRSO; edited Allahabad, 19(»-20; Member, U P 

legislative Council, 1916-23, 1926-4J; General Secretary. National Librral Federation 
of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29 and its President, 1920 and 1931; Minuter of Education 
and Induttries, U.P., 1921-23; Member. Indian Round Table Conference latft. 
d. 1941. 

*b 1874, advocate, Allahabad High Oaur^ President, U.P. Poliifcal Confertn 
1910; President, l/.F. Provincial Congress Committee, I9JS; Member, fndian Lee' 
tne Assembly, J921-2J, 1927-30; Oiatmun. Kayaitba PathshaU, Allahabad 
d, 1947 ■ 

*Sasendn f^Jih Gvptj. editor ot Mian Of/^lon whkh war Malgjmsjpj . 
theUaJfr. ” 
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best thing that 1 can think of 5s to have a holiday in France and pick up 
the language while you are enjoying yourself. 

The next thing is to settle what is to be done for the future. Diwan 
Sahib is for the I.C S. but I stick to my decision for the Bar unless you 
have changed your mind, There are no prospects at all in the I.C.S. and 
the deserving and undeserving are all herded together. Every opportunity 
is taken to humiliate the Indian members of the I.C.S. The one occasion 
any notice is taken of you is when you secure a good place in the compe- 
tition. You come back here, are posted to some outlandish disfnet and are 
soon forgotten The Bar on the other hand olTers the highest position and 
rank to the really deserving members of it. Some one told Judge Tudball^ 
of our Court that I was training you for the I.C.S. He said it was the 
silliest thing I could possibly do with the large practice I commanded & I 
quite agree with him. 

You should therefore arrange to take your Law Trip in June next year 
and must keep in view the next higher step, I mean the LL.D., which I am 
sure will come in the fulness of time. With a school training at Harrow 
and an M.A. LL.D. (Cantab) you will be worth half a dozen civilians any 
day. As for success at the Bar leave that lo me. 

Let me know the subjectsfor the second part of the LL.B. (I believe 
you will be excused the first part). During the next academical year, you 
should devote yourself entirclyfo those subjects without bothering your- 
scirwith any Bar exams. There will be time enough to attend to these 
after you have taken your LL. B. But if in any common subjects you feel 
you can do a really good paper in the Bar prelims you may put yourself to 
the test but not otherwise I am not for doing more than one thing at a 
time unless the two things are really the same under two different names. 
Thoroughness in one subject is far preferable to being a Jack at all trades. 

You have to acquire thoroughness and if you do not succeed at the Bar 
after that it will be my fault & not yours. But I have no misgivings as 
to either and can see the future as plainly as if it were written In a book. 

I can almost see you installed in my place in the profession and myself 
feeling quite happy & contented in retirement. 

With love 

Vour loving 
Father 


'William TuUball. joined Indian OtiI Service. 1&3S; tervrd in Nortb-Wesi Pro- 
vinces and Oudh; appointed Jydse. High Court. 1909. 
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services that the paltry increment of Rs. 50/- was allowed. Both Editors 
had given agreements in writing that they were not entitled to any increase 
of salary within thcfiist year andwere bound to give two months notice 
if they wanted to retire. It is no use binding Gupta to his agreement 
about notice as it would be sutddal to put ourselves in the hands of an 
unwilling Editor specially after the warning received from the Government. 

I hope some temporary arrangement will be arrived at today and I 
will be in a position to leave for Mussoorie tomorrow. 

The Raja of Amefhi has at last paid (he greater portion of (he price 
of the fiats and ! sent a telegraphic remittance to Blech yesterday making 
up the deficiency from my own pocket. The cars were shipped on the 
21st May and ought to be here sometime this month. 

You must be still busy with your exam: but will 1 hope be enjoying 
your holidays when you receive this. Do not forget to wire the result of 
the exam. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


57. To Ja*a!i(ir 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
June 24th. MO 


My dear Jawahar. 

hat a fraud you are. The desponding tone of your letters would 
ha»c made any one but myself doubt the truth of your tclccram but I was 
quiie prepared for It. Indeed you have done exactly as I had expected. 
Afier all the time you spent with me on the Continent and in England I 
could not reasonably hope for a first bat I had suflicient confidence in you 
to be lure of a second fi this is exactly what has come to pais. 

I was at Mussoorie when your cable was rcceised here. Braj wired it 
to me and there was great jubilation. The more deserving of the servants 
had a permanent increase in their monthly wages and also shared the cash 
presents with the whole establishment. Some new servants were engaged 
the very day your telegram arrived. Even these were not left out. I was 
to leave Mus'oorie for Nairn Tal the same afternoon and left your mother 
in (he midst of elaborate arrangements for a grand dinner. I came bad. 
from Nairn Tal yesterday and one evening in the course of the next few 
days Champa pne is going to flow freely. 

N\ell to far $f) good. I hope you are now enjoying yourself after the 
hard work you have done But after settling yrur bills you cannot have 
much money left to enable you In have a really good time. I am therefore 
crcl.wing a cheque for £ tOO. Ido not know what your plans are but the 
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reconsideration of the matter. I do not think any further academical 
honours at Oxford or Cambridge will be of much practical good. The 
ordinary B. A. in law is no good at all & the B.C.L. is a stiff examination 
which will absorb all your time & energy. If you pass it will not shed any 
great lustre on your name and you will hardly be prepared for any practi- 
cal work. If you are ploughed all this time would be lost completely. On 
the contrary if you remove to London and attend the lectures there with 
attention & care there will be enough of academical honours within your 
reach — an exhibitioner or a prizeman at the bar examinations is a more 
important person than a B.C.L. Besides I want you to attend the 
chambers of a good equity lawyer & also a good common law mart soon 
after you have passed your prelims in those subjects. If you will first try 
to get a high place in these subjects you are bound to have a very 
satisfactory theoretical knowledge which will be improved (not perfected) 
by working in chambers with practical men and attending law courts to 
see tie practicaf appi'eaftan of aistracf principfes to concrete cases. Tie 
sum total of practical & theoretical knowledge so acquired will I am vain 
enough to think be furtberimprovedby working with roe in the field of 
your future labours. Perfection will follow in ordinary course. 

This is not perhaps so bright a picture as the one I painted the other 
day when 1 talked of your having M.A. k LL.D. (Cantab) after your 
name but it means future success in life when academical honours will 
be forgotten and every man will stand or fall by that which is in him and 
not what follows his name on paper. 

This is how Ithink of the matter but I leave you a full & free hand to 
follow your own bent of mind. I do not believe in diverting genius from 
one course to another any more than I believe in creating genius where 
none exists. AH I wish you to bear in mind is that you have now decided 
to enter a profession which IS no respecter of names & titles but insists 
on your ability to do the work & do it well. This means a hard tussle & 
you must arm yourself for it. Once you arc properly armed and know 
how to make use of your weapons it is impossible to conceive a better & 
nobler profession than the one you have chosen. 

I hope your expectations of the midnight sun and its surroundings have 
been fully realised. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 
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88. To Annie BesanI 


Augt. 9th, 10 


Dear Mrs. Bcsant, 

1 am sorry there has been all this delay ia collecting subscriptions for 
the Sripratap Hindu College. 

I have just remitted Rs. 1900/- to the Hony. Secy. Central Hindu 
College which is made up of the following subscriptions. 


Lt. Col. K.N. Haksar^ of Gwalior 

600/- 

Dr.T.B.Sapru of Allahabad 

400/- 

P. Janki Nath Chak of Lucknow 

200/- 

P. Saroj Narain Bahadur of Lucknow 

50/- 

My humble quota 

650/- 

Total 

1900/- 


The amount I promised to collect was Rs 2400/- The Rs. 500/- which 
remains to be collected has been promised by Diwan Bahadur Narcndra 
Nath Deputy Commr. of Multan. He Is at present on a holiday at 
Mussoorie and 1 will meet him there day after tomorrow. 

With kind regards 

Yours sincerely 
Motilal Nehru 


89. To Javahar 


Hardoi 

lO.S.’lO 


My dear Jawahar, 

1 am on my way to Mussoorie for the long vacation which will begin 
the day after tomorrow. lam going a couple of days earlier as Miss 
Hooper has left and they arc very lonely at Mussoorie. 

Your last was from S.S". OpA/r. I hope you will be back in England 
by the time this is delivered. I could not write more than a few lines last 
week as I had to attend a meeting called by the Lt. Governor on the 
morning of the mail day. 

1 was fully aware of the fact that you could not get the degree of 
LL D as a matter of course. The idea was that you were to practise for 
some years after your LL.B. & then try for the LL.D. But as I told you 
in my last but one letter 1 have changed my mind completely on a 

'Col. Kailas Narain llaksar, b. 1S7S; Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia, 
1903-I2; Capt. 4ih Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 1901, later Col., 1924; 
Attended the Round Table Conferences; Prime-Mmister, Bikaner Slate, 1938-39; 
Personal Adviser to the Maharaja of Jammo & Kashmir, 1939-43; Prime Minister, 
Jammu A Kashmir State, 1943-44; d. J9S3. 
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The Apricots 
Mussooric 
ll.lO.TO 


“T?rve’'ry8.ad.oh«r.hatycu,r.,»«an ngh. & hope you have 
safely returaed to Mathra. N,,vab Faiyaz All Khan' though 

I have as' requested written dirca to slightest kind. Please 

my aequaintanee with him personally “ 

inform Hariharnathji'. ^ tht Civil Serviee 

I am day by day being eonlirmed ,n "" „„didates. 

Commissioners are actuated by person can for a moment 

Having regard to Shridhat s qualifira him— difficult 

doubt that the I.C.S. Examination I ,,,,nn,.nts. But in view of the 

as it certainly is for men of averase ^ ..j find Shridhar being 

existing state of things 1 will not be s p -j-j j one of the 

declared unsuccessful for want ^^dr” Jawahar from the l.C.S. 

numerous reasons which induced me f„, ..-didales last year and we 

There was no Indian in the list for the life of me bring 

have only Mr. Amir Ah's^ son this year^^lcanno^^^^. 

myself to believe that out behind them there was not 

candidates having brilliant acadcm ral . jj now too late 

one who could beat ^ of his abilities that if he is 

to withdraw Shridhar, but lam socon -nnbute it to some hocus 

declared unsuccessful I will unhesitat g y Civfi Service 

pocus and will shake h'^ven and earth ^ ^ ^ thinking 

Commissioners. As for law I think ShnJhar^ ,,f. 

that he isnot meant for it. Heisweddc , sending Jawahar to 

to his own inclinations. I should nt have .f^j lawyer. He is him- 

law if I did not find in him the making ° ® . . without its attraction 

self passionately fond of literature but the Bar is n 

to him. Shridhar simply loathes the Icga pro leading Native 

I am in communication with the Oo . one 

States about Kishan. Perhaps you ate not a . same qualification 

man European or Indian in India who has a suitable open- 

as Kishan has in Sanitary Science, lam sure , pnciand and I am 

ingfor him. The Gaek4 of Baroda i» at pr«enun 

waiting for his decision before asking Kishan o 


b l*St: iii«nl>cr for 

'Sir Mumtar-uiJ'Dcralah, Mahom«l of *** uniieU ProMrccs. Mee'.btr 

iucctiuve lernis. Provincial LegivUtive Council PresiJcnt, fk'jrJ of 

VKwrejal Council. Honorary MagUtraie and OjUcfc. Arr*: •-*dr 

Trustees M.AO. Collcre. Alicarh. Trosi«. Gosernnieni 
DiilTerin runU etc: J., 1922. , 

•llariharnail. Wancho... wn-in-ta* of Mohanbl 
'Judge of the C^jut t of Sfflatl Causes. 
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90. To Jawahar 


Apricots 

Mussoorie 

22.9.10 

My dear Jawahar, 

I do hope the Kashmir tea set arrived in time and you were saved the 

trouble of selecting another present for Miss Aikman (now Mrs Latimer). 

But I cannot conceive what difficulty there could be in finding some thing 
Indian in design. 

When you first suggested Oxford it was in connection with a law 
degree and 1 do not think I was very far out in discussing the utility of 
such a degree as compared to the practical & theoretical training you 
could have in London. 1 was not aware that you intended to go to 
Oxford in pursuit of some other &. higher branch' of knowledge which 
distinguishes a man of real culture from a “mere lawyer". Even now I am 
dense enough not to be able to guess what that branch of knowledge is 
to which the important lawyer is Of should be a stranger. I may however 
tell you that a "mere lawyer" has not yet been known to succeed in his 
own profession & that the lawyers who have succeeded and will succeed 
have generally something more than mere law to draw upon. Please do 
not judge the profession by the bad example of your father who Is not 
even well-versed in law. What I want you to be is a good sound lawyer 
and there is no department of knowledge which can be considered super- 
fluous for such a lawyer. 

I went to Saharanpur for a day and the idea was to proceed to Naini 
Tal direct from Saharanpur but the indifferent state of your mother’s 
health and the utter want of common sense in the doctors compelled me 
to give up Naini Tal. It is nothing more than one of the ordinary relapses 
of dyspepsia & will soon pass over if proper care is taken. 

Jankinath Chak & Jagat Narain* are our guests for a few days. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


J*f ji Niram Mutts, b I86<. ■ moderate Congress lesder of U.P.; 6. 1938. 
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The Apricots 
Mussoorie 
Il.lO.’lO 


Dear brother, Heht & hope you have 

I am very glad to hear that you are quite all right ec nope y 

safely returned to Mathra. ^upoiva? AH Khan^ though 

I have requested vtritten dire« to please 

nty acquaintance »ith him personally ts of 

inform Hariharnathji^. I do not know '* P" _ ^ ^ Civil Service 
I am day by day being confirmed tn eand, dates. 

Commissioners are actuated by politica oerson can for a moment 

Havi.gregardtoShridhar’sqnalificat,onno^n erson can 
doubt that the l.C.S. Examination IS mere cimo s p y 

as it certainly is for men of Z Shr.dhar being 

existing state ofthmgs I will "o' P' P' This „ one of the 

declared svUdraw Jawahar from the l.CS. 


declared unsuccessful n?Jto^%vUhdr^rjawahar from the l.C.S. 

numerous reasons which induced me to .... year and we 

There was no Indian in the Ust of success u j. n,e bring 

have, only Mi- Ao-ir Ait'si- son ^.s ycarH canno.^^^^^^^^^^ 


havT o^y" Mr. Amir AlVsii son this ' “"^“ph^'nd^otherHin^^ 
myself to believe that out of the vjvjnd them there was not 

candidates having brilliant academ.ca! too late 

one who could beat ^ of bis abilities that if he b 

to withdraw Shridhar, but lam socoofi ^a.-iKute it to some hocus 

declared unsuccessful I will expose the Civil Service 

pocus and will shake heaven and ear right in thinking 

Commissioners. As for law I think Shri he must be left 

that he is not meant for it. He is wedded , sending Jawahar to 

to his own inclinations. I should'nt have I r j lawyer. He is him- 

law if I did not find in him the making o asu ^vhhout its attraction 

self passionately fond of literature but the a 

to him. Shridhar simply loathes the legal pro e leading Native 

I am in communication with the Gov . _ there is not one 

States about Kishan. Perhaps you arc not same qualification 

man European or Indian in India who has a j. .j suitable open* 

as Kishan has in Sanitary Science. * England and I am 

ing for him. The Gaekwar of Baroda is at pres back, 
waiting for his decision before asking Kishan o 


w 1851; member for iwo 
'Sir MumtM-iKj.Dov.lah, Mahomed of ‘finiifd TroMnees. Member 

luccejsivc terms. Provincial Lceislatlvc Council prcsideni, o 

Viceregal Council; Honorary Maaistraic and Mu^'fo College. Agra. l aJv 

Trustees M.A.O. College. Atigath; Trusiee, Govern 
Dulfcrln Fund etc. d., 1912. , 

•|l.\nhaTnath VVanchw.’ son-in-law of Mohantal Nehru. 

’Judge of the Court of Small Causes- 
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We leave Mussoorie on 
in Allahabad on the 19lh. 


the 16th Inst, andafter a couple of halts arrive 

Yours aflly. 
Motilal Nehru 


92. ToJawahar 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novr. I8th, *10 


My dear Jawahar, 

Ido not think I have ever misseda mall without sending you at least a 
line & am surprised to hear that you received no letter the week you 
wrote last. This is some trick of the Post-olRce and I am sure ybu have 
received a double matl in the week following. 

It is all bustle & excitement here. V/bat with the out'going and m- 
coming Viceroys, the Exhibition, the Congress and many other functions, 
one finds no time to attend to his own legitimate work. The announce- 
ment that the King is going to hold his Coronation Darbar in person at 
Delhi onthe 1st Jany. 1912 will kcepup the e.xcltement after the shows 
now going on are over. As it is I have to attend meetings almost daily. 

I have gone through the rules & regulations of the Council of Legal 
Education. The first thing which attracted my attention was a notice at 
the very beginning of the book advising every student to consult Blake 
Odgers about the proper course of study. I do not know if you have 
followed this excellent advice. If not I would strongly recommend your 
doing so. 

Your aim should be to secure Honours at the final examination and 
at least one prize if not a studentship. I have looked through the question 
papers of previous years and find that they are not nearly so difficult as 
the poor Vakils have to answer here and secure 60 p.c. of marks in. 

I note you have for the present dropped the International Law & I 
agree with you that it can wait. But you must soon make up your mind 
as to the subject in which you compete for a prize. It is only at the 
Easter & Michaelmas exams, that a prize of£ 50 is offered in Constitution- 
al Law etc. and Criminal Law. You should therefore so time your exams 
that you may be able to take the prize subjects. If I were you I would 
try to carry every prize and even the studentship. Others before you have 
done so and there is no reason why you should not try. For the student- 
ship you will have to take your Final at the Hilary or the Trinity exam. 
No studentship is offered at the other two. 

I do not know if you are offering any subject at the next Hilary exam. 
I wouldn’t advise you to do so unless you are thoroughly ready. 
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Don’t you think you had you do 

Blake Odgers will ^ofa^mitten tpceially for those who want 

please do not rely on the litt master the principles even 

,0 get through their exams, any ^ 

if it takes you a term or two longw .p or Hindu & Mdan. 

As for the alternative subjert^ . R ,„,3 „r & I 

Law I would recommend the fomer y 

think better opportunities to get an iM g f be of no pcacttcal 

foundation for the Indian law of Property. 

With love Your loving 


9J. ToJa\\ahar 


Anand Bbawan 
Allahabad 
Novr. 25th, MO 


My dear Jawahar, , oi.tbirthday for the last >*'“ .'‘“S'® 

We have been observing your This 1 think is a great 

wishing ourselves many happy return ft^^ p.rson whose 

improvement on the otlhodox '“' fo, hers at future 

birthday it is, for it impiies the ex st ‘"’"h'?!! Vas 

othis birthday. I f"Vb"birlLy eake with ils 2 i eandto^^ 

which I add tons from myself. Th J Eihibilmn (1st 

very much admired. The '’■’'“'"'^L my professional work » a com 

drawing near and I have now o benighted A “ “ 

side, able extent. W= ‘“Ve ra^ed a white J “"P"" u ?n« 

is the grandest show ever held The pity of it is that the building 

with similar shows in other . i o^cr. . rink has 

must come down after the M > to hear that Jagmohan _ . j 

You will he agreeablysurpris^'PP fosa „;p ,o England. 

s„eeeededl„B=rriugaelie».w^^ Pj„pb in yesterdays Leo*r 

I donor know any details. There wa you 

announcing the news. .u j could write . gjj 

Soman^hingsaregoiogonhereMl^ 
aboutthem but 1 am ^nUselfandraust be f„t,,ng 

r“SlT.he daily pope'® " 

‘Tdo" « know what Kishan is'>“j” 4 "P;;i‘^Tpho.egraphTtak.n »> 
I am sending yon some approve 
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Corrcspomleitce 

These are our Co"E">' iI,,e“pKteTJ wotl^have "chucked the 

With love Your loving 


95. ToJawahar 

Aoand Bhawan 
Allahabad 

e.i.’ii 


My dear Jawahar, . numerous Conferences is 

The strain & stress of the Congress ^ ^ ^^1,, ^ay 

now over not Without exacting 1 sp jgf^ last nigh 

before yesterday & have since o®®*' ’ ' ^ tomorrow. 

but I am resting todays hope to teP ,i,5;e no 

The Congress passed off snecessfully ^^ ^ Sit 'll^- 

row. TheHindu-MohammadanConteren „ch other 

went off successfully too to , fe„ gushing speeches and 

"brothers" “cousins" & so on. yh''' '';'‘c„„„i„ee of 8 Hindus & 8 

the function ended by the appoiotmcn a nominated by the Aga 

Mobamraadan. with Gokhale ‘‘''!^^'™”o“her never meet or come to 

Khan.l It is certain that this Committee Congress week has 

no conclusion whatever. Another n Sabha* which m y 

been that it has given birth to nn All Hindu-Mohamm d j. 
opinion will not only ntinimiee a foundation of the Congress 
Committee doing any good but sapth , I could . 

I opposed the formation of this Sahhaas.^^^ Bhupendra Nath 

satisfaction of bringing round majority of the 

B.,s»s SiSurendraNathBenerjcabut bay 

leaders in Upper India, spcnaiy t he made to iislen 10 reason. 

selves to a bigb pitch and could no. be made 
ip. tsrs. ttead or me ■•maib 

piesidedoiecthcMosliniEJi^lwn^' jjo, League. 1907-13. “ 

to Viceroy, 1906 ; President. AlMnu“ pirticpa'^ 

tMiMishmcm of Aligarh Muslm Uw ^ cf Natio.n, 1917; • ' jjpretenta- 

Ccnfererccs. 1910 and ,nt of t^ratc J 

'U was esiablUhed mamly to aguatc as Towards ttre 

PM to Muslims in the k n at Mymensing. 1905; 

emerged as , he Hindu Mahasahl^ , Conference membet cf 

*h. 1859; President. Censal „« m 19W. «« , president. 

Chairman of ,hc Congress Reception Ccmtnj.' Lcg.tbt.vc Cocncl. 

Oengal Legislaiivo Council and l^tct 
Indan Nalional Consress 19M, d. 19- • 
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: an. ..ad .o aay . hava accurad .hhiob a. Rs. 100 a day. I.U 
likely to last a fortnight. 

With love Your loving 

Father 


97. To Jawahar 


Anand Dhawan 
Allahabad 
March 10th, ’ll 


My dear Jawahar. j.wt«fiveasUtingtothcphotographcr 

I am glad you have at 5 of Ufayette whose last perfor- 

but I wish you had gone SP''E« of your pholograrh 

ntance was not at .>'> "A' ' ' cos i, not .votth half the 

fot which he has charged ‘""’f '”"® ^.Vetter this time, I did not forget 

■"'ML'’s’tiSrlisr’m 

your mother & sisters were ^ .t jj^^i \ was foolish enough to 

At the Instance of Pandit Ga jnark the disapproval 

eail a pubiie meeting ^his meeting .«s attended ^ 

of obscenities practised \ a Committee was fotroed 

aboutllOmostiystudentsiedoeatedp P a„d ,r 

to take steps to prevent obscene song^e g g P me 

necessary to prosecute obscenities freeiy take pam 

greatest sinners and instead of pm Ihc meeting w as that a deputa- 

r„ them. Oncoftheresolul,onspassedby^_^^^_j^^__^^ 

tion consisting of Gaaga Nath ° J,ict orders to the Police to letoe 

the Magistrate it ask him di,c olfcnce to the 

themselves and do their duty- . j <000 people was presented t 

Hindus and a petition signed by ' fp, imeiferenee with 

Magisltaie yesterday complaining f ,bey may be left o 

time bonoored 

Xree,tnrteilindusam.iaki"g>^^^^^^^^ 

The Civil hlaeii..ge Bill inli^uevdmrt' V im^^ „ 

. meeling w.lh the same "'t ^tof tS base aomeral eoerage. 

avhamcd to call himself a Hindu. 

,p .an 
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Madras & Central India were not even consulted & yet the name given to 
the new otBenization is the All India Hindu Sabha. I have refused to 
join it. 

More in my next. 


With love 


Your loving 
Father 


96. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Jany. 20th., ’ll 

My dear Jawahar, 

This is again one of the busiest days and 1 can only write a few lines. 
The Gaekawar and the Maharani* with staff are dining at Anand Bhawan 
this evening. There will be some 40 diners and the dining room being 
too small for so many, the inner Courtyard is being converted into a 
palm garden and covered up with an awning. This means a lot of work 4 
supervision for which I am not too strong having only yesterday left my 
bed after 4 days on account of a bad attack of piles. This is the second 
time that I have had this complaint. I have adopted drastic measures and 
hope it will not recur. 

Mr. Leslie Porter* who is to officiate as Lieutenant Governor of these 
Provinces during the absence of Sir John Hewett on deputation for the 
Delhi Coronation Datbar and Mrs. Leslie Porter® are leaving for England 
on a short holiday by this mall. They have lately become very friendly 
with us. Dinners and teas have been exchanged and Mrs. Porter has 
been very gushing in her treatment of your mother and myself. You 
ought to write and make an appointment to see them. Their address is 
C/o Henry S. King & Co. Pall Mall. They will only have a month and a 
half in Europe. Write early. I send in a separate cover the book of 
Oriental Pageantry got up by Sorabji for the Exhibition. ,Thc scene of 
AkbarV death has given some offence to Hindus & Mohammadans 
alike. 

I am off to Moradabad day after tomorrow with Shamji Mushran for 

‘Chimanbai Gaekvsar. a proiDincDt woman leader in India, patron of cdueafion 

and an, widely travelled 

•Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, b 1854; entered I C.S., 1876; Magistrate and 
Collector, 1S94; Commissioner. 1901; Member. Lt.-Governor’s Council, U.P., 15*03-04; 
Member. Governor General’s Legislative Coundl, 1904-06; Officiating Lt.-Govemor 
1910. Ll -Governor, 1911; retired 1911; d. 1932. 

•Aletta Harrison, daughter of Lt. Col. Aston; d. 1914. 

*/a!al-ud-Din Mohammad Albar. b. 1542 ; Mughal Emperor of India, I55M605; 
d. 1605. 
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whom I am glad to say I have secured this job at Rs. 100 a day. It is 
likely to last a fortnight. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


97. ToJawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
March lOth, ’II 

My dear Jawahar, 

I am glad you have at last found Umetogive a sitting to the photographer 
but I wish you had gone to Speight instead of Lafayette whose last perfor- 
mance was not at all satisfactory. The enlargement of your photograph 
for which he has charged something like 8 guineas is not worth half the 
price. Ihopc he will turnout somethiogbeiter ibis lime. I did not forget 
to pay his bill but I have a way of making people wait who do not satisfy 
me. 1 particularly want to have you In the Varisiy B.A. gown & cap. 

Mons. Blech of Tatis is here. He Is dining with me this evening. I wish 
your mother & sisters were here. 

At (he instance of Pandit Ganga Kath Jha* I was foolish enough to 
callapublic meeting of the Hindus of Allahabad to mark the disapproval 
of obscenities practised during the Holi. This meeting was attended by 
about I JOmostly students & educated people and a Committee was formed 
to take steps to prevent obscene songs being sung in public streets and if 
necessary to prosecute o/Tenders, The rank & file of the Police are the 
greatest sinners and instead of preventing these obscenities freely take part 
in them. One of the resolutions passed by the meeting was that a deputa- 
tion consisting of Ganga Nath Jha. a city atmA myself should watt upon 
the Magistrate A ask him to Issue strict orders to the Police to behave 
themselves and do their duty. This has given dire offence to the orthodox 
Hindus and a petition signed by over 5000 people was presented to the 
Magistrate yesterday eomplawmsof uncalled for inlerfcrcnce »ilh 
time honoured customs etc! The petition prays that they may be left to 
their osm devices— while the Mohamnudans are steadily advancing in 
«' ery direction the Hindus arc sinking lower and losver. 

The Civ, 1 Marriage Dill introdowdinlheVtccroy’sCouncilbylthupcndra 
‘meeting with the same silly ft mischievous opposition. At times one is 
ashamed to call himself a Hmdu* Thcbeitoribem have no moral courage. 
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They will talk by the yard but when the time comes for action will skuik 
away & seek ref^uge in the siiliest of pretences. 

You must now get through the various prelims as fast as you can. When 
are you appearing at the exam, and in what subject? You must have at 
least six months in Chambers after you have done with all the exams. 
1 do not care what class you take. 

I enclose a cutting from the Leader for your edification and that of 
Shridhar. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


9S. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 

. Allahabad 

July 28th. ’ll 

My dear Jawahar, 

There was outy a post card from you last week. I hope tomorrow mail 
will bring something belter. 

I have nothing new to tell you. The rain is still holding o/T and the 
heat continues to be abnormal here. But they are having a very good time 
up m the hills. The weather is abnormally good & floe. 

I have received the “command” of His Gracious Majesty King Emperor 
GeorgeV^tobeinatteodanccat Delhi— funny way of inviting a gentle- 
man This IS accompanied by a letter saying that the Lieutenant Governor 
is Mrs. Porter will be pleased to accommodate me and Mrs. Nehru in 
their own camp. The invitation must be accepted but the trouble is .where 
to put up Nan and baby who will not be admitted as no children are 
allowed. Brajlal wjJl have to find zoom for them— also Miss Rice if 1 
cannot arrange for a small camp of my own. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


■b. ISM; succceJ.-d hi* Taiher. Kmg Edward YJ! on 6 May 1910. d. 1936. 
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Moradabad 
Dak Bungalow 

9.9.’ll 


Dear brother, h,,v„ards and forwards between Moradabad and 

I have been running baokwards ano ^^^^^ 

Allahabad for some months past 1 g ^ you from 

about to leave for Kasanh and had ^ yesterday after performing 

Kasanli. The long , „„„ know how to address you. 

journeys to NainiTal and "'“bab^d d 

Yes, I have been very poorly of Irte complaint of cough 

suit the famous homoeopaths contracted a chill in stomach 

which was fast developing into attnm ,^,^^,,^,0 say that I am 

which was followed by a severe a lingers The treatment for this 

neatly all right now though ‘b' ““S ® , have mentioned- 

was interrupted more than once y by now. By tb' '“d of 

otherwise I should have been T“'“ p , be rest of the vacation and 

next week I expect to return to Naim Tal 

hope to be myself again very soon alter _ i„ London in the thhd 

The results of the '-C S. exam. P ^ ns I d,d 

week of Septr. which will b' “ '*eek o o ^ ^ , ,be mail preceding 

not get any letter from Sb'f “'Xt tad not done at all badly, 
it brought a few lines which 'b°*''* , wrote during the last three 

Unfortunately all my letters to Sbt'db " qUcc He was 

months are coming back “' SrLomlonLd acting on Jav.hatl.l t 
in the beginning very much unse ^ y was the safest I directed a 1 
advice that the College address at Cambri g „g a cheque. A 

my letters to Magdalene College .ncMiog to one _ „ 

these are now coming back ‘<>„to to „„„ay and I had to 

which I cannot understand. Sbn now directing my letters to a 

send £1C0 by telegraphic remittance. 1 am 

Cleveland Terrace W. ^ ' 

nr^e-.lnl tJtnhfU 


100. ToJcTivahar 


Moradabad 

20.9.TI 


My dear Jawahar, „ no hitch in the u* 

I am happy to say that there a„d I am actually 

made last week to snatch a few weeks 
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'nicywillUlLbylhcyardbutwhcnthetimecomes for action \vi!l skulk 
away & seek refuge in the silliest of pretences. 

You must now get through the various prelims as fast as you can. When 
arc you appearing at the ewm. and in what subject? You must have at 
least SIX months in Chambers after you have done with all the exams. 
I do not care what class you take. 

I enclose a cutting from the Leader for your edification and that of 
Shridhar. 

With 1o\c 

Your loving 
Father 


93. To Jtm ahar 


Anand Dhawan 
Allahabad 
July 28th. MI 

My dear Jawahar, 

There was only a post card from you last week. I hope tomorrow mail 
will bring something belter. 

I have nothing new to tell you. The rain is still holding off and the 
heal continues to be abnormal here. But they ate having a very good time 
up in the lulls. The weather is abnormally good & fine. 

1 havcrertned the ‘'commjnd" of His Gracious Majesty King Emperor 
Oeorje V‘ to be in attendance at Delhi— funny way of inviting a gentle- 
man I his IS accompanied by a letter saying that the Lieutenant Governor 
& Mrs Potter will be pleased to accommodate me and Mrs. Nehru in 
il c r own camp TIic invitation must be accepted but the trouble it where 
to pu! up Nan and baby who will not beadmllted as no children are 
allowed OrajUl will have (0 find room for them— also Miss Rice if I 
cJt.noi arrange for a small camp of mv own. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


v.rvlia ho tjifccr. K>RC Cdward VII on 6 May ]9I0. d. iW. 
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leaving Moradabad tomorrow afternoon. 1 give you my word that nothing 
shall now bring me back until it is time for the family to return to 
Allahabad which will be about the 20th Octr. As proof positive of this 

I may tell you that I have refused a Lucknow case fixed for the 8lh Octr. 

& likely to last the whole week in which the client beginning with the 
usualRs.SOO-a day gradually came up to Ri. 2000-a day. He has now 
gone to Calcutta to engage one of the leading men there. Thc^ parties 
belong to the family of the Ex-King of Oudh and the case is a very 
interesting one. My own interest was by no means small. Imagine earning 
£1000 in a week— 1 couldn't have withstood the temptation if I did not feci 
the rapid approach of a completebreak-down. Asitislfeel like working 
in a dream and it is almost past high time to give up all work. 1 am 
longing to see Nan & Dabs and could spend the rest of my life In their 
charming company if I were allowed to do so. Dabs is the one of my 
children who is a born genius (this is no disparagement to you). She talks 
the most perfect Urdoo better English than most M-A.s & LL.Bs. and has 
now begun to dabble in French. She has a heavenly voice and follows the 
higher notes on the pi’ano with perfect ease. Singing among a number of 
children, her’s is the only voice you hear when high notes are touched. 
And yet she has inherited my hoarseness. Five out of seven days she is 
hoarse and— poor little darling— for no fault of hers. But she is very 
wayward as all genius is. [sic] This may be due to the fact that she is a 
universal pet. I can promise you that you will always be proud of your 
little sisters. 

Can you imagine Nan five times her size when you saw her last? She 
is actually getting fat. Last time I was in Naini Ta), about a month ago, 

I was quite alarmed and adopted stringent methods. She was to ride 
morning and evening up & down the Cart-road which is fairly level, not ' 
less than five miles each time— no Indian food — none of your fairy tales 
which you have been sending her in large quantities and every one of 
which she reads from beginning to end in insunicient light — long walks 
when It is five — and a number of other directions which she says she has 
been following literally. I hope to find her much improved. 

lam glad you have read several books on Roman Law (you will be 
surprised to hear that I have not read one). As for your knowing it as 
much as a cat does I consider it a very hopeful sign. For aficrall I have 
had to do with law during the last 28 years I have exactly the same feeling 
& yet I have never known myself to miss a principle when there is occasion 
to apply it to concrete instances. You will find that it will all come back 
to you when your attention is specially directed to it. 

In commissioning you to make some purchases for me last week 1 quite 
forgot a very useful article i.e. a water-proof (not a rain-proof mind) coat 
•’ or cape. Something light with the least amount of offensive smell about 
it (some there is bound to be) and real proof against Indian rain which 
unlike your English drizzle comes in torrents when it chooses to. The 
thing should be adapted for walking as wcU as riding. Kishan has got 

something like what I want(I don’t know if you have seen it) but it is not 
of the quality I should like to have. Send me the best you can get. As for 
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102. To Jawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novr. 17th.* n 


My dear Jawahar, 

The stick and umbrella parcel arrived this week. They are both almost 
too good for me. The stick is a beautiful one but appears to be very frail 
as most beautiful things are. 

I am sorry you did not insist on having the clothes etc. sent by post 
parcel and I am almost sure they will not reach me before the Darbar.^ 
Poole’s guarantee will not save the situation. If they do not arrive in 
time I shall return the Court dress (o Poole as f am not likely to want it 
again. 

Your mother has again changed her mind. Mrs. Wagle and she are 
the only Indian ladies in the U.P. Lt. Governor’s camp and the former 
has prevailed upon your mother to go. Babs and Nan mast go too. The 
only difficulty is about Babs but there is no help for it. firajlal & Rammo 
will have to look after her. 

I am very busy with the revision of the Rent and Revenue Iaw 5 ~a most 
thankless task. The Sub-Committee of the Council appointed for this 
consists chiefly of Civilians and Zamindats who have no notion of the 
simplest principles of law and I have to do neariy the whole work of 
drafting sections of the proposed Pill. 

With Jove 

Your loving 
Father 

I wonder if you get our letters at all. We send them to No. 38 Gloucester 
Terrace while yours are always dated from No, 30. We were under the 
impression that No. 30 war only the temporary address but it has appear- 
edonthe top ofyour letters for more than two months now. But as you 
have not complained of the non-receipt of our letters we shall go on 
addressing you at No. 38. 


’The Delhi Durbar was heM on Deewnbef 12, 19)1. 
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"2. At the Invciliturc at DelW anJ at the Court at Calcutta Cnptiih 
Civil ofTicerJ anJ Enflivh gentlmcn who are prcicnt and who arc rot 
entitled to wear uniform will wear Court drevi. It li deviraWe aho that 
English Civil olTicers and English pcnllcmcn who are rot entitled to wear 

uniform should appear In Court dreji at other ofTicial functions at Delhi 
and Calcutta sshcre full or Icsee drmrs pescrihciJ for Naval, Military, 
Civil ofTiccrs, but they may at their option wear at ceremonies by day. 
morning dress with a sola helmet or wlh hat, and at evening functions 
ordinary evening dress. 

"Al/tinefian] *ftfre full tfiesttnlthtrmiiets (t prticrttitl fi^r CiUl t'^cers 
entlUcd la neor uniform Court drftt with tftruiefs w/// I’f worir. 

**3. At ceremonies by day when no specific dress it prescribed for 
Civil officers, such as E>srdcn parties, presentatiun of colours etc. Civil 
officers and fcntlcmen not entitled to wear uniform will wear morning 
dress with sola helmets or silk. hats. At polo matches, military sports etc. 
plain clothers (lounge suits) may be worn. 

••4. The instructions contained in the two immediately preeeJing para- 
graphs apply also to Itrdian Civil officers and Indian pcnticmcn net 
entitled to wear uniform who have adopted European diesi.’* 

These are all the Instructions lhathave been Issued. Tltc words 1 have 
underlined show that there are Court dressei with and without trousers 
& that one kind is to be worn on certain occasions & the other kind 
on certain other occasions. I must have both. I svondcr if there is 
anything at all to take the place of trousers where no trousers ttte 
prescribed. Perhaps ir is some kind of knickers or shotli (1) Whatever 
it is please sec that every bitle thing which goes with ihe dress is sent 
including gloves, stockings etc. I do not know if a sword is indispcnuble. 
If It is it must be sent. 

Please also note that the lounge suits I have already asked you to 
order for me should be such as may be svorn In the presence of the King. 

As a very large number ofpeoplcU coming out with the King A. for the 

Darbar it IS quite prob.nble that the ••Sola helnjel'* so frrquenily referred 
to m the above instructions has been devised In England to meet the 
demand. If so you must send me one. I suppose Poole or rosier will 
give you the necessary information. 

Above all thingt please remember that everything sent ro me should 
be by parctl post and not as cargo. The p3ck.sgct may b: broken up into 
two or more to admit of their being carried by post. If they are sent as 

Cargo I shall get them in lime for the nest coronation. ' 

This silly show has already cost me a lot of lime A energy. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 
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what it was that he actually did as I have not seen it reported anywhere. 

He went straight up to the dais made a slight bow and at once turned his 
back on the King and the Queen walking away (rather sauntering away) 
with one hand in his pocket and turning his stick round & round with the 
other. Where was the necessity of all this if it was all to end in the abject 
apology which you must have seen? Coming as it did on top of the 
Statham’- affair and the nature of the defence raised in it, it has comple- 
tely wrecked his reputation. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


104. To Jamhar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Deer. 29tb,fn 

My dear Jawahar, 

Your letter asking for money arrived just after the Banks were closed 
for Xmas. They will not re-open before the 3rd Jany, when a remittance 
will be wired to you. 

I thought I shall be able to write a long letter to you by this mail but 
as is usual in the holidays I did ooc think of It till the last moment. I 
find I have to svrite a number of other letters of a more or less urgent 
nature and must cut this short. 

Sir Robert Aikman^ seems to be very much impressed by your man- 
ners. In wishing us a merry Christmas he adds “met yock a fortnight 
ago. He is a son to be proud of — such perfect manners.” 

Robin is very much better and if she is only careful there is no reason 
why she should not recover. But her continuing as Nan’s governess is 
quite out of the question. Thenew teachers willbegin their work from the 
new year. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


'A c«se in nhich the Gaehwar was accused of beins the co-respondent, but coutj 
not be produced in court because of bfs sfafus at an Indian rrince. 

Vudge of the Allahabad Hfeh Court, 1896-1909 and Vice-Chancellor. Allahabad 
Unisersiiy, IS9Safld 1909. 
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103. To Jamhar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Dec. 22nd, II 


My dear Jawahar, 

We have come back from Delhi fed up with royalty— with life and 
limb intact — which considering the number of fires and other accidents 
happening around us is no small achievement. Living under canvass in 
the bracing climate of the camps has done us any amount of good. I went 
to Delhi with a hacking cough & carried a number of medicines so as to 
avoid coughing in the presence of the King but there was no occasion to 
use any of those and I have come back without a trace of cough or hard 
breathing and am quite fit again. Wife and children have also improved 
considerably. Nan is in the pink of health and Betty (which is the name 
given to Babs by Miss Rice and approved by me on account of its close 
resemblance to Bailee) has recovered much of the lost ground. Your 
mother is now convinced of what no amount of argument could make her 
believe viz. that open-air life and regular light English meals are the very 
thing for her. The Indian kitchen is now practically closed except for the 
servants and we (your mother. Nan, Betty and myself— being the sole 
occupants of Anand Bhawan after Ladli's removal with his family to h!s 
new house) take English meals at regular hours with the exception of 
lunch which we do not require. 

At Delhi we were treated very well indeed Every possible comfort 
was found for us in camp and Mr. Potter’s (I mean Sir Leslie’s) hospitality 
Was lavishly extended to our friends even who happened to call. Braj, 
Rammo&Nan all partook of it from lime to time. As for the functions 
the only one we missed was the Slate dinner but we have no reason to 
grumble as we cannot say that we were superceded. No member of a 
provincial Council was asked and as for law none but High Court Judges 
and Advocate-Generals had the honour. At all other functions we were 
given the most prominent places and received special bows from the King 
& the Queen. Nan received special attention from the Queen who would 
certainly have spoken to her had it not been for the stiff formality of the 
occasion. I was one of the twenty from the United Provinces specially 
selected to do homage to their Majesties and did not make an ass of myself 
asBarodadid. 

1 am not going to Calcutta as I have had enough of royalty and have a 
lot to do at home. 

I am sorry to say that the Gaekawar has fallen from the high pedestal 
he once occupied in public estimation. I was not quite unprepared for 
something silly on his part. My seat at the Darbar was not far from his 
and we were chatting away before the arrival of the King. He asked me 
what I thought of the show and on my saying that it was the grandest 
tamasha I had seen, remarked that it would have been all right if we had 
not to act in it like animals in a circus. Perhaps you are not aware of 
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of yourself you did sit for the examioation and manage to get through. 
As I said in my last I do not look upon it as a great achievement but if 
you had not appeared or having appeared failed to get through, it would 
certainly have been a great disappointment. From what you said in your 
last it was quite certain that you had made up your mind not to appear 
at the June Examination and I was not only fully prepared for the dis- 
appointment but was actually in throes of it when the welcome news came 
from Allahabad. A huge weight has now been lifted off my mind and I 
have to thank you for it. You have eminently succeeded in investing the 
event with an importance which it did not possess but it is a great relief to 
me that it has come about. 

The only question which now remains to be settled is the question of 
your return. I am sure you must be looking upon it with mixed feeling. 
But it has to be faced and you have to come back to this land of regrets. 

I do not however wish to hurry you at all or in any way interfere with any 
reasonable plan which you may have laid out for yourself before leaving 
England for good. At the same lime I do not believe in your staying any 
longer in Europe for purposes of study. A short course in any branch of 
knowledge is not likely to do you any good and in any case you could 
not well stay away beyond October. What I should like you to do Is to 
recoup your health thoroughly. Robin (Mrs, Booth now) says you were 
not looking as well as you did before she came out to India. You have 
also complained of colds and coughs In some of your letters. You must 
therefore have a holiday and attend to your health. 1 expect to bear from 
you on the subject a fortnight hence. 

Shamji says you can be called this month. If so you must not lose the 
opportunity. To make sure I am wiring. I hope you have kept all the 
terms and eaten the full number of dinners at your Temple, You must 
provide yourself with the necessary ecrii6catcs proving these facts. You 
must also have certificates from well-known persons testifying to your 
"high character” etc. etc. One or two from Cambridge, one from the 
Temple or a Bencher if you can get bold of him one from Sir John Stanley 
& one from Sir Robert Aikman will be enough. The last two know exactly 
what is required and will be very glad to give you the proper thing for 
the asking. Sir John Edge is a Bencher of the Middle Temple but both 
you & I have seen very little of him of late. If you can’t get hold of a 
Bencher ofyour Templeyoomay gotoSir John Edge who I am sure 
will be only too pleased to say all that is necessary. Aikman’s certificate 
is bound to be very effective. Don’t miss him. All these things are neces- 
sary in India though they may seem to you superfluous and even infra dig 
after your degrees etc. Also please do not forget to have yourself enrolled 
in the High Court of England. It costs only a crown or so. 

You will of course have to provide yourself with a wig and gown. 
Your photo in the Cambridge kit is still expected. Please also send one in 
the Barristers’ kit. 

You need not now bother aboutkeeping the account I asked you for 
in my last. Make up your plans and let me know all you want to do before 
coming out— also how much money you would require. We are now 
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105. ToJawaliar 


Lucknow 

25.1.’12 

My dear Jawahar, 

I came here on the morning of the 22nd for a meeting of the Council 
& have since been detained by a client. The new Medical College will be 
opened today with great ceremony by Sir J. Hewett and I will go back to 
Allahabad after the ceremony is over. 

I had intended to send you some money by this mail but my absence 
from Allahabad makes it impossible to do so and you must wait for 
another week. 

1 did not intend to give you the impression that 1 cared for a title. It is 
the last thing in the world that I can expect after the attitude I have 
adopted towards Govt, officials. It is only men of the type of Leslie Porter 
who do not allow their heads to be swollen by high official position and 
can appreciate criticism of their official acts that 1 can pull on with. Such 
men are scarce. By the way you should see the Porters again. They have 
been very nice to us. Do not forget that they are Sir Leslie and Lady 
Porter now. Their old address C/o Henry S. King & Co, will find them. 
Stanley and Aikman are two other nice fellows and so are their wives. I 
wish you would keep in touch with them. Sir John Edge has some short* 
comings but has been invariably nice to me. You have not seen him for 
a very long time and might renew his acquaintance. You are no doubt 
aware that he is at present sitting in the Judicial Committee of the P.C. 

1 hope you will not think of obtaining any remission of terms at your 
Temple unless it be given by the Benchers in recognition of merit. There 
will be difficulty with the High Court here If the full number of terms has 
not been kept for any reason except high proficiency. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


106. To Jawahar 


Moradabad 
Dak Bungalow 
June 6th ’12 


My dear Jawahar, 

Mubarak All and Madan Mohan wired congratulations this morning at 
your success. Your cable must have been opened at Allahabad and will 
probably be sent to me by post. 

1 am glad that in spite of what the “coach” told you and you thought 
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108. ToJawahar 


Moradabad 
20 - 6-’ 12 


Mv dear Jawahar, but I aw 

fam sending you a cheque f« f funds this mad to 

Allahabad Bank will pnt Thoma C '^'i” they 

enable them to honour .b It “ but I do not 'J 

b:trmS?yo”do:oTcaithe cheque 'd- ^0^00 Saturday or 

r tw winding ”U'&-e^V “ ' ” “ 

Monday follow.ng. There 

I do not t,ri do no‘ “ ""Inld come back in 

yo«rf'^t^'«Pl^J''JJdyo«inmylast to settle your own 

are not here. I have tow y .^Wle. It is for you one 

October and have a l-nWa» ,, , „„ ^member thcreja^^^__ 

plans in the way you like b« a oalkd to 

of two things that Ite or Charnbcts. W« i, 

either attended the ®'l" another year, special y y out of a 

to keep you away from ^ jbink any goo y ^ ^,ji 

quite impatient now Beside ■ j^J,i„,uhambers^m^^^^^^^ 

short course of 'c™°intcs « ^ ,„„5 ,.me & the 

have to attend my chambers for at 

doing so the better. loving 

With love Father 


_v» tn see them. 

•slctterS enclosures. '''°“ , I will write 

I am sending Lady Bn','" especially to your mothe 

They have beenvery nice to ns all t- 

to them next week. 

Voundgb. perhaps getacertihcatefromBorter as we. 
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anxiously expecting the moment when we shall have you among us with 
the satisfaction of knowing that we are not again to part very soon . Nan 
must be all excitement already & Babs must have caught it from her. As 
for your mother she must be crying for joy at the early prospect of your 
return. I am so sorry I am not in the family circle to see & enjoy their 
happiness. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


107. To Jawahar 


Moradabad 

13 - 6-’12 


My dear Jawahar, 

1 am being flooded with letters & telegrams of congratulations on your 
success and every one is looking forward anxiously to your return after 
such a long absence. I have been revolving schemes in my own mind as 
to various dispositions to be made in the house for your comfort but it 
is very unlikely that I shall be able to spend much time in Allahabad 
before you come and I am afraid it will come to your having to shift for 

yourself. 

I see that Kailas Chak has also got through his final and is coming out 
next month. PranWhould also have appeared but there is no news about 
him so far. 

1 would advise you to get rid of as many of your things as you can at 
once. Those fit to be sent over had better be shipped without delay. The 

less you are encumbered with baggage the happier you would be. I will 
KDd you some money next week. The October boats specially the P & O 
(if you care to travel by it) will be over-crowded and I would advise you 
to ^ok your passage as early as possible. Let us know your date of 
arrival in Bombay in good time. All the scattered branches of the family 
arc insisting on being present in force at AnandBhawan to accord you a 
hearty welcome home. You should arrive early in November and the day 
of your arrival will be one of the hapfuest days in our lives. 

I do not know what led you to wire & enquire about Nan’s health. She 
is hale d hearty ever since she got over her ear trouble. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 

*Pnn Nath Agha. a friend or Jawaharlal Nehru; served as District and Sessions 
Judge. Allahabad. 
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108 . ToJawcdiar 


Moradabad 

20 - 6-’12 


My dear Jawahar, -^oo but 1 ai” 

l am sending you a cheque \„fficient funds this mad to 

Perhaps .hey my wait f”' f„r a week I . f ,^'1, or 
Mcday followiae. There w.11 

., ... •- - -• 


„0„,e.e .. ■•■ =d V® 

Idonotrememberthe^^^»T^,„„o„be,a^^^^ i„ 

your future plans. In Iasi that yo oy,n 

are not here. It>»f®^ ^member there was one 

October and have a ho i ay y^j far as 1 can « Bar — 

plans in the way you hke b ’’'Xrs We cannot afford 

or two things that ™“rEcono»i« or mother who is 

either attended the Schoo o^r^ Sk S g o^ 'S 

to keep you away from M ^oot think any B You will 

quite impatient now. attending cha ^ sooner you begin 

short course of “U” „ fora good long t 

have to attend my chambers ■ 

doing so the better. Your loving 

With love Father 


!««iTes Vou ought to see 


them. 

write 


They have been very nice 
to them next week. 


M.N. 


You might perhaps get 




, well. 
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109. To Bansi Dliar Nehru 


Moradabad 
Dak Bungalow 
22 . 6/12 


Dear brother, 

Your letter ofthc I7th forwarded here just to hand. Yesterdaylgot a 
wire from my clerk giving the purport of your wire received in Allahabad. 

1 had no idea that I had not written to you so long. The last I received 
from you was on the eve of your departure from Mathra to Solon. I 
expected to hear again from Solon about your address etc. but to the best 
of my recollection this is the first letter I got from Solon. Besides I have 
been so much rushed for the last three or four months that I have practi- 
cally written no private letters except to Jawahar and Sbridhar, 

Jawahar’s passing the Final is not a very great achievement. It is 
however a great source of satisfaction that it marks the near approach of 
bis return to India after such a long absence. I have allowed him three 
months’ holiday to spend as he likes and where he likes. The idea was 
that I would go to Europe and take him to places he has not yet seen 
before be finully came b ck. But my engagements did not permit of my 
leaving even the plains for the hot weather to say nothing of leaving the 
country. It must be a great disappointment to Jawahar as it certainly is 
to me but it is in his own interest that I should kee,o up my practice in 
its various branches in order eventually to be able to hand over at least 
some of it to him. The competition for a beginner is at present very keen 
and I see many a young & deserving junior about me without anything 
to do for no fault of his. Jawahar Is expected by the end of October or 
the beginning of November. The one object of my life after his return will 
be to push him on and if within the next four years he can manage to be 
independent of me 1 shall retire in peace and comfort after a most boister- 
ous life of active work extending over 35 years. 

Ididnot send Shridhar the£ 100 you sent in April as he was then 
leaving for Germany and I did not exactly know of his movements. The 
cheque was however sent on the 16th May & must have been in his hands 
soon after he wrote saying that be had reached the bottom of his purse. 
In hts letter received two weeks ago he said he would wire if the next mail 
did not bring the checpie. No wire was received from him and according 
to my calculation the cheque should have been in his hands three days 
after he wrote. I am very anxious about him again. Only a month ago 
he was re-arranging his subjectssoas to fit them in with the maximum 
marks rule. I hope he has not repeated the mistake of last year 4: reject- 
ed well known subjects for comparatively new ones.- 

You are perhaps aware that Kishan has been appointed as a pueca 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in these Provinces. The other important 
news is that he is engaged lobe married to the third daughter of Jagal 
Narain Molla. The girl is one of bis own choice. 

NVlfe and children are up at Muitoorie. Wife has been keeping very 
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her up andsheir.n.prov.ns thouEh «^ he detamed 

IhavebeenatMoradabadforart ^ ^ j 

for a few days "'‘’"■.^."“ d Benares and Luclinow for important cases 
urgently wanted at Allahabad WS^ ^ hills & rest For 

but my health even more uTgeni y something 

the last three days I have been h„e some rest. 

hke 100- of J°, Ton Monday I shall run UP to Mussootte 

If there is any trace of fever 

after concluding my argument on Monday 

Moti al Nehru 


no. ToJawahar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 

August 1st, 12 


My dear Jawahar, v«sterday to attend a meeting of the C ’ 

tempted by an cnornrous fee to emerge^ h„, has 

work during the greater pa explains the 

done. , by the last mail which eapl.rns 

absV„:'l7a"hnhem» ,„,ier than we cspected. 

Premnathji tells me asj^s me how ^uch m 

Hehasscnthtm sotne £ ,^^htancc is 

1 have no idea of what a j go, ng till an ^ jiim ,f 

the £90 should be enough to some 

called for & made. ta^esto wireto me & get w the plans 

necessary for the ,;„,H not in any way inter coming 

1 do hope Jivan’s ill heaUh w.U I .„s t 0°^° y,„t 

you have made about rccru .. . ^ do not m the 1® The greatest 

back to us in the pink of condition jo have. 0 B 
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of a\\ accorftp^isbmcntsistohavethe health &stteQgth for the battle of 

life that lies before you. • . 

Your loving 
Father 


111. To Jawahar 


Lynndale 

Mussoorie 

29.8.12 

My dear Jawahar, 

Youmusthaveleft London today unless there is another cable coming 
to inform us that you have postponed your departure which is quite on 
the cards having regard to the fact that you did not know your own mind 
when you wrote the letter received this week. 

1 Wired to the Allahabad Bank to send you a telegraphic remittance 
for £ 50 in compliance with your cable. It took sometime to send the 
money as I was not in Allahabad & there is no Bank here which could 
remit the money direct without reference to the head office. 

Brajlal will very probably meet you in Bombay. I have not the heart 
tounderUke the long journey in the beat of the plains. Besides it would 
seriously ititerfete with the self*prescribed “cure” I am going through. 
Bcaj should come up With you to Mussoorie. If I am not mistaken Jhansi 
is in Kishan’s circle. He can if not urgently wanted elsewhere meet you 
somewhere on the line & can come up for a few days as he has the choice 
ofMussoorie during Septr. I have written to him to contrive to meet you 
ifhe can. 

We have no horses here this year except Baby’s pony. It is hardly worth- 
while to have them up for a month. 

Do make a point of speaking to Sir James Meston^ and Lady Meston. 

Bring up only such things asyou require on the hills. Leavetherest to 
Cook’s to send on to Allahabad. I have already informed them to expect 
you on the 13th Septr 

Your mother is steadily improving and/hadj her first outing in a dandy 
today. 

With love 

Your loving 
Father 


‘b. 1865; entered l.C.S . 1885, Finance Secretary, Government of India, 1906-12: 
Lieutenant Governor, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1912-18; represented 
India in the Imperial War Conference, 1917; Finance Member of the Govemor- 
General’s Council, 1919, d 1943. 
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112. To Bansi Dhar Nehru 

Lynndale 

Mussoorie 

9 . 10.12 


Dear brother, . haoDiness— Imagine Dr. S.S. 

Shridhar’s success at assure . D (Heidelberg) I.C.S. 

Nehcu B.A.,B.Sc.(AlldO “*j£“Sme\niversa,ly loved and 

etc. My fondest hope of seems the N j 

respected is now being gradii ^ among its scions as the Nehru 

can boast of such a galaxy “V r m^L Temple Esq, Dr, K. Nehru 

family. B. Nehru M.A. (Oxon) of theinn J ^ , f,haia„er Temple 

M.B.; Ch.B.,B Sc. (Edin.).J. Nehru RA fCanta^^^ ^ ^ 

Esq. and last comes the great schola d^^^^^.^^^^^^_^jjj„,j 

we should conquer the world wit name as years go by. 

sure will go on adding fresh ° ^ of congratuiations are 

There is jubilation here and letters 

pouring in. . . „lj, j think he has won ' 

You say he has only 'Von ^ of his energy. He will 

and in brilliant style. Readingisnolhingto a m 

learn it in no time. •. after long suspense is all the grea er. 

The happiness, coming as It dot anxiety and asking m 

Immediately on receipt of yourtrf^ Shridhar's 

to make enquiries I cabled , ying ••Shridhar in tondon 

and final result”. “Sd” ShrSia?rown telegram was of coutse 
got India Province unsettled • 
received day before yesterday. 

Congratulatingyouagam&agam JS nS 


OnTej Bahadur’s insislcnre I have 
name. 


added the letters 


of I.C.S. to your 
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113. ToJamhar 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
22 . 10.12 


My dear Jawahar, 

The court has reopened tnday and the usual routine of work has 
begun. I was not prepared In a single caieof mine as might be expected 
but had no difficulty in shunting them olT. 

Enclosed is the R/R for a parcel of the “triangular things” (singharas) 
for you. 

There were numerous enquiries for you In Court. What J am anxious 
about is that there is not a place in Anand Bhawan for you to ill in. The 
whole house is in a most unsatisfactory condition — even the annual white- 
washing has not been done in anticipation of building operations being 
begun. Mubarak All has gone out canvassing and there is no one else to 
look after these things. 

I am afraid my chances are very poor at the next election. In Allahabad 
I could only get Mohan & Lalit to propose and second me and can at 
best have one more vote. The latest reports give the following result. 


Dlslricl 

Total rotes 

Mine 

Reghos 

Allahabad 

10 

3 

7 

Cawnpore 

4 


1 

Etawah 

$ 

2 

4 

Faiehpuf 

4 

3 

1 

Farukhabad 

7 

4 

3 


31 

15 

16 


1 have made up my mind to visit some of the Districts this week end. 
Allahabad is hopeless & Elawah is gradually deserting me. You will 
remember the 1st report was 5 In fasour— the second 4— yesterday it was 
3 & today only 2 Shamji Nehru is canvassing there. 1 am afraid be has 
bungled over it and annoyed the voters. 

The big bos with my inilials on has arrived. There is no trace yet of 
the other Ladli is enquiring. Please let me know the contents and the 
approximate value so that I may serve the Ry. Co. with a notice of claim. 

1 hope your mother is having an outing everyday & is gradually improv- 
ing. Could you leave her for two or three days and 


(Incomplete) 
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Snowdon, 
Mussoorie, 
29 September 1918. 


My dear Babu Bbagwaa Das , „ newspaper to te 

I am writing to you on thesnW opinion of the U.P. I 

started at Allahabad i, after it has so recently found 

need hardly tell you ■"*“!' '“Jp„,v.ncial Conferences and rccewed the 

expression in the various Sp ^ Naiional Congress 

final sanction of the Spectal f„r a responsible organ of to 

Moslem League held at “uppe, India for ■’“'f 

opinion has been keenly felt ‘taouslt" P,ovinces-''the heart of 

and nowhere more keenly ’““'ha satisfaction of being served 
Hindustan.” Madras and easily holds it own again a'l 

with a dauntless nationalist P"“. . ... ,„„iiy had the proud privilege 

TelLry forces; but the o/the “"'f 

of occupying a place of ItuaP" ^ yrknow that the vast tnajonty “ 

ment, are for the moment speechles^ W"^^^ ^ ^hit 

the “politically minded" in these P Ihel, firm adherence 

friends in Bengal, Madras or the Moslem Leagu®- T y 

programme laid down by the ^"8 “ e power of speech but because th 

notspeeehlessbeeause they have them The ^nf 

organ of speech they possessed is no w h,, become frankly hostu^ 

Indian daily paper of which the the opinions of a y h 

fo their views and does not pf Tfc^resuU is that the rea P 

«orse::de,sfromthe C«ngto. 

opinion of the Provinces has been g of aje __ 

tongue-tied giant unable to ’“’’„,bis state of things to gou bare 

, flies. How long are ‘f''t;,lf„ll, allowing opinm" ^ 

continue in this helpless con ii ^ay to the prejudice o jj 

not ours to be retailed day un" been done »“■' “““"b. 

convictions? A great deal uPi’”''” ^ jafault. Continued macl^y^^ 

follow till judgment goes again ..jponsible not only to . 

matter is a crime for which wc f patriotic efforts m the comm^^ 

also to out friends in other . of support from us. ^yjocial 

cause are naturally suffering fr upon our 

of a nationalist daily paper •" too strongly 

but an All India question, f ng forth every -{,5 the 

U.P. friends the supreme necessity o p provinces will re g" 

1 am not without hope that fnen CoUese Danaras 

‘Bha^an Das. b. 1869; m 

Hindu Universiiy and of Kasbi Vidy^‘ ’ ^^islative Assembly, 

Disobedience Movements; Metnbef, Cen 
Constituent Assembly; d. 1959. 
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need of the hour and stretchout a helping hand to us. There is no time 
to lose. We must rise to the occasion and make the real voice of the 
province heard throughout India and beyond. , 

I have not been idle during the past few months which must have been 
as painful to you as they have been to me. The moment 1 realized the 
necessity for a new daily paper I began enquiries in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras for a competent editor. We have no doubt able men in our own 
province but they lack the journalistic experience necessary for a high 
class daily newspaper. The replies received to my enquiries were not wholly 
satisfactory and the difficulty I experienced in securing a competent 
editorial staff has so far stood In the way of appealing to you and other 
friends for funds. During my last visit to Bombay for the Special Congress 
I met friends and leaders of public opinion from all parts of India with 
whom I fully discussed the matter. I am now happy to say that the 
difficulty has been solved by the kind and patriotic offers of Messrs. 
BO. Horniman^ and Syud Hossain^ of the “Bombay Chronicle” to take 
charge of the editorial department at the commencement to enable our 
men to receive a proper training. This arrangement was approved by all 
the friends I met in Bombay and particularly by Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant 
who thought that in the circumstances no better arrangement was possible. 
A definite agreement with Msssts. Horniman and Syud Hossain coiild not 
be arrived at then and there as the necessary funds were not available, but 
I am hopeful that the latter would (.oosent to act as the whole time editor 

of the paper for a year or two, and the former will ungrudgingly devote 
such time at the beginning as may be necessary to give us a fair start. 
The subordinate editorial staff can easily be arranged in the province 
itself. You will thus see that all that is necessary in the way of securing 
a truly nationalist tone and policy combined with a dignified and fearless 
championship of out cause has been done. All that remains is a question 
of filthy lucre which I have every hope will not prove a serious obstacle. 

I may mention here that it is the general opinion of friends, in which 
I thoroughly concur, that the full object in view cannot be achieved 

without starting, side by side with the English paper, a Hindi as well as 

ail Urdu daily conducted on the same lines. I have no doubt that you 
will agree in this proposal which again is a mere question of more money 
as the editorial staff can be easily provided locally. 

1 now corne to ways and means. As you arc aware there has recently 
been war legislation prohibiting the formation of joint stock public com- 
panies without the sanction of the Governor GeneraMn-Council. The 

idea is that during the continuance of the war no large sum of money 


Benjamin Guy Homiman, b. 1873; a British journalist and author who was 
wrammed to the Indian freedom movement; founded with Pherozeshah Mehta, The 
f ^ 1913; a leader of the Home Rule League; deported to England, 

1919 founder and editor of the 1926-29; Editor-in-Chief. 
Bombay Senimel l9ii~4S; i 1941 

Syud Hussain, journalist. Member of the Council of All-India Muslim League; 
served in the Bombay Chronicle, Kn-is-, editor of f/i*pen</enf staticd by Motilal 
Hehru. 
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should be drawn from (he open market for purposes unconnected with 
the war. The view that in order to insure a successful termination of the 
war it is as essential for the Government to keep in touch with real public 
opinion as it is to float a war loan is not likely to commend itself to the 
powers that be, and it is useless to ask for the necessary sanction. The 
only alternative open is to float a private joint stock company. There are 
three particulars in which such a company differs from a public joint 
stock company. Theyare: (l)thatno invitation shall be issued to the 
public to subscribe for any shares, debentures or debenture stock of the 
company; (2) that the number of the members of the company (Exclusive 
of persons in the employment of the company) shall be limited to fifty, 
provided that for the purpose of (his provision where two or more persons 
hold one or more shares in the company jointly, they shall be treated as 
a single member; and (3) that the tight to transfer the shares of the 
company is restricted in manner and to the extent appearing from the 
Articles of Association of the company. You will thus see that whatever 
the number of shares there cannot be more than fifty members of the 
company in the sense described above. 

After talking over the matter with various friends and businessmen (he 
lowest capital required for (he enterprise has been worked out at Rs. three 
lacs. TTiis must be taken up by fifty members, but the amount of each 
share need not necessarily be one*fiftieth of the capital as it is open to 
every member to take more than one share. At the same time it is not 
safe to divide thceapital intoa large number of shares for in that case 
we may be landed into (he difficulty of having 50 members with only a 
part of the capital actually subscribed and DO means to find the rest of 
the capital required. Having regard to all the circumstances I have 
divided the capital into 100 shares of R$. j3,000 each instead of fifty 
shares of Rs. d, 000 each. I admit that Rs. 3,000 appears too large an 
amount for the price of a single share but it must be remembered that we 
have to work under the restrictive laws which govern us. Had it been 
open to us to float a public company I should not have fixed more than 
Rs. 10 as the price of a share. The numerous letters I have received from 
correspondents distributed over (he whole province calling upon me to 
take immediate steps to find a reliable channel for (he expression of its 
true feelings and opinions and promising whole hearted support, convince 
roe that I could easily collect double the amount of the required capital 
if I could only appeal to the public at large for subscriptions. But, as I 
have pointed out above, we have to work under the disabilities and 
limitations imposed by the law. The only redeeming feature of the 
situationis that it allows full scope to the patriotism of our friends, who 
cannot afford to take a full share, by allowing them to induce others to 
associate with them in finding the pnee of one share. 

As for the capital being fixed at the large amount of Rs. 3 lacs, I 
have only to draw your attention to the prevailing high prices and the 
magnitude ofthe undertaking. It was found impossible to make the two 
ends meet on a smallar capital, and large as the capita! fixed may appear, 
it has been pronounced by experts to be too small for the object in view 
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if it is not forlhcorotng within a reasonably short time. Prices are going 
up by leaps and bounds and if valuable time is lost it will be dilTicult to 
make a start even with three lacs. I have in view several second hand 
plants which can be acquired on comparatively easy terms and also a 
large stock of paper which is being held over for us provided we close the 
purchase within a few days. You will thus see that from the business 
point of view as from that of the political need of the country there is 
no time to lose. If the paper dealer cannot wait long enough for the 
private company to be formed I shall have to acquire the stock at my own 
risk as I am advised (hat it would otherwise be difiicult, if not impossible, 
to obtain the necessary supply. 

1 have for the present put down four full shares to my name but hope 
eventually to bring up my own subscription with that of others within the 
sphere of my personal influence to twenty shares. For the rest I must 
look to friends like you to subscribe as much as you can and induce others, 
within the prescribed limitations, to do the same. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case we shall have to call in at least 50% of the capital at 
once and the remaining 50% shortly afterwards. So please make a point 
of realizing as soon as possible the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
money subscribed in your district. 

Situated as we are, I can only .appeal to you and other friends to give 
what you and they can spare from purely patriotic motives without regard 
to the commercial side of the undertaking, but! have little doubt in my 
own mind that in course of time the enterprise, which is the first of its 
kind in these provinces, will prove a financial success. 1 am taking special 
pains to sec that the managerial and business departments arc placed 
under proper hands and have in that connection received many useful 
suggestions from Messrs, Tilak and Kclkar.^ whose paper the Kesarl 
enjoys one of the largest circulations in India. 

I am now engaged in drafting the memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion of the company. These and other necessary papers and forms will be 
printed in due course and sent to you, I have not yet fixed upon the name 
of the company or of the ncNv daily paper as to both of which I shall be 
happy to receive your suggestions. Any money realized before an account 
can be opened with a bank in the name of the company may cither be 
keptbyyouof remitted to thccrcditofmy account No. 2 with the Bank 
ofBcngal, Allahabad Branch which I am opening with a credit of my 
own subscription of Rs 12,000. 

Please take early action and let me know what progress you make. 
The company must be registered in October. It is my desire, which I 
am sure you will share that our paper should make its appearance during 
the Congress week in December next. 


.*i.C. Kellar.b a prominent disciple anti collcairue of Lokatrunya Tilak: 
et..lor, .MjHafoiia. tS97-|9l9; editor. Ketarl, 1897-99 and 1901-31; Prcsidcnl, Bombay 
I^incat Ginfertncc. I9»; Member. Oniral I esWatwe As-embly, 1923 and 1936; 
.Vtember, Ci'njress Working Ctimmitiee for Mverat years; d. 1947. 
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I intend going to Allababnd from Mussoorie about the middle of 
October. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- 

(Motilal Nehru) 

Your support is urgently needed. 


115. To Bhaiwan Das 


Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
Novr, 1st. 1918 


Dear Babu Bhagwan Das, 

I received your letter on return from Mussourle just before the re* 
opening of the High Court when as usual there was a great rush of pro* 
fessional business. This bad scarcely abated when the influenza epidemic 
appeared in the house and we passed some very anxious days as both my 
daughters were laid up reaching high temperatures. The fever has now 
gone down hut not entirely left them. 

T quite agree with you in what yousayabout the manner in which a 
respectable daily paper should be conducted. No decent editor has any 
business to keep back any thing from publication merely because it 
advocates views with which he is not in agreement. Unfortunately the 
directors of the “Newspapers'* Limited, have surrcndereil their right of 
determining and enforcing a settled policy to the Editor of the “Leader”. 
At the commencement I was the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
this Company and as such had reason to take exception to the tone of 
the editorial articles which in my opinion did not accord with the declared 
policy of the paper. My co-Directors while agreeing with me were obses- 
sed with the fear that if the present Editor, who bad done so much for the 
paper, were to tender his resignation there would be no other suitable 
person to take his place and the paper would die an unnatural death. 
The result was that I resigned my place on the Board and have since been 
an ordinary shareholder with no voice in the management. Quite recently 
when the writings of the paper called forth a chorus of complaint from 
every quarter I triedin (be first instanceto sec if I could mend matters by 
again getting into the Board. You have probably Jearm from our mutual 
friend Babu Sheo Prasad Gupta* how that attempt was frustrated by an 
organized combination. The result made it quite evident that the clique in 
possession ofthc “Leader" had niadeup their minds not to allow the 


'Shiva Prasad Gupla, b 1883; a laiutownerof Uanaras who worked whole* 
heariedly for ihe Coneress and was for somciime its treasurer. Ite teprescnied the 
Congress at the Second Congress of ilie League Against Imperialism; d. 1944. 
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elected are thorough going nationalists & though Malaviyaji’s attitude is 
imposing a great strain on them. .1 do not expect them to be led by him 
now. You will then see that we are fairly strong and cannot be easily dis- 
lodged from our position. 

1 am afraid Benares is at present a sleepy hollow having nothing hut the 
^Leader'' to cater to their patriotism. There are some funny people there 
whose names I understand Jawaharlal has given to you. 

I amleaving for Delhi on the 22nd & hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you there. 

. Yours sincerely 

Motilal Nehru 
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elected are thorough going nationalists & though Malaviyaji’s attitude is 
imposing a gKot stro'in on theia.J^ sot expect ihetn to be )ed by' him 
now. You will then see that we art? fairly strong and cannot be easily dis- 
lodged from our position. 

1 am afraid Benares is at present a sleepy hollow having nothing but the 
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whose names I understand JawahafW has given to you. 

I am leaving for Delhi on the 22nd & hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you there. ‘ 

Yours sincerely 
MotilaJ Nehru 
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elected ate thorough going nationalists & though Malaviyaii’s attitude is 
imposing a great strain on them. > I do not expect them to be led by him 
now. You will then see that we are fairly strong and cannot be easily dis- 
lodged from our position. 

1 am afraid Benares is at present a sleepy hollow having nothing but the 
"Leader" to cater to their patriotism. There arc some funny people there 
whose names I understand Jawabaflal has given to you. 

I am leaving for Delhi on the 22nd & hope t'o have the pleasure of seeing 
you there. _ ‘ 

« Yours sincerely 

Motilal Nehru 









4. Fathtr and son 
In England 


S. Motilal Nthru ( 
the height of his 
piv/essiartal 
career 




le Nthra family. Standing [eft to right' Jamiharlal Nehru and Molilal Nehru. 
Seated from left Samp Kumari, Kamata and Swarup Rani 
"I'h Indira Sealed tut the floor: Krishna Kumari 
(later Krishna Hulheestr^). 
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IFr//?«ss Speeches 

117. Extracts from Motilal Nehru's Diary 
{Trip to Europe, 1905, A/- Nehru.) 

Preliminary 

I had m«ndad to write tWs f™”jX°20.h Z 19 o”m°Lp” ' 

,10thMay.IdidnotgototheHighCourt»tt t 

time in making the necessary arrang There is one incident which must 
ftitnds who were good enough to c . j 

be mentioned for my own and my 

the very beginning anxious to secure ^ 

Macedonia and wrote to Messrs j^y Ha, 

necessary accommodation on that dec . selected 

there were no 3 berth cabins on the Spa “ praise 

two cabins for me & party on the ma' • , numbers of cabins 

of these cabinsbu. I wired to tare » opport-y of seeing 

available on the Spat deck so that I my . , f difference between 

their situation on ^ recS was that no berth, 

them it those on the mam deck. The '®P ^ disbelieve the assu- 

wete available on the Spar deck. I H„„.bt there was nothing for 

■ ranee of a respectable European firm and tho g 

it but to accept the accommodation offer arrived 

afterwards my friend Mr. Krishna ,„aab disappointed 

from Benares and being jn very poor be • _ jiuffy main deck 

to find that he would have to do the ® j,g conclusion that it was 

cabin. We put our heads *08^***®*'^"^“ be so full before the 

impossible for a big boat like the Mace j^jig^veno cabin on 

commencement of the real “home going sea .. . asking the 

the Spar or, higher deck available, ^'^^nn^^datinn was available 
P. & O. office directly by wire if any such , p^^had ZutsU as 

and took care to use the surname of my nop .„Ven for a German or 

the sender of the telegram hoping It would be succeeded and 

other foreign name & elicit the truth in rep y- Macedonia avail- 

the reply was “Excellent accommodation hurnc j ^yjfed to Cook’s 

able Wire names of passengers!” Thereupon Krishna and 

office at Bombay to secure two hurricane oec theP. &0- 

Jawaharlal telling them that the former had a^er j that 

office that the said accommodation was availa e, u., havine received 

.he, had seen .he P, & O. age, but he did TZlilMe .n , 

any communication from Mr. Krishna and that WO OP'- ^^pjy 

the hurricane deck. Mark the evasiveness of the lirst p ^ 

and the utterfalsehood of the second. ,._„„blv unjustifiable 

Cook to say that the action of tJieP.&O. ,7 once, giving 

and instructed them to cancel all passages taken for m 
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the P. & O. notice of my claim for damages and to engage the required 
accommodation by S.S. Sydney (Medsageries) sailing five days later. The 
reply to this was that on accomt of the sudden cancellation of two passages 
the two berths required by me on the hurricane deck became available 
and were reserved. The reason given was lie no. 2. When we came on 
board we found several other cabins on the hurricane deck quite empty. 
It would do good to Lord Curzon to be informed of this example of 
Western veracity. ' > 

The moral of this is that in future if I have tq travel by a P. & O. boat 
my passage shall be engaged by a European friend in his own name and 
will subsequently be transferred to me. 

10th. May. 

After some affecting leave takings & partings we left Anand Bhawan 
at 10.30 a.m. for the Railway Station. Our party, besides myself, consists 
of my wife, our son & daughter, and our friend Mr. Krishna, who is very 
poorly, suffering from a severe type of heart disease. All my nephews 
present in Allahabad & some of my nieces went with us to the Ry. station 
where we found a Urge number of friends assembled on the platform to 
bid us goodbye. There was again some blubbering of the eyes and a 
somewhat free use of handkerchiefs, and after the usual shake bands, 
the Bombay Mail train slowly steamed out of the station shortly before 
noon with the first Kashmiri lady and the first Kashmiri baby bound for 
Europe. Shama and Oma with their children accompanied us to Bombay. 
The journey to Bombay was the usual hot and uncomfortable Indian Ry. 
journey. By the kindness of the D.T.S. of the E.I.R. we were provided 
with a first class carriage of the new type which was fre'e from jolting and 
on the whole we had a fairly good journey. Krishna bore it very well 
and did not seem any the worse for it. 

llth. May. 

We arrived at Bombay at 3 JO p.m and were met by Cook’s man at 
the Victoria Terminus. There were some Parsi relations of Guzder also 
present to receive us. We drove to the Taj Mahal Hotel where rooms 
were reserved for us by Cook. The Hotel is a grand pile of architecture 
and most beautifully located on a plot reclaimed from the sea. We soon 
found out however that the management and attendance were far from 
satisfactory. There was very little of day left when we had done with our 
ablutions and no business could therefore be transacted. We look a drive 
before dinner and returned soon after. 

12th. May. i 

This was a busy day and Was wholly spent in settling accounts with 
Cook & making purchases for the voyage. Wife had one of her attacks 
of diarrhoea and was confined to her rooms. Jawaharlal and 1 were out 
all day. 

The day having been spent in purchases the greater part of the night 
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was given to packing. The heavy baggage for the hold was sent through 
Pook to the BaiJard Pier 

13th. May. 

Packing continued till I O’clock in the morning. Electric light was out 
and we worked with candles. At about 1.30 1 prepared to retire and was 
adjusting the two beds near the electric fan when the iron top of the head 
of one of the bedsteads gave way and fell upon my left foot about J an 
inch above the toes. A screw was projecting out of the lower bar and 
this pierced my foot right through causing profuse bleeding. ] must have 
lost at least i pound of blood. The only thing bandy was ice and by 
freely applying it I succeeded m stopping the blood and went to sleep. 

Got up at about 7 30 a m. Sent for the doctor (one Dr. Deans) who 
lives on the premises but who took quite two hours to come up on a lift 
and walk a dozen yards. He dressed the injured foot & charged a 
sovereign for doing so. I could hardly put my foot on the ground and 
was Very doubtful of my being able to walk on the pier. 

Niranjati Nath Hukku^ came this morning from Hubli to escort Oma & 
her children. He was so late in coming and 1 was so cross by the accident 
of the preceding night and with the ever increasing number of packages 
for our cabin baggage (bat 1 did not talk io him os certain important 
matters connected with his daughter & son-in-law. The major part of the 
very short time he was with us was occupied by his kindly undertaking to 
do some shopping for us. 

1 was informed at Cook's ofDce that the steamer would start punctually 
at 1 p,m. Krishna & Jawabarlal managed to slip away just when it was 
time to leave the Hotel Ago to the Pier. The medical examination of the 
passengers was to begin at 12 (noon) and up to 11.30 there was no trace 
of Krishna & Jawabarlal. 1 sent the ladies with Niranjan Nath to the Pier 
& Waited for the truants with such patience as I could command afier • 
repeated contretemps. They turned up however shortly after and we 
reached the Ballard Pier in good time. The most foolish thing I did was 
to leave the delicious mangoes brought by Niranjan Nath at the hotel 
although pressed by him to take them. We have repented for this almost 
every day since we left Bombay specially when we saw that some fellow 
patsengers of ours were >yi5f/ and bad brought a good supply with them, 

I counted on the hospitably of the P.& O. Co., which to the general dis- 
appointment of all proved extremely niggardly. 

Shortly after arrival at the Pier we took leave of Niranjan Nath, Shamji, 
Oma. and the children A marched into the medical examination shed; 
wife and Nanni going Into the one intended Tor ladies and I followed by 
Jaivaharlalintothat for gentlemen I found the same old doctor whom J 
had met in 1899 & 1900. The mediwil examination was a farce as usual, 
t c doctor Just feeling the pulse and asking where you came from & where 
you .were putting up at Bombay & passing you out at the other door, 
awaharlal was passed without any questions. 

'Father of l/ms Nehru. 
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We walked to the end of the Pier where one of the P. & O. Co.’s 
tenders was waiting for us. I found some difficulty in walking but managed 
‘to get on board the lender somehow or other. We met Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mrs. Aikman here. Shortly after the tender filled up with 
passengers & steamed away from the shores of India to where the 
Macedonia was lying at anchor and within a few minutes we found our- 
selves on board this magnificent vessel of which the P. & O. Co. may 
well be proud. We saw our baggage into our cabins and went on the 
Promenade Deck to enjoy the breeze and watch the coming of more 
passengers. This went on till about 3.30 p.ra, Indians are believed to' be 
a very unpunctual race and I think the P. O. Cp. got infected 'with 
unpunctuality by carrying the Indian Mails for a long scries of years. 
The anchor was heaved at 4 p.m. and the voyage began at last. For 
about an hour all binoculars were pointed towards the shore we were 
leaving. Snapshots were also being taken here & there. I had , provided 
myself with a Kodak and a pair of binoculars (by Ross— London — 
power. «» /12) at Bombay through Shamji. The glasses proved satisfactory 
though not the very best which 1 wanted to have. As for the Kodak I 
had never handled it, or for that matter any other Camera, before and 
my only knowledge of working it was derived from Shamji who gave 
some hints as to how the instrument was to be used. Jawaharlal followed 
those bints & took a few snapshots or rather imagined that he did so. It 
has got to be seen if the films have taken any impression. 

We were soon out of sight of land & occupied ourselves'by preparing 
to minister to the inner man. Dinner at 7 p.m., a stroll on the deck by 
such as could walk and lounging in deck chairs by those like me followed 
dinner and we retired to rest in our cabins at about 10 p.m. 

So far the Sea was beautifully calm and the Macedonia majestically 
ploughed it without the slightest pitching or rolling — no sign of sea-sick- 
ness. The main deck cabin occupied by wife, Nanni & myself was toler- 
ably cool and the electric fan made our sleep quite enjoyable. 

14th. May. 

Long. E. 67.34 Miles from Bombay 311. ^ 

Arabian Sea. • i 

Woke up after a refreshing sleep. Sea continues to be calm. No sign 
of land. “Water, water, everywherebut nota drop to drink" though there 
is lots of it on board tb drink, and not only water but all sorts of drinks. 
Henceforth life on board is monotonous. The only thing to do is to stu y 
the fellow passengers and cat the numerous meals provided. My ba oo 
does not allow me to take any exercise though I was determined to 

on deck all day before the aeddent occurred to my foot. P *** 

story of man proposing and some one else disposing. Wanto exercise 
mdr^ than counterbalances the good to be derived from the sea breeze an 
I do not expect to be very much better at the end of the voyage. 

It will be convenient to give an account of the ship and my ^ P"' 
passengers at one place. My knowledge of both is of course expan mg 
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every day but it is no use giving my experiences piecemeal. I reserve this 
for the end of the voyage. 


15th. May Arabian Sea (Conld.) 

Lat. N. 16.44— Long. E. 61.1— Miles 386. 

Sea perfectly calm, nothing worth recording. 

May I6th. Sea (contd.) 

Lat N. 14.41— Long. E. 54.32. Miles— 386 

The only thing remarkable is the fact that the ship's run was exactly 
what it was during the previous 24 hours. 

May i7th. Arabian Sea (contd.) 

Lat. N. 13.31— Long. E. 48.52. Miles 339. 

Rather warm but not unbearable. Aden is only 234 miles from here. 
Wrote letters to be posted at Aden almost all day. 


May I8th. ^ 

Arrived early in the morning. Not allowed to land under the Plague 
regulations. The steamer took a few passengers. I have seen Aden before. 
It is a barren place & the town is built on a bleak rock. There is nothing 

interesting except of course the strategical position of the Port which Is 

invaluable. Left Aden after breakfast. At 12 (noon) the position was: 
Lat. N. 12.32 Long. E. 43.48 Miles from Aden-73. 


May 19th. Jied Sea 

Lat. N. 18.03 Long. E. 39.57 Miles 409. 
Weather getting warmer. Very unpleasant in 
to sleeping on deck. Had to sleep in the cabin. 


the cabin. Wife objects 


May 20th, ^^d Sea (contd.) 

Lat. N. 23.48 Long. E. 36.35 Miles 393. 

Sudden change of temperature. Caught a chill-getting hoarse, other- 
wise very agreeable — Sea perfect. 


May 21st. Suez. r , . i, 

Arrived at Suez at noon. Medical examination as usual » f^rce. It 
consisted only in each passenger being called out ‘ 

walking out at the companion door in the presence o gyp 

There was some difficulty with the second saloon passengers about the 
medical examination. I could not ascertain the true nature of it. An 
officer of the ship said it was only laziness on the part of the second 
saloon passengers who took a lot of time to assemble in the Music 
room-a fellow passenger assured me that it was a case of 
board. Whatever the reason we were detained at Suez for full six 

Suez is one of the prettiest little places I have seen in a picture. . ave 
never been allowed to land there and have always had to be content wit 
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We walked to the end of the Pier where one of the P. & O. Co.’s 
tenders was waiting for us. I found some difficulty in walking but managed 
'•to get on board, the tender somehow or other. We met Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Mrs. Aikman here. Shortly after the tender filled up -with 
passengers & steamed away from the shores of India to where the 
Macedonia was lying at anchor and within a few minutes we found our- 
selves on board this magnificent vessel of which the P. & O. Co. may 
well be proud. We saw our baggage into our cabins and went on the 
Promenade Deck to enjoy the breeze and watch the coming of more 
passengers. This went on till about 3.30 p.ra. Indians are believed to be 
a very unpunctual race and I think the P. & O. Co. got infected 'with 
unpunctuality by carrying the Indian Mails for a long series of years. 
The anchor was heaved at 4 p.m. and the voyage began at last. For 
about an hour all binoculars were pointed towards the shore we were 

leaving. Snapshots were also being taken here & there. I had provided 

myself with a Kodak and a pair of binoculars (by Ross— London — 
power.=! /12) at Bombay through Shamji. The glasses proved satisfactory 
though not the very best which 1 wanted to have. As for the Kod.ik I 
had never handled it, or for that matter any other Camera, before and 
my only knowledge of working it was derived from Shamji who gave 
some hints as to how the instrument was to be used. Jawaharlaf followed 
those hints & took a few snapshots or rather imagined that . he did so. It 
has got to be seen if the films have taken any impression. 

We were soon out of sight of land & occupied ourselves'by preparing 
to minister to the inner man. Dinner at 7 p.m., a stroll on the deck by 
such as could walk and lounging in deck chairs by those like me followed 
dinner and we retired to rest in our cabins at about 10 p.m. 

So far the Sea was beautifully calm and the Macedonia majestically 
ploughed it without the slightest pitching or rolling— no sign of sea-sick- 
ness. The main deck cabin occupied by wife, Na’nni & myself was toler- 
ably cool and the electric fan made our sleep quite enjoyable. 

14th. May. 

Long. E. 67.34 Miles from Bombay 311. 

Arabian Sea. • , , ' 

Woke up after a refreshing sleep. Sea continues to be calm. No sign 
of land. “Water, water, everywhere but not a drop to drink" though there 
IS lots of it on board tb drink, and not only water but all sorts of drinks. 
Henceforth life on board is monotonous. The only thing to do is to study 

the fellow passengers and cat the numerous meals provided. My bad foot 
does not allow me to take any exercise though I was determined to walk 
on deck all day before the accident occurred to my foot. It is the old 
story of man proposing and some one else disposing. Want of exercise 
moTfe than counterbalances the good to be derived from the sea breeze and 
1 do not expect to be very muchhetter at the end of the voyage. 

It will be convenient to give an a m > nnt of the ship and my fellow 
passengers at one place. My knowledge of both is of course expanding 
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boat. This was converted into a ^cht for the Prince & Princess of Wales. 
May 23rd. The Mediterranean Sea 

Lat. N. 32.48 Long E. 27.9 miles 290 from Port Said. 

Sea perfectly calm. Strorjg head wind — rather cold. 


hfay 24th The Mediterranean Sea (contd.) 

Lat N. 34.33 Long E. 19.49 miles 379. 

It is only 274 miles to Malta where we are due early tomorrow 
morning. This is a deviation from the ordinary course of the P. and O. 
boats. They usually pass through (he Straits of Bonifacio thus allowing 
the passengers a view of the coasts of Corsica and Sardinia and also that 
of the Vesuvius and [illegible]. The former has recently been very 
active and a very interesting spectacle might have been witnessed if 
we had taken the old route. We are however to be allowed to land at 
Malta and this I trust will compensate for our missing the Vesuvius. 


May 25th. Malta 

Arrived at Malta at 6 a.m. We were up on deck at 7. Breakfast 
announced for 7.30. Some of the more impressionable passengers like 
ourselves took no note of the early hour for breakfast and decided to have 
that necessary meal on shore {6t a change. The majority, however, 
including Mr Justice and Mrs. Atkman were more frugal and prudent 
and did not see the fun of paying for a breakfast on shore when (hey 
could have It for nothing on board. These stayed for breakfast while we 
and certain others landed. Cook’s repre.sentaiive introduced us to an 
English'speaking guide and we look a cab logo round. 

There were three things that impressed me most: (I) The Maltese head 
dress for women (2) the Maltese horses: and (3) the Church of St. John. 
No I is simply the perfeclion of an Ctr/ini ( ) and is much more 

gracefviHhan the poZ/fl of the costliest saree which goes over the head of 
our ladies. The moment I saw it I asked the guide to buy me one and I 
invested £ 2-5-0 in it It may be that this head dress which is called the 
va/cfto especially becomes the pretty women of Malta, throwing up (heir 

fair faces against the black background but I think the graceful curve of 
the Valeria would show to advantage even a Jess favoured face than 
Maltese 


No. 2. These are not large but very firmly set and beautiful atnmaJs. 
Every one of them a high stepper and a picture of a horse. 

No. 3. This is a magnifleent building. There are two pomts of v.ew 
from nhich to look at it-lst. Theunislie & 2nd the ptaet.eal It affords 
the most deiightfol study to the lover of art. Every niche & corner 
abounds i„ rvorkmanship Ibe exquisite beauty of which does credit both 
to its conception and execution. The moment you get behind the thick 
curtain which hangs at the entrance, and to a certain extent shuts off the 
noises of the busy street called after the rtame of the Church, you feel 
transplanted into a different umrld. The first thing ivbich strikes you is 
the grandeur of the interior as a whole. The grand central hall or the nave 
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such view of it as I could get from the steamer. The only part of it which 
can be seen with the naked eye from the steamer is what is called the 
“canal colony”. This is sltuateon a tongue of land having the canal on 
one side and the sea (the Gulf of Suez) on the other and is at considerable 
distance from the town the outlines of svhich are just visible. A strong 
binocular helps to distinguish some line domes and turrets from a mass of 
rather common-place buildings not very dissimilar to the buildings one is 
accustomed to see in an Indian town. It is however the “canal colony” 
which has impressed me most. The houses and ofSces are little villas 
situate on.small grounds of their own with beautiful lawns and rows of 
trees. From a distance these beautiful little houses look like Jewels set in 
green enamel. . ' 

It was dark as soon as we entered the canal and could not see the 
interesting sights of it. 

May 22nd. Port Said - ■ 

Arrived at Port Said at about 9 a.m. Again not allowed to land. The 
worst of it was that the steamer had.to cool here and to prevent the coal 
dust from entering the cabins and the companions, all the port holes were 
closed and the canvas curtains on the awnings of the open decks were 
letdown. The steamer was thus converted into a prison and we were all 
cooped up in it. A large number of passengers came in here and we were 
pretty full nowtbough there were still someemnty cabins on every deck. 
Divers for money came up to our boat and a few shillings and six peaces 
greeted them. The sport was not at all interesting. Some jolly boats with 
musicians, male and female, drew up alongside and the' passengers * 
managed to make the most of the situation by listening to the music and 
taking snap-shots by lifting the curtains. By the way we had exhausted the 
films in our Kodak and not knowing how to replace them bad to put 
away our camera. 

It took quite five hours to cool, after which the port boles were opened 
& the curtains lifted up. The decks were washed clean and once again 
things began to look bright. We could now have a good view of the har- 
bour and the, nearer buildings. I have landed here once before (15-00). 
The row of buildings opposite our steamer is one continuation of restau- 
rants & cafes & tobacco shops with a sprinkling of offices of merchants & 
shipping agents. It is a pretty sight from the steamer but not much when 
you actually land and go to these places. The prettiest part is the break- ^ 
water on which stands a magnificent statue of M. de Lesseps,^ the French 
Engineer, to whose genius the world owes one of the greatest engineering 
feats of the age which has cut down a tiresome voyage of months to a 
pleasant trip of a few hours. This is passed as the steamer enters the 
Mediterranean coming out of the Port Said harbour. Some big ships were 
to be seen in the harbour — one called the ‘Ophir’ was a particularly nice 


’Ferdinand de Lessens, b 1805; renowned French engineer and diplomat; res- 
ponsible for planning and conslrocUon of the Suez Canal; the work on the Suez 
Canal commenced in 1859, and war opened in 18W, d. 1904. 
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aroused and begins to think that there is something wrong somewhere, but 
before he can fully grasp the utuation, the voice, potent as it is, dies away 
and he hears practically notWng till the following Christmas, when the 
same thing is repeated with the same result. By saying this do not by any 
means intend to imply that the labours of the Congress have so far been 
in vain. Those labours have certainly been crowned with a measure of 
success and that in two directions; first, in the educative effect of the 
Congress movement on the Indians themselves, which cannot be too 
highly valued, and secondly, in securing from the powers that be at least 
a modicum of the reforms advocated by it. I attribute the small measure 
of success attained in the latter direction solely to the fact that John Bull 
has not been sufficiently aroused. I firmly believe that he means well — it 
is not in his nature to mean ill — and this is a belief which is not confined 
to myself alone. It is shared in by many of out distinguished countrymen 
including several past Presidents of the National Congress, and will be 
readily endorsed by those who have seen and known John Bull at home. It 
takes him rather long to fully comprehend the situation, but when be does 
see things plainly he does bis plain duty, and there is no power on earth- 
no, not even his kith and kin in this country or elsewhere— that can success- 
fully resist his mighty will. But what be needs is a constant dinning into 
his ears of our Just and reasonable demands.^ It is, therefore, necessary 
for us to supplement the efforts of the Congress of all India by holding 
small Congress, so to say, in every Province— nay, if possible, in every 
town of (he Empire— even (hough it be to re-iterate the same demands. 
But it is clear that besides, what is common to a particular Province and 
the rest of India, there must necessarily be in each Province its own special 
needs that require looking after, its own special grievances that require 
to be redressed. These it would be impossible to discuss adequately In 
the Congress of all India and they must therefore be dealt with by the 
Province to which they arc peculiar. Again, there is before us the great 
task of diffusing knowledge among the masses — as to which I shall have 
to say a word later on. I have already referred to the educative effect of 
the organisation and the teachings of the Congress. Those who can carry 
their memory back to the pre-Congress days will remember what an 
insignificant proportion of politics entered their own daily lives and those 
of their neighbours at the time. But w'hat do we see today? Can any one 
ignore the politica! ferment we are now living ia? Now, wbst ts it that has 
brought about this result within the short space of 22 years? The spread 
of education is no doubt largely responsible for it, but where without the 
Congress could it be possible for all India to meet on a common platform? 
Could we without the Congress have achieved the noble conception that 
all India is but one political unit? What is the living force that has so 
directed the currents of political thought throughout this vast Peninsula 
as to make them flow in one mighty torrent, the grandeur of which even 
the most cynical of our critics' cannot but admire? Surely, it has not 
emanated from the Principals and Professors of our Colleges. That living 
force, gentlemen, is none other than the Indian Nationaf Congress. I 
look upon it as a great National University of Practical Politics. It has 
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is a series of stately arches most elaborately decorated in gold & colors. 


118. Speechal the First Provincial Conference of The United Provinces in 
Allahabad, March 29, 1907.'^ 

Brother Delegates, 

Allow me first to thank you for the high honour you have conferred on 
me by selecting me to preside over the deliberations of this, your first 
Provincial Conference. Keenly as I appreciate the great honour, I must 
confess to a feeling of diffidence tn my ability to come up to your expec- 
tations, specially when I sec around me a number of more qualified 
friends, any one of whom could fill my place with greater credit and 
success than I can ever hope to achieve. But ] look upon your selection 
of me to preside on this occasion as the call of my country to place my 
humble services, such as they are, at her disposal, and where is the man 
"with soul so dead*' who would fail to respond to sueJj a Mil? Island 
before you in response to that call and in this lies my sole justification, my 
only apology for accepting an honour which 1 do not believe I deserve. 

Let me next congratulate you on the success that has attended the 
organisation of this Provincial Conference. It is true that the United 
Provinces have ah>ays evinced a keen interest in the annual meetings of 
the Indian National Congress, and that on no less than four occasions 
that great National Assembly has in response to our invitation met in our 
important centres. It is true that we have in past years sent our chosen 
representatives in adequate numbers wherever the Congress has been held, 
and true also that some of our representatives have done yeoman’s service 
to the cause of the motherland. Bui it is equally true that beyond taking 
this periodical interest in questions discussed at the annual meetings of the 
Congress, we have so far done practically nothing to minister to the direct 
political needs and aspirations of our own Provinces. Most of these needs 
and aspirations arc, no doubt, common to us and to the rest of our 
countrymen, but in regard to these as well as others which are peculiar to 
ourselves, the importance of local associations in important centres cannot 
be overrated. 

Congiesa meets bnot once a year, and having regaedto 
the fact that it is a vast assembly of representatives from almost every 
part of India, it cannot conveniently meet more than once in the course of 
a twelve month. Now, gentlemen, as you arc aware, John Bull is rather 
dull of understanding and bard of bearing. The, potent voice of the 
Congress is wafted to his ears across the seas every Christmastide. He is 

'Speech delivered by Motilal Nebm a* PresideiU of the first Provincial Confer- 
ence of the Unlled Provinces, held at Allahabad on 29 March 1907. Pages 190 to 
200 have been reproduced from FanAl Moiilal Nehni L'fe and Speeches, edited by 
Kapil Deva Malaviya, (Allahabad 1919). The rest of the speech has been taken from 
The Indian People. 4 April 1907. The Indian People merged with the Leader later. 
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obtain redress for their wrongs. This has given rise to the distinction 
between “Moderates” and “Extremists” with which you are all familiar. 
The new school has already found many a staunch adherent to its views in 
these provinces, especially among the students. I venture to hope that the 
recent utterances of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, whose weighty words of 
wise counsel are still ringing in our cars, have done much to dispel the 
mist which hung in the path of political reform. But I am afraid we are 
even now by no means in perfect accord as to the line of action we should 
adopt. Now, gentlemen, it is not my intention on the present occasion to 
preach the gospel of moderation with a view to make converts. I leave 
that to be accomplished by abler hands than mine, and there is no abler 
missionary of that gospel than the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale himself. I can- 
not pretend to present the pros and cons of the case to you with greater 
clearness and lucidity than he has done in the eloquent and convincing 
addresses recently delivered by him In various parts of these Provinces. It 
is enough for me to say that I do not subscribe to most of the doctrines 
of my “Extremist” friends, and I sincerely hope and trust that the 
majority of my countrymen will not do so. At the same time, I look upon 
the “Extremist” as only the natural outcome of the present condition of 
things. The movement which be represents took its rise in Bengal where 
the deplorable incidents of the past few years drove the vast majority of 
people to the very verge of despair. It was this feeling of despair which, 
in the natural course of things, gave birth to that child of adversity, our 
good friend, the Bengal Extremist. He bad not to wait long before he 
found sympathisers in the United Provinces, but as was also natural, the 
first to enlist under his banner was the young blood of Colleges and 
Schools. There is, therefore, nothing to be wondered at in a situation 
which is the natural effect of artificial causes forced upon the people 
against their will. For my part, I think it is a healthy sign of the times 
that a class of people of the type of our Extremist friend should now and 
then arise in the country to sound a note of warning. He brings a mes- 
sage fraught with the deepest meaning to both the Government and the 
people of the country. While on the one hand he affords unmistakable 
proof that the new spirit is aboard, he serves on the other hand to show 
equally clearly that the methods evolved by him out of the depths of 
despair are not suited to the real wants ofa young, promising and hope- 
ful nation. Isay this only of some of the methods advocated by our 
friends of the new school, for there arc other methods also recommended 
by them which are not only perfectly Jegitimalc but are' worthy of being 
adopted and followed by every true lover of the country. On the whole, 
therefore, our friends bring a message of life and progress. The only 
natural development of the situation created by them will be that as time 
goes on the new spirit will grow and expand, the methods, as to which we 
are all agreed, will be more and more largely and zealously followed, and 
the methods, which the so called Moderates are not at present ready to 
adopt will, I hope and trust, never need to be called into requisition. 

To make myself clear, 1 must here briefiy allude to the nature of these 
methods and the developments I expect from them. “Swadeshi-ism” and 
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done and is doing its noble work, but it needs the creation and affiliation 
to it of local institutions to carry on its great work. We have, therefore, 
reason to congratulate Ourselves that we have today laid' the foundation 
of an institution which supplies a long-felt want in our Provinces. But 
this is not all that is required. What ! have already said as to the inade-. 
quacy of the annual meetings of the Indian National Congress must 
necessarily apply to our Provincial Conference if it is only to meet once 
a year and not to be thought of in the interval. It is clear that for reasons 
similar to those which apply to the Congress we cannot conveniently 
hold meetings of the representatives of all districts in the United Provinces 
more than once a year. Something must, therefore, be done to secure 
continuity of work and to keep the Conference in evidence throughout the 
year without the necessity of actually calling it to meet more than once 
during that time. This can be done by electing every year at the Confer- 
ence a strong and representative Central Committee for the ensuing year, 
and also establishing in each District a local Committee, the business of 
which should be to keep itself in close touch with the Central Committee 
on all important points afTeefiog the administration of the District. Some 
years ago the United Provinces Association was conceived with this very 
object, but it turned out to be a still-born child. This sort of thing will 
not do. If we are to move with the march of progress we must be up and 
doing. It is humiliating enough to be so far behind our brethren of other 
parts of India as to hold our Provincial Conference for the first time after 
they have held theirs for years past. If our sense of self-respect, to say 
nothing of our sense of patriotism, is not strong enough to compel us 
even at this late hour, to shake off the lethargy into which we have fallen, 
this Conference is a farce. But 1 cannot believe that the enthusiasm I see 
around me is anything but the legitimate outcome of a widespread 
awakening which the United Provinces share in an equal degree with the 
rest of the country, and I therefore hope and trust that we shall not only 
put this Conference and its Committee on a firm and solid basis, but by 
raising the standard and efficiency of their work soon make up for lost 
time. I 

This naturally leads me to consideration of the functions we are called 
upon to perform. The general functions of the Government and of a 
public body like this Conference are very well understood, and I cannot 
hope to make any material contribution to the valuable literature already 
available on the subject. But having regard to 'the fact that we have 
brought a new institution into existence to-day, I may be permi’tted’to 
make a few remarks as to the special aims and objects of this Conference 
and the modus operandi which, in my humble judgment, is likely to secure 
the best results. In dealing with this matter I am brought face to face 
with the somewhat embarrassing situation created by a division in our 
own camp, and I crave your indulgence to allow me to say a few words 
on this burning question of the day before ! deal with the subject directly 
in band. 

A new school of thought has lately arisen in India holding extreme 
political doctrines and advocating measures of coercion and retaliation to 
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certainly calculated to supply a temporary impetus to Swadeshi move- 
ment. But are we not too well convinced of the value and necessity of 
pure Swadeshi-ism, having for its source the purest spring of the love of 
the motherland, to require the aid of an impetus based on vindictiveness 
and iil-will to others? If we arc not so «jnviflccd, it requires no prophet 
to say that the Swadeshi movement cannot last in spite of all the vindic- 
tiveness and ill-will in the world. You cannot subvert the laws of nature 
by mere spite, and the law of the survival of the fittest is an inexorable 
law which finds its application in all human undertakings. A vindictive 
and a spiteful pigmy, with a broken reed to rely upon and use as a weapon, 
can have no chance in a fight with a steady and powerful giant armed 
with the most up-to-date weapons of offence and defence. By proclaiming 
a boycott of English goods you openly defy the greatest commercial 
power of the world, which is also the predominant political power in the 
land. It is ridiculous to think of driving out of the market the output of 
innumerable mills, and factories of one of the greatest manufacturing 
countries of the world by your tiny bandlooms and staggering mills, trust- 
ing for the rest to spite and vengeance. I quite appreciate and admire the 
spirit of voluntary sacrifice which induces a man to buy an inferior and 
more expensive article made in the country in preference to the superior 
and cheaper foreign article and I shall be glad indeed if the number of 
such men increases day by day. But the ratio, which the number of men 
permeated with Swadeshi of such a high order, bears to the whole popula- 
tion of these Provinces is, and will always be, insignificant, and you 
cannot expect any such increase in that number as will have an apprecia- 
ble effect on the import of foreign goods. Men of this type are to be 
found only in small numbers in the chief cities, but foreign goods have 
now penetrated Into the remotest and most inaccessible corner of every 
district; and you must remember that the greatest consumers are the 
masses. Unless, therefore, the masses are actuated by the same spirit of 
self-sacrifice as the baud of heroes I have mentioned, you cannot effect 
any decrease in the import worth the name. You know, as well as I do, 
that the masses, oppressed as they are by chronic poverty, cannot afford 
such a Sacrifice even if they were inclined to make it. It will take a long 
time yet to convince a villager, that he must, for the sake of his country, 
abstain from buying the cheap Lancashire dkoti and spend a greater pro- 
portion of Ws hard-earned n-agss onthciadigsaousartichthstthccia 
spare from the more immediate and pressing wants of himself and his 
family. Let us go a step further and assume that a common Indian rustic 
will be persuaded to take your view. Where is the supply to come from 
to copewith the universal demand that will thus be created? Gentlemen, 
the success of a commercial undertaking must depend on commercial and 
not on political principles. So long as human nature is what it is, the 
trader who offers the best value for the customer’s money is bound to 
succeed, whatever his nationality or political creed may be. 

Apart from all this, it must be remembered that an ill-trained artisan, 
with imperfect tools and implements, who finds a ready sale for the crude 
andclumsy article turned out by him will have no stimulus to improve 
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“Boycott” are the two weapons by which our friends propose to fight the 
Gods that preside over our destinies. Nmv so far as the doctrine of 
Swadeshi is concerned, I place its adoption in the category of those meri- 
torious methods which every true lover of the country must employ and 
follow to the best of his ability. In the beautiful words of Mr. Gokhale, 
“Swadeshi-ism at its highest means a fervent, passionate, all embracing 
love of the motherland”. That being so, who can find fault with you for 
being a true Swadeshist? Least of all, the English people who are them- 
selves most intensely Swadeshi. “Patronize home industries” is an 
injunction which meets the eye almost at every turn in England — on the 
tops of buses, at Railway Stations, places of amusement, etc. No English- 
man-not even Lord Curzon-has ever said anything against true Swadeshi- 
ism. Many distinguished Englishmen-including Lord Curzon-have repea- 
tedly expressed their willingness to accord their full support to the true 
Swadeshi cause. The new spirit that I have spoken of has not created but 
revived an interest in Swadeshi-ism, but we owe to it a number of new 
mills and factories and a revival of some of the hand industries of the 
country. As this spirit grows, more new industries will come into existence, 
more of the raw produce of the land will be utilized in the land itself, and 
u time will come— however distant it may be, but come it must— when we 
will be in a position to compete with foreign goods in the open market. 
The only natural means of driving the foreign articles out of the market 
that can ever succeed is to produce a better and cheaper article in the 
country itself. When you arrive at that stage of perfection in your indi- 
genous industries you will require no boycott to prevent the import of 
British and other foreign goods, and this is what 1 mean when I say that 
a zealous pursuit of the means and methods as to which no exception can 
be taken will, in the fullness of time, secure to us everything that we 
desire and render the application of methods of doubtful propriety and 
practicability entirely unnecessary. It is for this ultimate development 
which every true son of India must devoutly wish and pray for, that I 
welcome my friend the Extremist and thank him for the new spirit he has 
infused into Indian life. But when he goes further and associates boycott 
with Swadeshi-ism as a means to the same end, I find myself on the brink 
of a precipice and cry, halt! 

SWADESHI AND BOYCOTT 

It is contended with some plausibility that true Swadeshi-ism comprises 
and includes boycott. The bounds of boycott, using the word loosely, do 
at first sight seem to overlap those of Swadeshi-ism to a, certain extent; 
for, the exclusive use of country manufacture must necessarily imply 
abstention from the use of foreign goods. But that is neither the true 
import of the word “boycott” nor is it all that is meant by our friends 
when they use the word. They speak of a commercial and a political boy- 
cott. It is the former which lends plausibility to the ar^ment, and I am 
free to admit that, even taking it in the worst sense of the word, it is 
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certainly calculated to supply a tempotaiy impetus to Swadeshi move- 
ment. But are we not too well convinced of the value and necessity of 
pure Swadeshi-ism, having for its source the purest spring of the love of 
the motherland, to require the aid of an impetus based on vindictiveness 
and ill-will to others? If we are not so convinced, it requires no prophet 
to say that the Swadeshi movement cannot last in spite of all the vindic- 
tiveness and ill-will in the world. You cannot subvert the laws of nature 
fay mere spite, and the law of the survival of the fittest is an inexorable 
law which finds its application in all human undertakings. A vindictive 
and a spiteful pigmy, with a broken reed to rely upon and use as a weapon, 
can have no chance in a fight with a steady and powerful giant armed 
with the most up-to-date weapons of offence and defence. By proclaiming 
a boycott of English goods you openly defy the greatest commercial 
power of the world, which is also the predominant political power in the 
land. It is ridiculous to tbi^ of driving out of the market the output of 
innumerable mills, and factories of one of the greatest manufacturing 
countries of the world by your tiny bandlooms and staggering mills, trust- 
ing for the rest to spite and vengeance. I quite appreciate and admire the 
spirit of voluntary sacrifice which induces a man to buy an inferior and 
more expensive article made in the country in preference to the superior 
and cheaper foreign article and I shall be glad indeed if the number of 
such men increases day by day. But the ratio, which the number of men 
permeated with Swadeshi of such a high order, bears to the whole popula- 
tion of these Provinces is, and will always be, insignificant, and you 
cannot expect any such increase in that number as will have an apprecia- 
ble effect on the import of foreign goods. Men of this type are to be 
found only in small numbers in the chief cities, but foreign goods have 
now penetrated Into the remotest and most inaccessible corner of every 
district; and you must remember that the greatest consumers are the 
masses. Unless, therefore, the masses are actuated by the same spirit of 
self-sacrifice as the band of heroes I have mentioned, you cannot effect 
any decrease in the import worth the name. You know, as welt as I do, 
that the masses, oppressed as they arc by chronic poverty, cannot afford 
such a Sacrifice even if they were iocJioed to make it. It will take a long 
time yet to convince a villager, that he must, for the sake of his country, 
abstain from buying the cheap Lancashire dhoti and spend a greater pro- 
porf/on of his hard-earned wages on the indigenous srtkle than he can 
spare from the more immediate and pressing wants of himself and his 
family. Let us go a step further and assume that a common Indian rustic 
will be persuaded to take your view. Where is the supply to come from 
to cope with the universal demand that will thus be created? Gentlemen, 
the success of a commercial undertaking must depend on commercial and 
not On political principled So Jong as human nature is what it is, the 
trader who offers the best value for the customer’s money is bound to 
succeed, whatever his nationality or political creed may be. 

Apart from all this, it must be remembered that an ill-trained artisan, 
svith imperfect tools and implements, whofindi a ready sale for the crude 
and clumsy article turned out by him wll have no stimulus to improve 
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himself and his methods. By freely patronizing him you take away the 
one incentive be has to progress, and thus sanction a perpetual deteriora* 
tion of the quality of your manufactures. 

Again, it appears to me that those who talk of an intimate connection 
between Swadeshi and boycott forget the aim and object of the latter 
movement. It was avowedly put forward as a political weapon and not as 
a commercial enterprise. The Hon’We Mr. Gokbale, in his presidential 
address at the Congress of 1905 at Benares, characterised boycott as a 
“political weapon used for a definite political purpose," and added that 
our friends of Bengal "had in the circumstances of their position every 
justification for the step they look”. The circumstances of that position 
were described as follows: 

We all know that when our Bengali brothers found that nothing would 
turn the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning Bengal, that all 
their protests in the press and on the platform, all their memorials to 
him, to the Secretary of State and to Patliamcnt were unavailing, that 
the Government exercised its despotic strength to trample on their 
most cherished feelings and injure their dearest interests, and that no 
protection against this.ofany kind was forthcoming from any quarter, 
they, in their extremity, resolved to have recourse to this boycott move- 
ment. 

Mr. Sureodranath Banerjea and other speakers spoke in the same 
strain, and the result of the discussion was the 15th resolution of that 
Congress which ran as follows: — 

J?ej(?/vri/.--That this Congress records its earnest and emphatic 
protest against the repressive measures which have been adopted by 
the authorities in Bengal after the people there had been compelled to 
resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest, and perhaps the 
only constitutional and effective means left to them of drawing the 
attention of the British public to the action of the Government of India 
in persisting in their determination to- partition Bengal in utter disregard 
of the universal prayers and protests of the people. 

Now, gentlemen, imagine for a moment that the present Government, 
under some inspiration from above, suddenly awoke to a sense of the 
grievous wrong inflicted by its predecessor on our Bengali brethren 
and cancelled the partition of Bengal. Would not our brethren of Bengal 
be in duty bound to withdraw the boycott? What will then become of the 
Swadeshi movement.if it ceall-Y dcijciirts. tft nsvi considerable extent on 
boycott? It can cither exist without it. or it cannot. If it cannot, are you 
prepared to sacrifice Swadeshi-ism — “the fervent, passionate, all-embracing 
love of the motherland”— at the altar of satisfied revenge? The object of 
the boycott, which in the eloquent words of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea is 
a “protest, nothing more than a protest, against the indifference of the 
British public in regard to Indian affairs,” being gained, must in all 
honesty be forthwith withdrawn, and with this withdrawal the whole 
} edifice of Swadeshi-tsm must crumble to pieces. But if it can exist and 
flourish without boycott’after the setting aside of the partition of Bengal, 
why, in the name of common sense, can it not thrive without boycott before 
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the setting aside of the partition? The real truth is that true Swadeshi-ism, 
the offspring of the noblest conception of the love of the motherland, 
does not, in the least, depend on boycott, which however excellent a 
political weapon it may be, is after all associated with the lower passions 
of hate and revenge. From a commercial and economic point of view there 
is thus no real connection between Swadeshi-ism and boycott. The only 
true means of helping the Swadeshi movement is the development of home 
industries on modern lines. Let us direct all our energies to it, let our 
capitalists come forward and establish new mills and factories. Let our 
bankers and money-lenders employ their money to utilize the raw products 
of the country in the country itself. Let the ancient families of Talukdars 
and Zamindars who still possess buried boards of gold and silver unearth 
their treasures — not to give them away in the service of the motherland, 
as that glory can only be reserved for the few — but so to employ them as 
to serve themselves as well as the motherland. Let us found technical 
institutions in the country for the training of our young men in the modern 
arts and manufactures. Let us send out our young men to Europe, 
America, and Japan to leara those arts and manufactures. These, gentle- 
men, are some of the true methods of putting the Swadeshi movement on 
a firm and solid basis. You can do it uo real good by the irritation and 
excitement of the hour, which at most can only create a false appetite that 
vanishes with the disease. Our realdifiiculty lies with out own people — 
especially the monied classes— and in the want of adequate help and 
sympathy from the Government in the extension of primary and technical 
education. Boycott will hardly help to arouse the dormant energies and 
dispel the old-f^asbioned prejudices of the Indian capitalist. It will certainly 
estrange the sympathy of the Government. What then is the necessity of 
it for the holy causeofSwadeshi? 

Let us see if we in these Provinces require the boycott as a political 
weapon. Now, what are the conditions under which recourse may be had 
to boycott? Let the two veterans whom I have already quoted answer the 
question in their own words. Mr. Surendranalb Banerjea says: 

The boycott is a political instrument in our hands. We resolved to 
use it when necessary subject of course to the safeguard that it is only 
to be used in extreme cases when there is a sufficiently powerful body 
of public opinion to justify its use and to ensure its success. 

Mr. Gokbaie says: 

A weapon like this must be reserved only for extreme occasions. 
There are obvious risks involved in its failure and it cannot be used 
with sufficient effectiveness unless there is an extraordinary upheaval 
of popular feeling behind it. It is bound to rouse angry passions on the 
other side and no true well-wisher of his country will be responsible 
for provoking such passions except under an overpowering sense of 
necessity. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the extreme occasion, and where the over- 
powering necessity in these Provinces to take up such a double-edged 
weapon against the Government, with the very probable result of hurting 
yourselves? Where is the “extraordinary upheaval of popular feeling” 
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himself and his methods. By freely patronizing him you take away the 
one incentive he has to progress, and thus sanction a perpetual deteriora- 
tion of the quality of your manufactures. 

Again, it appears to me that those who talk of an intimate connection 
between Swadeshi and boycott forget the aim and object of the latter 
movement. It was avowedly put forward as a political weapon and not as 
a commercial enterprise. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, in his presidential 
address at the Congress of 1905 at Benares, characterised boycott as a 
“political weapon used for a definite political purpose," and added that 
out friends of Bengal “had in the circumstruices of their position every 
justification for the step they took". The circumstances of that position 
were described as follows: 

We all know that when our %ngali brothers found that nothing would 
turnthe late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning Bengal, that all 
their protests in the press and on the platform, all their memorials to 
him, to the Secretary of State and to Parliament were unavailing, that 
the Government exercised its despotic strength to trample on their 
most cherished feelings and injure their dearest interests, and that no 
protection against tbis.ofany kind was forthcoming from any quarter, 
they, in their extremity, resolved to have recourse to this boycott move- 
ment. 

Me. Sutendranath Banecjea and other speakers spoke in the same 
strain, and the result of the discussion was the I3th resolution of that 
Congress which ran as follows: — 

That this Congress records its earnest and emphatic 
protest against the repressive measures which have been adopted by 
the authorities in Bengal after the people there had been compelled to 
resort to the boycott of foreign goods as a last protest, and perhaps the 
only constitutional and effective means left to them of drawing the 
attention of the British public to the action of the Government of India 
in persisting in their determination to partition Bengal in utter disregard 
of the universal prayers and protests of the people. 

Now, gentlemen, imagine fora moment that the present Government, 

under some inspiration from • above, suddenly awoke to a sense of the 
grievous wrong inflicted by its predecessor on our Bengali brethren 
and cancelled the partition of Bengal. Would not our brethren of Bengal 
be in duty bound to withdraw the boycott? What will then become of the 
Sw'uiftshi.'n/swvTiAT/,’^ I'wlhy 'i/t’pwriis vwj •ujn.'u/toahle extent on 
boycott? It can either exist without it, or it cannot. If it cannot, are you 
prepared to sacrifice Swadeshi-ism — “the fervent, passionate, all-embracing 
love of the motherland’’— atthe altar of satisfied revenge? The object of 
the boycott, which in the eloquent words of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea is 
a “protest, nothing more than a protest, against the indifference of the 
British public in regard to Indian afiairs.” being gained, jt must in all 
honesty be forthwith withdrawn, and with this withdrawal the whole 
edifice of Swadeshi-ism must crumble to pieces. But if it can exist and 

flourish without boycotfafter the setting aside of the partition of Bengal, 

why, in the name of common sense, can it not thrive without boycott before 
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abolished, and the elected element of the Legislative Councils done away 
with. Where shall we then be? The answer is plain enough; nowhere. We 
cannot even occupy the position we did at the beginning of the British 
rule when the institutions I have just mentioned did not exist. Remember 
the price you have been paying for upwards of a century of the few bless- 
ings that you enjoy. Remember the greater price you will have to pay if 
you throw away these blessings, apart from the inherent value of the 
blessings themselves. For these reasons and many others that can be easily 
adduced it is ciear that while we must welcome the Swadeshi movement 
with open arms we must not think of taking up the ponderous weapon of 
boycott in our untried hands. We must confine ourselves to methods which 
are at all times perfectly constitutional and legitimate. I would go further 
and say that we must begin our work in these provinces in a spirit of 
sympathy with and trust in the Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not hold a brief for the Government, nor am I 
a supporter of the present system, the shortcomings of which wc are here 
to consider and call attention to. Far be it from me to recommend to you 
a policy of mean, cringing, fawning flattery of the powers that be. Vou 
are men and you must be manly. You have rights and you must stand 
like men on those rights. You have grievances and you must like men 
demand redress. Be brave, uobeodiog, persistent in advocating and earry- 
ingout reforms. Fear no one however high he may be placed. Trust in 
thestreogihof your cause and support it to the death. Take a mighty 
resolve that India “shall suffer wrong no more*’ and devote all your 
energies Co acquire the strength and the ability to protect the motherland 
from insult and Injury. This strength and ability must come from within, 
at great sacrifice, and in the fullness of lime. It does not consist in an 
impotentdeflaoce ofeonstituted authority. A respectful attitude towards 
the Government of the country is not only not inconsistent with manliness, 
but is the very essence of the true and healthy manhood of a nation. 
While on the one hand you have grievances and wrongs that cry loudly 
for redress, you must not forget that you enjoy, on the other hand many 
great blessings under the aegis of British rule, not the least of which is 
the right you arc at this moment exercising of assembling in public meeting 
to criticise that rule itself. In all gratitude we must acknowledge the rights 
and p:iyileges fonferred io the past, and with all the strength, that the 
justice and righteousness of our cause inspires in us, we must ask for 
more. 

This is our first Provincial Conference, and when I say we ought to 
begin our work in a spirit of sympathy with the Government, I do not 
ask you to do any more than yourplain duty as gentlemen. We are con- 
stitutional agitators and the reforms wc wish to bring about must come 
through the medium of constituted authority. We are thus directly con- 
cerned with the Government. Now the least that the Government, which 
is after all human, will expect of you to use temperate and respectful 
language. Your speech should not be marred by excess, nor your demands 
by extravagance. Strong language is the surest indication of a weak case 
and should by no means be indulged to. You must make it possible for 
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against any measure of the Government in these Provinces which could 
induce any well-wisher of the country to take the "obvious risk” of 
"provoking angry passions on the other side?” There is clearly none. 1 
admit we have serious grievances, our just and reasonable demands have 
not received the attention they descrv'cd, and generally we are not treated 
as we ought to be. But what have we so far done to obtain redress? 
Practically nothing beyond passing certain resolutions in the Congress. 
What right have we then to refuse to adopt the intermediate stages of 
constitutional agitation and at one jump to alight on boycott as the most 
suitable method? There being no justification for the adoption of the 
method in our own Provinces, arc we to adopt it out of pure sympathy 
and love for the sister Provinces of Bengal, simply because our brethren 
there have thought fit to adopt it? Idonot on this occasion fee! called 
upon to discuss the propriety or otherwise of the step taken by our Bengal 
friends. They have taken it with the full consciousness of responsibility, 
and they are the best judges of their own action. They assure us that they 
have "a sufiiciently powerful body of public opinion to justify its use and 
to ensure its success,” and wc must accept that assurance. But so far as 
we in these Provinces arc concerned, there Is neither any justification for Us 
use nor any guarantee for its success. The back-bone of both, the powerful 
body of public opinion, Is entirely wanting. We cannot afford, out of a 
futile sense of sympathy, to knock our heads against a stone wall. No 
other Province has yet come forward to give any indication of such a 
proetlcal expression of sympathy, and it behoves us at least to wait till the 
more advanced provinces take the lead. 

I have so far endeavoured to show that the* boycott movement even In 
its mildest form-—a form in which U has been approved for Beng.'il by 
the last two Congresses— is entirely unsuited to these provinces.’ Our 
extremist friends, however, preach a boycott of the most sweeping 
character. They are not content with the boycott of British goods. They 
would have nothing to do with anything British including British institu- 
tions. They would have you make the Government of the country 
impossible. They talk of passive resistance that charming expression which 
means so little and suggests so much. But in asking you to sever pour 
connection with the Government they recognize the importance of dis- 
cretion as the better part of valour, and confine themselves to your giving 
up honorary ofllces which carry no emoluments with them. It is difficult 
to set why the question of fitthy lucre should at all weigh with us in carry- 
ing out a patriotic duty but our friends arc too keenly alive to a sense of 
the ludicrous to push their propaganda to its logical outcome. One gentle- 
man goes the length of saying that be would prefer "anarchy with plenty 
to "peace with poverty.” "Anarchy with plenty" is indeed an original 
idea. Perhaps the man of plenty meant by the gentleinan is the freebooter 
and the cut-throat. There are similar statements [which] owing to their 
inherent absurdity carry their own refutation with them. The only wonder 
is that they should be seriously made. I for one tremble to think of the 
condition of things which would prevail if all our Government and aided 
schools and colleges were to be closed, all Municipal and District Boards 
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abolished,andthe elected dcjnent oftbe l«gis)aiivc Councils done away 
with. Where shall we then be? The answer is plain enough; nowhere. We 
cannot even occupy the position we did at the beginning of the British 
rule when the institutions 1 have just mentioned did not exist. Remember 
the price you have been payingfor upwards of a century of the few bless- 
ings that you enjoy. Remember the greater price you will have to pay if 
you throw away these blessings, apart from the inherent value of the 
blessings themselves. For these reasons and many others that can be easily 
adduced it is clear that while we must welcome the Swadeshi movement 
tvith open arms we must not think of taking up the ponderous weapon of 
boycott in our untried hands. Wemust confine ourselves to methods which 
arc at all times perfectly constitutional and Jegilimalc. I would go further 
and say that we must begin our work in these provinces in a spirit of 
sympathy with and trust in the Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not hold a brieffor the Government, nor am I 
a supporter of the present system, the shortcomings of which we are here 
to consider and call attention to. Far be it from roe to recommend to you 
a policy of mean, cringing, fawning flattery of the powers that be. You 
arc men and you must be manly. You have rights and you must stand 
like men on those rights. You have grievances and you must like men 
demand redress. Be brave, unbending, persistent in advocating and carry- 
ing out reforms. Fear no one however high he may be placed. Trust in 
Ihestrengihof your cause and support it to the death. Take a mighty 
resolve that India “shall suffer svrong oo more*’ and devote all your 
energies to aetjuire the strength and the ability to protect the motherland 
from insult and injury. This strength and ability must come from within, 
at great sacrifice, and in the fullness of time. It does not consist in an 
impotent defiance of constituted authority. A respectful attitude towards 
the Government of the country is not only not inconsistent with manliness, 
but is the very essence of the true and healthy manhood of a nation. 
While on the one hand you have grievances and wrongs that cry loudly 
for redress, you must not forget that you enjoy, on the other hand many 
great blessings under the aegis ofBrifMh rule, not the least of which is 
the right you are at this moment excrcisiog of assembling in public meeting 
to criticise (hat rule itself. In all gratitude «c must acknowledge the rights 
and privileges conferred in the past, and with all the strength, that the 
justice and righteousness of our cause inspires in us, wt must ask for 
more. 

This is our first ProvindaJ Conference, ami when I say we ought to 
begin our work In a spirit of sympathy with the Cevernment, 1 do not 
ask you todo anymore than yourplain duty 81 gentlemen. We are eon- 
stitutioMl agitators and the refonns w-e wish to bring about must come 
through the medium of constituted authority. We are thus directly con- 
cerned wish the Gcnernment. Now iht least that tbe Gosernment, which 
is afieratt human, willcspcct of you to me temperate and respectful 
language. Your speech should not betnarred by excess, nor your demands 
by cttravagance. Strong language Is the surest indication of a weak case 
and should by no means be indulged la. You mutt male it possible for 
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the Government to sympathise with yout attns and aspirations, and you 
cannot do so unless you sympathise with the Government in the difficulties 
which it has to contend against. You may take it that the Government 
is not a bed of roses to sleep on. It has its own troubles and difficulties, 
and it expects you to realize those troubles and difficulties as much as you 
expect it to feel for yours. The attitude which I recommend for adoption 
by you is all the more necessary in the peculiar circumstances of these 
Provinces. Yours is a new institution and you have a new Government. 
Neither is committed to any dcfiiute policy tow’ards the other. 1 implore 
you to so conduct your proceedings and to so frame your resolutions as 
not to compel an administration which has opened with such hope and 
promise to fight shy of you. Give it the chance to come to the rescue. 
But if it does not, why, go ahead. Move heaven and earth till you get 
what you Jully deserve. If you cannot get it in your life time, do not 
despair. The noblest legacy that you can possibly leave to your children 
and your children’s children will be (he fruition of your patriotic efforts 
in the cause of the motherland. All I beg of you is to adopt constitutional 
and not doubtful means, to be brave but not rude, to be dignified but not 
defiant. 

Gentlemen. 1 should not have taken so much of your time in discussing 
Swadeshi and boycott, had not these very matters so violently agitated 
the public mind of late. It is of the utmost importance for us in our first 
Provincial Conference to declare in oo uncertain terms the attitude we 
propose to take in reference to these matters. I have laid before you what 
according to my best lights consider to be the true position. It Is for you 
to accept it or not as you please. 

I now pass on to the most important problem we have to solve, I mean 
the HindU'Mohammedan problem, which in this, more than in any other 
part of India, is the great question of all questions. No one has ever 
doubted the immense advantages which must necessarily accrue to both 
communities by a perfect union and a thorough understanding between 
them. Theoretically, there is absolute unanimity on the point. The true 
relation between the two communities was beautifully summed up in a 
single oft-quoted sentence by one of the greatest Indian Mohammedans 
of modern times, the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan.^ Hindus and 
Mohammedans were, he said, the two eyes of India — injure the one and 
you injure the other. On another occasion, more than 20 years ago, the 
same great man is reported to have said: “We {Hindus and 
should try to become one heart and soul, and act in unison; if united we 
can support each other; if not the effect of one against the other will tend 
to the destruction and downfall of both.” It is true that in later years he 
felt it bis duty to secede from the Congress movement, but the words I 
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century; founded the Mohammedan Apgio-Oriental College at Aligarh, I875;Member, 
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Legislative Council. 1878-82; Knighted in 1888; opposed the Indian National Congress 
and advised Muslims to remain aloof from i^ d. 1898. 
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the Government to sympathise with your aims and aspirations, and you 
cannot do so unless you sympathise with the Government in the difficulties 
which it has to contend against. You may take it that the Government 
is not a bed of roses to sleep on. It has its own troubles and difficulties, 
and it expects you to realize those troubles and difficulties as much as you 
expect it to fee! for yours. The attitude which I recommend for adoption 
by you is all the more necessary in the peculiar circumstances of these 
Provinces. Yours is a new institution and you have a new Government. 
Neither is committed to any definite policy towards the other. 1 implore 
you to so conduct your proceedings and to so frame your resolutions as 
not to compel an administration which has opened with such hope and 
promise to fight shy of you. Give it the chance to come to the rescue. 
But if it does not, why, go ahead. Move heaven and earth till you get 
what you fully deserve. If you cannot get it in your life time, do not 
despair. The noblest legacy that you can possibly leave to your children 
and your children’s children will be the fruition of your patriotic efforts 
in the cause of the motherland. All I beg of you is to adopt constitutional 
and not doubtful means, to be brave but not rude, to be dignified but not 
defiant. 

Gentlemen, I should not have taken so much of your time in discussing 
Swadbh] and boycott, had not these very matters so violently agitated 
the public mind of late. It is of the utmost importance for us in our first 
Provincial Conference to declare in DO uncertain terms the attitude we 


propose to take in reference to these matters. 1 have laid before you what 
according to my best lights consider to be the true position. It is for you 
to accept it or not as you please. 

I now pass on to the most important problem we have to solve, 1 mean 
the Hindu-Moharamedan problem, which in this, more than in any other 
part of India, is the great question of oil questions. No one has ever 
doubted the immense advantages which must necessarily accrue to both 
communities by a perfect union and a thorough understanding between 
them. Theoretically, there is absolute unanimity on the point. The true 
relation between the two communities was beautifully summed up in a 


single oft-quoted sentence by one of the greatest Indian Mohammedans 
of modern times, the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan.^ Hindus and 
Mohammedans were, he said, the two eyes of India — injure the one and 
you injure the other. On another occasion, more than 20 years ago, the 
same great man is reported to have said: ‘'We (Hindus and Mohammedans) 
sbould try to become one heart and soul, and act in unison; if united we 
can support each other; if nolthecfTect of one against the other will tend 
to the destruction and downfall of both.” It Is true that in later years he 
felt it his duty to secede from the Congress movement, but the words I 
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Hindu or pro-MobammedaQ (mostly the latter) in their own time, and 
have done a great deal more to widen the gulf between the two communi- 
ties than the individual action of the members of those communities could 
possibly do. It is neither just nor generous to ascribe any motives other 
than honourable to the gentlemen who have shown special tendencies and 
inclinations of this nature. There is much in the language, literature, and 
past history of both communities that commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the world to this day. It might be that a zealous student and 
admirer of the literature of one community, with the best of motives, 
evinced an interest in the members of that community. It might be that 
a strong and active officer in high place, from a pure sense of duty to 
reward merit, and without the least notion of helping one community at 
the expense of the other, inaugurated reforms which adapted themselves 
more readily to the circumstances of one community than those of the 
other. And lastly, it might be that an officer in high place, beginning with 
no special inclinations of his own, but succeeding, we will say, a pro- 
Hindu predecessor was made to feel that he should do something for the 
Mohammedans, and thus became, towards the close of his official career, 
a pronounced pro-Mohammedan. All this from the particular point of 
view of the officer concerned might be perfectly fair, but the fact remains 
that strong likes and dislikes of this nature in the powers that be can 
only tend to promote racial antagonism and jealousy. No real good is 
done to either community by those who appear to favour it. A few 
appointments thrown open or a small concession made to a particular class 
can neither bring about the political regeneration of that class, nor can it 
annihilate the solid progress made by the other. The alternation of a pro* , 
Hindu with a dozen pro-Mohammedan officers works out the law of com- 
pensation almost accurately. Aivy preponderance of one class over the 
other brought about by their action readjusts itself within a few years, 
at the end of which both stand in very nearly the same relation in which 
they stood before there was any such preponderance. But the sting it leaves 
behind remains, the animosities it creates continue, and the destructive 
game is kept up from generation to generation to retard our national 
growth. And all this simply because in the general scramble for Govern- 
ment patronage those who ought to know better choose to look upon 
each other with suspicion and play into the hands of the authorities, who 
are not in hurry to behold the grand spectacle of a united India. The real 
root of the mischief lies in the fcason assigned by Sir Henry Colton in 
his New India for Sir Syed Ahmed's sudden change of attitude towards the 
Congress movement. Sir Henry says: 

His (Sir Syed's) acute sense of political opportunism was prompt to 
seize the practical advantage which would accrue to the interest of a 
minority which dissociated itself from any political demonstration dis- 
tasteful to the authorities. He, therefore, threw the whole of his 
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influence into the scale against the growing national movement. He 

counselled his co-reJigionkts to refrain fiom political agitation and as 

a body they followed his advice. 

A policy which recommends the adoption of opportunism of any kind 
must necessarily be a shortsighted policy, but when wc consider the 
attitude of the authorities towards the Congress in the early years of its 
existence the adoption of such a poiicy for a time may well be excused 
even in a man of Sir Syed’s acuteness. The times however are now com- 
pletely changed. The perfect legitimacy of the Congress movement has 
received the sanction of no less an authority than the Secretary of State 
for India and other eminent British statesmen. There is, no doubt, our 
old friend, the Anglo-Indian Presswbich still tries to scoff at the grand 
national movement, and having exhausted its stock arguments threatens 
“to descend with fire and sword” upon us. But we attach no more impor- 
tance to theexploits of the would-be editor-warrior's arms than we do to 
the venom which flows from his pen. We are now quite used to various 
types of plague, and the existence of an Anglo-Indian press cannot add 
perceptibly to our burden. Putting aside the Anglo-Indian press we find 
that there is substantial agreement in high official and son>official circles 
as to the legitimacy of the Congress movement. The reason, therefore, 
which induced Sir Syed to dissociate himself and his co-religionlsts from 
that movement, and to adopt a policy of political opportunism does not 
exist any longer. That policy itself hi sheen tried for over 20 years by 
the followers of the great Sir Syed. with the result that they find them* 
selves no better off at the present moment than they u’ere when it was 
adopted. What is more, our Mohammedan friends themselves no longer 
feel inclined to follow Sir Syed’s advice “to refrain from political agita- 
tion,” and have already started a congress of their own asking for the 
same rights and privileges for which the Hindus have been crying them- 
selves hoarse for the last 22 years. They will however have nothing to do 
with the Congress of all India. They have assumed a new name— the 
All India Moslem League — but a rose will smell as sweet, call it by any 
name you like. The principle, that this is an age of political agitation, 
has been conceded by our Mohammedan brethren. As 1 have already 
said, the reason which compelled their great leader to resort to the make- 
shift policy of opportunism has ceased to existj that policy has itself been 
tried and found out to be illusory. What then, In the name of common 
sense, is it which after all these trials and experiments does not permit 
the flow of natural sympathy between the “two eyes of India”? What 
is it which still prevents long-separated brothers from embracing each 
other in a loving embrace, and patting out their united strength in the 
service of a common mother? It is nothing but the same old mad race 
after the empty bubble of official favour which bursts in the hand that 
catches it. 

Let us put an end to this unseemly struggle which, at best, can only 
lead to the personal aggrandisement of the few, but involves the wanton 
sacrifice of the dearest interests of all. Only brin'fe the leaders of both 
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communities together in a genuine spirit of co-operation with, and con- 
fidence in, each other and the whole mass of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
population of India will be so welded together as to present an invulner- 
able front to a startled world. Go on with your petty bickerings and 
recriminations and both Hindus and Mohammedans will never emerge 
from the depth of political degradation to which they have sunk. And my 
Mohammedan friends, whatever you may do, beware of your friend the 
Anglo-Indian press which is booming you at the present moment for its 
own ends. The moment you show signs of real national life it will surely 
threaten to “descend with fire and sword” upon you. 

Attempts have been made in the past to bring the leaders of the two 
communities together but they have all proved abortive. The following 
question was put as far back as the year 1895 by Prince Sir Jahan Kadr 
Mirza Mohammad Wahid ^li Bahadur in the Council of the Governor- 
General of India: 

Will the Government state whether they have suggested or will suggest 
to Local Governments the initiation of schemes for the promotion of 
friendly relations between the Mohammedan and Hindu Communities 
at all the principal places in the Empire, and specially at those places 
where in late years friction has actually taken place or riots have 
occurred? 

The answer to the question was given by Sir Antony MacDonnell^ in 
the following terms: 

The duty of the Government h to preserve peace, to extend impartial 
toleration to nil creeds, to maintain the lawful liberties of all its subjects, 
and to repress all persons or classes of persons who infringe such liber- 
ties or insult the religion or wound the religious feelings of others. 
The duty of moderating excitement raised by religious feeling and of 
promoting a desire for reconciliation in cases in which discord has 
arisen rests upon the leading members of the different religious bodies 
themselves. But the Government has endeavoured and as occasion 
offers, will endeavour, to interest the people in themselves coming to 
an amicable settlement of such disputes. With this object the Govern- 
ment has in the North-West Provinces and elsewhere favoured the 
appointment of committees of reconciliation for the settlement of reli- 
gious differences, but the successful action of such committees rests, as 
may be inferred from what has already been said, with the leaders of 
the conflicting creeds or sects. 

What is said here of religious differences applies with equal force to 
pofitical diffcTcnces, I do not know what has become of the committees 
the appointment of which was “favoured” by the Government of India so 
long ago as the year 1895. No information is available as to whether 
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these coenmitfees were ever formed, and if so, what was the work done by 
them. What is certain is that no such committees exist at the present 
moment. They are perhaps not now necessary for the amicable settlement 
of religious disputes, which happily have not been so frequent of late 
years as they used to be. But the appointment of similar committees or 
associations for the purpose of arriving at an understanding on political 
question of the day is a crying want. There need not be any thing separate 
and distinct from the local committees I have recommended in connection 
with this Conference. Hindu and Mobammedan leaders in every district 
should be invited to join these committees, and as a pledge of joint and 
harmonious action in things political, they must take a solemn vow that 
the followers of one will do nothing to hurt the religious susceptibilities of 
those of the other. 

So far it is simple enough, but the difficulty begins when we come to 
consider the points of difference between the two classes. These relate 
mainly to (I) public services and (2) representation in Councils, Municipa- 
lities and District Boards. In order to secure an efficient public service it 
is evident that we must have the very best men that the service can attract, 
and the Hindus therefore ask tbe Government to admit only such men as 
by fair and open competition prove themselves to be the fittest. To this 
our Mohammedan friends have two objections: first, that competition is 
not in all cases a safe and convincing test, and second, that theirs being a 
backward community they cannot have an equal chance with the more 
advanced Hindus. As to the first objection i quite agree with my friends 
in thinking that all that is best in a man is not necessarily brought out by 
competition. But human ingenuity has so far failed to devise a better 
test. Competition is the only test adopted in England and most other 
western countries for first admission into all services. That is the test 
prescribed for admission into that greatest of all services in the world, the 
Civil Service of India, which has produced some of the most distinguished 
builders of the British Empire. 

As to the second objection, I do not admit that my friends the 
Mohammedans are so backward in the march of progress as they imagine 
themselves to be. True they arc not yet in a Ime with the Hindus in high 
education but they are coming up steadily, and have already given to the 
country some of its best administrators, judges, lawyers and reformeTs. In 
primary education both Hindus and Mohammedans are equally backward. 
The last census shows that out of every 10,000 of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan population, respectively, in these provinces there were only 
297 Hindus and 282 Mohammedans in 1901, who were literate. The 
difference of 15 per 10,000 is not much to speak of. The real disparity 
is not in quality but in quantity. Out of every 10,000 of the entire popula. 
tion of these provinces in 1901, no less than 8,532 were Hindus while only 
1,412 were Mohammedans, and the rest Were followers of other religions 
including Jains, Sikhs, Aryas and Buddhists, who, though dissenters from 
orthodox Hinduism, are generally looked upon as Hindus. With such a 
disparity of numbers it is impossible to expect the same or nearly the 
same results of high education in brth communities. My own belief is 
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what I may call matters of out own internal economy. I felt it was neces- 
sary to set our own house in order before launching out in quest of re- 
forms from without. 

You will have the privilege of hearing able speeches in support of the 
various resolutions which will be brought up before the Conference. I do 
not, therefore, propose to do more than briefly refer to some of the more 
important questions which we have to consider. 

Before dealing with those questions how'ever, it is our duty to gratefully 
acknowledge what has already been done by the Government for our 
benefit. Within the last few nays important announcement has been made 
of the action already taken by the Government and that proposed to be 
taken in the near future. The salt tax has been further remitted and now 
stands at Re. 1 per maund, for which we are truly grateful. Let us hope 
that the next step will be the total abolition of this tax which while it 
exists will always press heavily on the poor. 

Next comes the promulgation of a new scheme for famine relief. This 
consists of the creation of a permanent fund for each province liable to be 
a/Tecfed, by providing a fixed annual grant up to a certain maximum, 
which will be credited to every such province and may be drawn upon by 
it in seasons of distress. Provision Is also made to meet half the expendi- 
ture on this head from Imperial revenues if the accumulated fund to the 
credit of a particular province is exhausted by reason of a visitation of 
exceptional severity. The annua! grant to these provinces is Rs. 4^ lakhs 
and the maximum prescribed is R$. 30 lakhs. This is certainly an equit- 
able arrangement, and a considerable improvement on the existing system, 
which often prove provincial Governments to the verge of insolvency; 
and we must be thankful for it. But benevolent as the arrangement is the 
remedy it prescribes is not sufficient. Something more has still to be done. 
What we are anxiously looking forward to Is such relief in times of pros- 
perity as would enable the people to be better prepared to face adversity 
when it comes, and this can only be achieved by lightening the burdens 
of the cultivator by a reasonably large reduction of the Government 
demand on land. 

Again, there is the great educational reform which is about to be intro- 
duced. Lower Primary Education is to be made free throughout India. The 
first inkling of this reform was given by the Honourable Mr. Baker^ in his 
Financial Statement laid before the Viceroy’s Council on the 20th Instant. 
It was announced that, notwithstanding the absence of bulge provision 
for fee expenditure which the whole-sale abolition fees in Primary Schools 
would entail, the Secretary of State had given an assurance that he would 
be prepared to carry any amicable scheme into effect in the course of the 
year if it was financially practicable. The announcement was followed 
with commendable energy by a circular letter from the Government of 
India to all the local Governments and administrations, pointing out to 
them the desirability of proceeding per sa/ram in this matter and inviting 

‘Sir ndivard Nomiin tlaker. b. I8S7; jomed Qensal Civil Service, 1873; Membe*’, 
Bengal Leg'iInKe Council, 1S9S-I902; Finance Member, Governor-Generar* Council, 
1905-03. Lie-tenant-Governor Dengat, 1908-11; d. 191 J. 
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These items are: 


Cost of a new train for H.H. 
the Lieutenant-Governor 

Rs. 

70,000 

Extension of the Government 

House Garden at Lucknow... 

Rs. 

1,50,000 

Improvements in the new 

Circuit house at Debra ... 

Rs. 

75,000 


Total ... Rs. 2.95,000 


Compare this total of nearly Rs. 3 lakhs with the allotment of 
Rs. 25,000 for the industrial progress of 48 millions of people. While we 
must be thankful for small mercies wc cannot help being struck by the 
contrast which these figures bring out so prominently. But these are not 
recurring charges and we must not grudge the Ruler of our Province a 
few expensive luxuries befitting his exalted position Let us content our- 
selves with the hope that much larger sums than these will be forthcoming 
in the near future for the industrial advancement of the people and other 
necessary reforms. 

I now pass on to the questions you have to consider which ire very 
important and cover somewhat extensive ground. Provincial Finance, 
Local and Municipal Finance, Land Revenue, Education, Legislative 
Councils, the Public Services, the Administration of Justice, the Swadeshi 
movement, Constitution of the N.W.P. High Court at Allahabad and the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow, the Bcgar System, Irrigation, 
the Excise Administration, the sufferings of third class passengers on 
Railways, all claim your very serious attention. I have already referred to 
some of these in noticing the action recently taken by the Government. It 
will unduly prolong this address if I attempt to oTer my remarks on each 
and every subject that will come up for discussion before you. 1 will 
therefore only say a few words on the question of Provincial Finance and 
Education which in these Provinces seem to me to be inseparably con- 
nected. 

Introduction of reforms tn any direction is largely a question of ways 
and means. However necessary a particular reform may be, you cannot 
initiate it if the funds at your disposal will not permit the expenditure 
required. Provincial Governments hax-c under the present contract system 
to make the two ends meet with such share of their own revenues as the 
Government of India choose to allot to them, l^ow the way in which these 
provinces have been treated by the Government of India in this matter is 
little short of a public scandal. We contribute the largest share to the 
Imperial revenues and receive stinted grants in return which are utterly 
madequate for our growing needs. 

The result of the scanty allowance is that we cannot march with the 
times in Education, Sanitation, Local Self-Government and other depart- 
ments of domestic administration. We have had the fullest sympathy of 
the Local Government and the various heads of departments in these 
provinces at the unfair treatment accorded to us by the Gostnimcntof 
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thfir opinions and suggestions. Strictly speaking the matter has not yet 
proceeded beyond (he stage of proposal, but (here can be little doubt that 
it will soon be an accomplished fact. This is certainly one of those reforms 
for which we should be deeply grateful to the present Liberal Government. 
Free education is second in importance only to education which is free 
as well as compulsory. When we find that in a country like England free 
education without first being made compulsory was not considered to be 
sufficient, we cannot expect the Indian masses to take kindly to it, of their 
own free will and without any compulsion from above. Having regard to 
the fact that the proposed scheme will apply only to existing schools which 
are by no means too numerous, it will not 1 venture to think make a very 
considerable dirTcrcncc in the expenditure involved if education is also 
made compulsory for boys and girls of a certain age inhabiting the vilbgcs 
where Primary Schools exist. This is of course the beginning of the reform. 
We have yet to see the scheme extended to areas where schools do not 
exist at present. We have yet to see education made compulsory to all 
classes throughout India. But, gentlemen, Rome was not built in a day 
and we must not be impatient. 

Two other great and much-needed reforms are also known to be on 
the Government anvil. I mean the expansion and reform ol the Legisla* 
live Councils and the separation of the Executive from Judicial functions. 
We do not yet know what shape these will take, but the hysterics into 
which the Anglo-Indian Press, and some Anglo-Indhn members of Parlia* 
ment who sympathise with that press arc working themselves over the 
proposed reform, is the surest indication that an important change for the 
better is near at hand in these directions. Wc know that the despatch of 
the Government of India on the question of reform in the Legislative 
Councils is already on its way to England. But wc need not wait and 
watch for further developments. We must go on pressing over demands, 
the reasonableness of which may now be taken to be established beyond 
any doubt. 

These arc the more important reforms which have recently emanated 
from the Imperial Government. I must not omit to mention and thankfully 
acknowledge the efforts of our Provincial Government in the same direction. 
These consist chiefly of contributions towatxJs tlic agricultural develop- 
ment scheme, the improvement of the mechanical class and the supply of 
machinery at the Koorkee College, the founding of a new chair of biology 
at the Muir College and the setting down of a sum of Rs. 25,000. for 
“meeting the cost of such measures as may be Found possible” to assist 
the indigenous industries of the provinces. The Provincial Financial State- 
ment was laid on the Council table only on Saturday last and comes up 
for discussion tomorrow. I do not propose to take the wind out of the 
sails of my friends who arc on the Council by entering into a discussion 
of the various points raised by the Financial Statement. But I may be 
permitted to draw your attention to three more items of expenditure on 
improvements which appear to me to be someivhat remirkablc. 
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end of the scale stands Bombay which finds Rs 245 per thousand.of 
the population for the same purpose. 

This was the state of things two years ago. Mr. Lewis proceeds; 

To remove the inequality and to raise the United Provinces up to 
the Bombay standard of liberality we need to increase our public ex- 
penditure on education from 30 lakhs to 1 17 lakhs. 

After pointing out this manifestly unjust inequality, Mr. Lewis con- 
tinues; 

If these figures are true it will not do to put them aside because they 
are startling. It will be necessary to consider them, to become familiar 
with them, to acknowledge iheir irresistible logic, to take action to 
redress any existing inequitable inequalities that may have to be admit- 
ted when every possible allowance has been made for circumstances 
that may justly be held to modify the case. . . . The acknowledged 
educational needs of India cannot be said to be satisfactorily met so 
long as the excessive deficiencies of the province which stands second 
of all the provinces of the Indian Empire in size and population remain 
unnoticed and unremedied. 

Ayear later in his last report before retiring Mr. Lewis again returns 
to the charge and gives us the following summary of the actual situation; 

The lapse of eight years had left the United Provinces where it was at 
the beginning, stiii at the bottom of the list, save for the small and, 
newly created North West Frontier Provinces and even that, in its 
initial stage of existence, nearly as well olT. It is true that during the 
interval the public expenditure per thousand of the population in- 
creased from Rs. 44 to Rs. 80. . . but in Bombay which heads the list 
the corresponding increase was from Rs. 188 to Rs. 245. 

In the face of these facts and figures it cannot be denied that our pro- 
vinces are most unfairly treated, ft is high time that steps were taken to 
remedy ibis crying Injustice, both by ibe action of the Local Government 
and that of the Government of India. Our contract with the latter must 
be so altered at the next revision which is to take place in the course of 
the year, as to provide greatly increased funds for educational purpose. 

It .seems to me that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Lewis — a 
debt not as yet properly and generally recognized among us fur the brave 
and manful nay in U'bicJ} be coostanlly and ins/stent!j' forced these facts 
upon the notice of the Government, and pleaded for somethinglike justice 
to be done to our province in the allotment of funds for education. Mr. 
Lewis concludes the discussion of this subject in his last report thus: — “I 
have felt it incumbent upon me to deliver my conscience and say one last 
word before I go, in the interest of the people among whom it has been 
my fortune to serve, and whose cliums appear to have been inadvertently 
overlooked.” 

Would that the conscience of those who have the control of the purse 
strings were stirred in sympathy with the retired Director of Public Ins- 
truction. 

On the subject of free educaPon I have already referred to ihe letter of 
the Government of India addressed to the Local Governments. The 
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India. They havefrom time to time pleaded our cause strenuously though 
without success, while we have all this time been patiently submitting to 
theexisting state of things without a word of protest. Even the Pioneer in 
noticing the subsidy given by the Government of India to the Government 
of the United Provinces to cover the cost of famine relief is compelicd 
to say: 

"The Government of India has been moved to show a little considera- 
tion to the distressful Provinces which arc a model of orderly government 
and which have been milked in the past with a grim remorselessness which 
is too often the lot of patient merit.*' 

TTic first and the foremost care of the Government of a civilized country 
is to provide proper means for sanitation and education so essential to 
the physical and intellectual existence of the people. And yet in these very 
matters we lag far behind not only other countries but even the other 
provinces in India for want of necessary funds. If any .thing is yet known 
with any certainty about plague U is the fact that it visits localities the 
sanitary condition of which is not at all that could be desired; and yet 
Local and Municipal bodies have hitherto been left severely alone to 
contend with the epidemic by adopting such measures as their limited 
means would permit. The result is the terrible rise year after year in the 
figures showing the ravages of the fell disease to which we are Dow getting 
accustomed. 

In educational matters you have had a stout champion of your cause io 
the late Director of Public Instruction, Mr. T.G. Lewis. As long as 1901- 
02 he enumerated in his annual report what he then considered to be the 
most urgent education needs of the provinces. To carry out the reforms 
and advances, recommended by him. Mr. Lewis estimated an additional 
20 lakhs a year, and pointed out that even this increase would only bring 
the total expenditure from public funds on education, including university, 
professional, technical, general, primary and secondary instruction, with 
the outlay in buildings and alt the cost of direction to ll d per head of 
the population per annum. This scale of expenditure is already exceeded 
in most, if not all, of the other provinces, but the Government could not 
see its way to sanction it for the province which pays more and receives 
less than any other. 

Returning to the subject three years later in his report for 1905, Mr. 
Lewis again says; — 

I have felt it my duty to invite the attention of the Government again 
and again to what has struck me as the prime cause of all shortcomings; 
the root of the evil unquestionably is the utter inadequacy of the Educa- 
tional allotments and their smallness in comparison with sums spent 
on the same objects in other parts of India .... My proposition ex- 
pressed in general terms is no longer regarded as a matter for contro- 
versy. But one thing is clear, and that is that the true state of affairs 
is not yet fully grasped.... Of all the large divisions of India the 
United Provinces remain the least favoured, receiving only Rs. 80 per 
thousand of the population for expenditure on education At the other' 
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largely, no doubt the fault of the bard terms of our contract with the 
Government of India— and as 1 have already said, we must press for 
revision of these on lines more just and equitable to our population and 
our taxation but our Local Goveroment roust also share in the blame. It 
is our duty to press this mattw home to our rulers in every way and by 
every means in our power. Without additional funds nothing can be 
done cither for general or for femate education. As regards the latter, 
our Government is already committed to a sympathetic attitude; it remains 
for us to bring enough pressure to bear upon it to transform empty 
sympathy into an open purse, and rouse the Government to carry into 
effect, at the very least, the reduced and modified scheme for the promo- 
tion of female education prepared by the late Director on the lines laid 
down by one ofthe mostaWeandinfluenfialcoromittces which have ever 
dealt with this question. 

Lastly, we must not forget that our direct share in this good work is 
large and immediate. It is our task, first, to stimulate public feeling 
interest, and second, to give to Government that active and sympathetic 
help without which it is impossible for the question of educating our 
women, a question so vitally important for our motherland, to be satisfao- 
torjly solved. 

The subject of technical education and tralningin India seems to me to 
beoneof the most vitally important topics that can engage the attention of 
this Conference. Its importance lies not only in its intimate bearing upon 
the commercial and material prosperity of our country, but quite as 
much, if not more, in what I believe to be its enormous significance for 
our whole national life. For so tongas our rising generations, especially 
those of the upper and mor e intelligent classes grow up to look to Govern' 
ment service as their chief and most desirable means of livelihood, with 
only the law, and in a less degree medicine as possible alternatives, so 
long does it seem impossible for a true spirit of independence and self- 
reliance to be developed in these most important sections of our commu* 
nity. If our young roen continue to look for ibeir bread and butter to 
service under Government, it is obvious that all their lives they will 
continue dependent upon others, looking to those above them in the 
official hierarchy for favours, for promotions, for their very bread; and 
hence unable to stand on their own feet, unable to act or operate freely, 
unable, in a word (o be free and independent. And remember that this 
state of things will continue hoivevcr large the number of posts, and 
however exalted those held by Indians may be. So long as our educated 
classes are in these shackles, so long can no real national life flourish and 
no independence of attitude and feeling be achieved. Moreover in all 
modern states, the real effective power and influence tends with every day 
to pass more and more away from those classes, who seek after Govern- 
ment appointments, and to fall into the hands of the classes who look for 
no favours from superiors or even from the Government but stand, 
strongly and squarely, upon their own feet, relying on their own skill and 
energy for their livelihood and position. But such a class can be formed 
only from land-holders and from men engaged in commercial and 
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movement in favour of free education is growing and spreading very 
rapidly. As Mr. Lewis has pointed out thetotal income fromfees charged 
in primary schools is insignificant. It was only Rs. 58,431 in 1905-06 
and as the fee rates are substantially higher in the upper primary classes, 
it is probable that Rs. 30,000 would cover the receipts from the lower 
primary classes in which no less than 7/8ths of the pupils are found. It 
would therefore cost Government an absolutely insignificant amount to 
enable District Boards to make lower primary education free every where, 
and a trifle more to make primary education both lower and higher free 
throughout our provinces. Seeing how small is the cost in proportion to 
the enormous impetus it would give to education as a whole, we must 
urge upon the Local Government the imperative duty of cordially wel- 
coming and supporting the move made by the Government of India in this 
direction. As to making primary education compulsory in selected areas 
it is our plain duty to make it quite clear to the Government that public 
opinion in these provinces is not only ttpt for such a step but actaa)iy and 
earnestly demands that it should be speedily taken. 

Let us now see how we stand In regard to female education. In 
reviewing Mr. Lewis’ Report for 1901-02 in which he had urged that the 
funds allotted to female education in these provinces were, exactly as to 
regard to boys, altogether disproportionately less than in other provinces, 
the Government attempted to defend itselfby remarking: 

“The Director argues that there is less expenditure on female education 
in this than the other provinces, but money cannot be spent if there is no 
manner of spending it that will produce the desired result.” 

Whatever may have been true in this remark when tt was made in 1902, 
it is certainly not true today, as Mr. Lewis abundantly shows in his report 
for 1906. On the contrary as he observes, there are now ways of spending 
considerable sums of money to good purpose in promoting female 
education. 

There can be no doubt, and indeed our Local Government has fully 
acknowledged the fact, that the admirable report of the special committee 
under the presidency of Rai Bahadur G.N. Chakravarti, appointed to 
advise the Government on the most effective methods of extending female 
education in these provinces, shows not only that there is a rapidly grow- 
ing demand for female education, but also indicates well considered and 
effective ways of promoting it, and constitutes a most useful outline of the 
methods that ought to be adopted. To carry out the actual recommen- 
dations of the Committee in their entirety would, Mr. Lewis states, have 
demanded an additional charge of fully 6 lakhs a year, a sum by no 
means excessive for the object in view. But as such an outlay seemed 
beyond the resources of rhe Government, Mr. Lewis prepared a reduced 
and modified scheme which would have cost only half that amount, viz., 
three lakhs a year. But even that was too much, and the Government 
had to announce with regret that there were no funds at all available to 
make any additional allotment in the following year. 

Here again we meet this miserable policy of starving education in these 
provinces, which has been so often exposed and as often condemned. It is 
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largely, no doubt tbe fault of the hard terms of our contract with the 
Government of India — and as I have already said, we must press for 
revision of these on lines more just and equitable to out population and 
our taxation but our Local Government must also share in the blame. It 
is our duty to press this matter home to our rulers in every way and by 
every means in our power. Without additional funds nothing can be 
done either for general or for female education. As regards the latter, 
our Government is already committed to a sympathetic attitude; it remains 
for us to bring enough pressure to bear upon it to transform empty 
sympathy into an open purse, and rouse the Government to catty into 
effect, at the very least, the reduced and modified scheme for the promo- 
tion of female education prepared by the late Director on the lines laid 
down by one of the most able and influential committees which have ever 
dealt with this question. 

Lastly, we must not forget that our direct share in this good work is 
large and immediate. It is our task, first, to stimulate public feeling 
interest, and second, to give to Government that active and sympathetic 
help without which it is impossible for the question of educating our 
women, a question so vitally important for our motherland, to be satisfac* 
toiily solved. 

The subject of technical educationand training in India seems to me to 
be one ofthc most vitally important topics that can engage tbe attention of 
this Conference. Its importance lies not only in its intimate bearing upon 
the commercial and material prosperity of our country, but quite as 
much, if not more, in what I believe to be its enormous significance for 
our whole national life. For so long as our rising generations, especially 
those of the upper and more intelligent classes grow up to look to Govern- 
ment service as their chief and most desirable means of livelihood, with 
only the law, and in a less degree medicine as possible alternatives, so 
long does it seem impossible for a true spirit of independence and self- 
reliance to be developed in these most important sections of our commu- 
nity. If our young men comiuue to look for their bread and butter to 
service under Government, it is obvious that all their lives they will 
continue dependent upon others, looking to those above them in the 
official hierarchy for favours, for promotions, for their very bread; and 
hence unable to stand on their own feet, unable to act or operate freely, 
unable, in a word to be free and iodependent. And remember that this 
state of things will continue however large the number of posts, and 
however exalted those held by Indians may be. So Jong as our educated 
classes are in these shackles, so long can no real national fife flourish and 
no independence of attitude and feeling be achieved. Moreover in all 
modem states, the real eJTective powerand influence tends with every day 
to pass more and more away from those classes, who seek after Govern- 
ment appointments, and to fall into the hands of the classes who look for 
no favours from superiors or even from the Government but stand, 
strongly and squarely, upon their own feet, relying on their own skill and 
energy for their livelihood and position. But such a class can be formed 
only from land-holders and engaged in commercial and 
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industrial pursuits; and in all these, technical education and training are 
of the first and paramount importance, since the days are long gone by 
when rule of thumb and untrained intelligence sufficed to cope with the 
conditions of industrial success. 

It is, therefore, specially important for us, as a conference to leave no 
stone unturned to obtain every possible opportunity and assistance for the 
youngmen who will follow us in life, to qualify themselves to fill up this 
great gap incur national life. It seems to me of supreme importance for 
the future of our motherland that this should be clearly and fully realised 
by each one of us. It is useless shutting our eyes to the facts, or imagin- 
ing that we can build up a nation from men who are of necessity ever 
looking to an official hierarchy for what they need or desire. 

Fortunately the Government has evinced a desire to move in this 
direction, and by establishing the new technical classes at the Roorkee 
College and keeping up an industrial school at Lucknow, it has already 
given proof of the reality and sincerity of its desire to help us along this 
road. But it is we who must tread that road, we who must enable the 
efforts of Government to bear good fruit, we who by our earnest sympathy 
and our active help in educating public opinion must give life to the 
movement and supply the force necessary to make it live and prosper. 

We must, therefore, set before ourselves an immediate and practical 
aim, and ask for a fully equipped technical institute to be established in 
these provinces, and at least one technical school in each division. This 
is not much to ask and we cannot be co.-itenled with less. And if our 
Government pleads lack of funds we must point out again and again how 
very meagteiy, compared witJi other provinces, the United Provinces are 
served in respect of education, and press our just and reasonable claims 
unceasingly on the attention of Government. 

Gentlemen, lam afraid I have now taxed your patience to its utmost 
limit. But I crave your indulgence to allow me to say one word more 
before I resume my scat. The work before us is neither more nor less than 
that of building ourselves into a nation which shall take its proper place 
among the great nations of the world. This is more easily said than done. 
It implies the building of a national character, the sinking of all differen- 
ces between individuals and classes where the good or the honour of the 
country is at stake, the building of a common platform where all races 
and. majj a.wacd it means 

the social, political, and industrial development of the country. 

The question then arises what progress have we made in this work of 
nation building? My own answerto the question is that very little has so 
far been done. But 1 am more particularly concerned at present with two 
answers to the same question other than mine. These are diametrically 
opposed to each other and go to opposite extremes. While on the one 
hand our Anglo-Indian friends maintain that nothing at all has been 
done, and that there are not even the germs of nationality to be perceived 
anywhere in Indian hfe; some of our Indian friends on the other hand 
act in a way so as to lead us to believe that the work is nearly done. To 
my mind both these views are as utterly absurd as they are mischievous. 
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Lord Lytton, and it demands improvements required by that change. It has 
cried check to the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy which moves too slowly to 
adapt itself to the 'organic firowth of the circumstances’. It has cried check 
to that class of our countrynicn who try to move faster than the 'organic 
growth of the circumstances' would justify. Let both heed the timely 
warning and "shift their pieces accordingly'*. 

Let neither attempt to avert or delay the consummation of the glorious 
work of Destiny and with it the realization of the prophetic inspiration of 
Macaulay^ contained in the memorable words: 

Whenever the day comes it will be the proudest day in English History. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depth of slavery and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous and 
cap.ab]c of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a title to 
glory al] our own. 

That proudest day in English History, when a glory all its own well be 
the just heritage of the British race, is no longer a dream. Destiny has 
for years been bringing us nearer and nearer to that day. Let not the 
Bureaucracy shut their eyes to the glorious dawn that is just beginning 
to break. Let not our countrymen mistake the glory of that dawn tor the 
grandeur of noon*day sun. Utboth unite to dispel all passing clouds 
from the horizon. Let both "Bow down and bail the coming morn”. 

119, Letter to the Ldilor, November 22, 1907.“ 

Sir,— The recent pronouncements of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of these Provinces at the Durbar held in Allahabad go to show 
that there is considerable misapprehension in ofTicial circles os to the 
altitude adopted by the leading members of the educated Indian community 
of Allahabad in reference to certain incidents which happened in this city 
some months ago. As I cannot reach the class of people I wish particu- 
larly to address myself to csccpi through your columns, 1 beg the favour 
of your allowing me space in an early issue of your paper to lay the facts 
as they happened before the public. In the course of his speech referred 
to above His Honour is reported to have said: 

But the city of Allahabad was invaded in the early part of the year 
by a number of irresponsible politicians who had no concern with and 

no interest in these provinces., and whose sole object appears to have 

been to inflame the residents of your town with feelings of hostility to 

Dsbinslon. I»l Diron Mjcaulsy. b. IflOO; cfflincnt Briliih autW, 
eswym. hiUOfun, rartumenliran, a Benitunite Ltbcr*!. asMM'ioicd wuh the rtne*a1 
of the fatt India CiTir^n)'* Charter of 18)3: taw Member of ib« Indian Supreme 
Courtcil. IIMOJ ItufaniHrt Minute on eJsaeation »dvoe»(rn* the of 

VVnitta tnowledfe throath En*1ish Unsaaee became the bjtis of firture educttk'nal 
policy of the Government of inJ a; respowbte for the codification of Uw »hich 
uJjimjte)/ retuJfed in the foftmiton at the lodun Tenat Code IIM; Ml’, for 
Editibufjh. lS39-t7. I!S:.S6; eJeeted Lord Rector Olitfow Unfveniiy. IS-G. War 
Sceretary. Ilritivh Cabinet, ll)'MI;d. 1859. 

‘'•teller to the rdiior,” 22 November 1V07, etmitcd ''Atlahabad teadm end 
roliiical Asnaiion" The Fuwf'. 28 November IW7, pp. 1-9. 
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kadrrrof your community”! but he much with the students 

'.'S leaders’', who of far* /"V ^ 

of the schools and colleges ^ that the persons ..jj 

‘•tlnlversitv town". I take ‘t» therefot 
,h“:r.re^esp=e.edh,the 

them. What these men did was not them hu^^ ,,,, fallen from 

that of the necessary to iato” ‘'‘'f cood citizens 


hat of the secret roue® • „„.ssary to inform ui= 

11, Honour it has now b'to"' 4„ck" on the 8»»d “MehS 
he subiect The facts are these. Th« trst Gangadhar Tilak. 

Shad was <*eUvered from ,,, dents and 

the well-known extremist leader , . f„as confined to 

did some harm to them, but tbe ^ speeches ^ajne 

number, and found 'different audiences Then ca^ 

the Mo, I, Mola to misccllancons and ndd ^ f 

the redoubtable Mr. ^'P'" ““"tTlhe British Government thanjhe 

of anarchy. ff" was the text he preached. Th 

present peace and P'e"*y v„_wn and not one ot **'® 

Messrs T.lak and Pal were very interest h™«'f 

of Allahabad ot any note who was the k coiiespondent off 

affairs held out any '"‘^PP'-fr'^^eS " =" dl^ed 

describing Mr. Pal’S meeting said, th --j mdents were not al 

absence" They were, however, not the apostle of anarchy. 

to assimilate the passion admmisterc _ Joses of the most potent 

and were treated immediately after to «S of any 

dote that could be imagined. Before ■ ..ponent of moderate vi 

to his faith, we found in our midst no less series of three lec ur 

than the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. who debvf d manner 

dealing with the whole political situation 
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to crowded audiences sshicli included almosl the whole ofthcsludent 
population of Allahabad. 1 had the honour of presiding at the first of 
these lectures, the subject of which was ‘’the work before ws”. The greater 
part of the speech is reported in the //rr/iaa /’eop/e of the 7ih February 
last; and will amply repay perusal. 1 give below n few Important extracts 
which will speak for themselves. 

The goal of self-government within the Umpire involved a minimum 
disturbance of e.sisting ideas. and it meant proceeding along lines which 
they understood, however difficuli the progress might be; such a goal, 
moreover, enlisted on their side all that was high-minded, freedom- 
loving, honourable in Fngland. and there was much in that country 
that was high-minded, freedom-loving and honourable. Despite 
occasional lapses, and some of the most lamentable lapses, despite 
prolonged reactions, inevitable in human affairs, the genius of the 
British people, ns revealed in history, on the whole made for political 
freedom, for constiiutlonalliberty. It would be madness, it would be 
folly on their part to throw away in the struggle that Jay before them 
enormous advantages. 

Mr. Gokhale proceeded to consider the mc.ins by which the goal was 
to be reached. Me could, he said, point out no royal road. A vast amount 
for work In various fields was necessary, but one thing they must be clear 
about, and that was that the goal being what it was their reliance must be 
on what was called constitutional agitation. The question had often been 
asked wliai was constitutionai agitation. He would attempt to frame an 
answer to that question. Constitutional agitation, by methods which they 
were entitled to adopt, to being about the changes they desired through 
the a.-tion of constituted authorities. Out the idea that they should leave 
the authorities severely alone and seek to attain their goal independently 
of them was inadmissible and absurd. 

Political privileges could not be held for the mere asking and they 
had cost other people prolonged struggles. The more interest of their 

struggle would be cntiielymissed. jfthey judged ofthc valueoftheir 
efforts by tangible immediate results. The way some of his friends 
spoke of their disappointments made him almost wish that the few 

liberties that they enjoyed had not come to them as the spontaneous 

gift of the far-sighted statesmen, but had to be struggled for and woo 
by their exertions. 

The subject of the second lecture was ‘Swadeshi*- It was presided over 
by Ramananda Chattcrjec.laic Prindpal of the Kayasth Pathshala and 

a gentleman held in high esteem, especially in the student world. It is a 

pity that this lecture was never reported, but the extracts I have given 

from the first lecture will convey a fair idea of the general trend of the 

second. “A few words to the students’* was the subject of the third leemre, 
and the students did indeed muster strong to listen to. it. h was presided 
> over, as the fitness of things demanded, by the Hon. Pandit Sundarlal, the 
_ unofiicial Vice-Chancellor of our University. His a thousand pities that 
/ this speech also was not reported, but no one who had the good fortune 
to be present is likely to forget the tbrilliflg appeal made to the students 
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propsi function of „l,o n.„e the recognised leaders of 

errand, we were invaded y considerable powers of persuasive 

from the West, and reputed to J^ne by Mr. Gokhale. 

speech. He tried his li'st^o He held svhat was described at the 

and did attain a measure of siiKCss. by the Railway 

time as "“Vr "‘"5’ fJs«n ,h“wiM theories demolished by the 
Theatre hall. Those who „„ful addresses once again 

practical pto the same game with the United 

began to waver. They tried t pl V 5 „t sitting at 

Provinces Conference, whmh ,ba mdian National Congress 

Allahabad, as has recently been P'o^ ^^^h here, and found 

at Nagpur. But they had tough custOT d ,b„,ts 

themselves quickly ignored, and all 

completely unheeded. . ^ ,3„ visitor came from the 

It was at this Lala Laipat Rai, over the recen 

North. He was no other man „ „joieing. But for the initial 

release of whom the '' ,be Invitation of the students 


tom the whole countiy ^'^"Sa.ron of the student, 
mistake made by him incoming , himself recognised a8thelo.al 

nee to any of those whom he liimse i 


^rout refcrenceto any of those ‘rtainly have been 

leaders and fellow workers in the same „y, 

leceived with all the ''onouc duetol mf 1^ opinions, however much one 
the purity of his life and the hi, decent deportation has only 

may differ from them-an ° yns of every educated Indian, 

enhanced his claims a thousand '\vhere principles are involved 

he he a moderate ot bad accepted the principle that 

persons, however great, do not cormb Wchad^a^^^P^ 

students were to he allowed no a P students, seemed to us to have 
however, in accepting the mv.taU 2 «”^,^op,' n,„ur. He dehvered 
departed from that principle, and 'k''' 0,6 your correspondent s 

several addresses to the students, at which, mq spoke m 

words, “the leaders were conspicuous by speeches anywhere. It 

Hindustani, but I have "h' ,,b,„de he recommended to the 
is, therefore, not for me to say what , u„t l was informed 


,s,t„ere.ore,noi,o gc^rTbu. I was informed 

students to adopt in M,aviout to the leaders of their 

that the advice he gave them as to their j^oU was ercelleiit. 


iviour to ini. xcelUnt 

community and the Conference they during the session of the 

The result was that behaviour of the stu Conference 

conference was all that could be course of my address 


conterence was all that couiu wv — ■ ^ the course ot my 
itself, at which I had the honour to prcsii e. best of 

1 dealt with the new propaganda at some . . -gyQus teachings of our 

my ability to disabuse the public mind o e 


'Punjdbi Publicist, taught at Delhi College, an 


associate of LajpatRai. 
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lo cro\vdc(l audienccj winch included almon rhe whole oriheitudent 
population of Allahabad. Itud the honour of presiding at the first of 
these lectures, the subject of whirh was “the work before tn". The greater 
pan of the speech is reported In the *</, an /'eopA* of the 7ih February 
last; and w, II amply repay perusal. I pive below a few important extracts 
sshich Will speak for ihemsehes. 

The poal of self-povcrnment within the Fnipire insobed a minimum 
disturbance of existing ideas, and it meartt prisceeding along lines which 
. •‘’O unucntootl. howcscrdilTlcult iheprogrcss might be; such a goal, 
morcoscr. enlisted on their side all that was high-minded, freedom- 
loving, honourable in rngbrsd, and there was much In th.at country 
that was high-miadcd, freedom-losing and honourable. Despite 
occasion.!) lapses, and some of the most lamentable lapses, despite 
prolonged reactions, inevitable in human affairi, the genius ofthc 
nritish people, ax rescaled in history, on the whole m.sde for political 
ffcedom. fsi^rconsututionallibefly. It would be m.sdncss, it would be 
folly on their part lo throw away In the strupglff that lay before them 
enormous adsantapes. 

Mr. ColMc proccejoj m conii.kr Iht m«r.i by «hlcli Ihe poal iv-ai 
tobcrtachcd. He couU. he laid, poimoul no royal trad, Aaailamonnl 
P'lOb' lielJr "ai neeeiaai)-, bin one Ihinj they mult be clear 
a^ut, and (hat iiai that Ilia foal beinf «bat it mar tliclr reliance muil be 
on nhal irai called conilnulional afliarion. The queilion had often been 
oikediihalwaiconiinuilonalafiiation. He would allempt to frame an 
anriier lo ihai quciiion. Coniliiunonal apitalion, by melhodi which they 
werecn Hied loadopi, lobtins about Ihe chanfta they desired throufh 
the a.llon of cominulej authotitiea. Bui iheidea that Ihey jhoulJ lease 
the aulhorniessmerely alone and leek to attain iheir foal Independently 
ofthem wa, madmiiilblc and abautd. 

Pohlical ptlHIeses could not be held foe the mete aikinj and they 
bad cost other people prolonged ilmpglei. The mote intetett of their 
atrupglc would lie entirely mined, ifihey judged of the wilue of their 
cllortsby langiblc immediale teaulti. The way some of hit friends 
spoke of their disappointmems made him almost wish that Ihe few 

r ' l«»d not come to them as the spontaneous 

Siltorthefar-sighledstalesmen.buthadtobc strugefeJ for and won 
by their exertions. 

subject of the second lecture was 'Sw'adeshi*. It was presided over 

by RamanandaCh.!tterJec, laic Principal of the Kayasth Paihshala and 

a gentleman held in high esteem, especially In the student world. It is a 

pity that this lecture was never reporled, but the extracts 1 have given 

rom the first lecture wiH consey a fair Idea of the general trend of the 
second “A few words to the students” was the subject of the third lecture, 
and the students did indeed muster strong lo listen to, it. It was presided 
O'er, as ilie fitness of things demanded, by the Hon. Pandit Siindarlal, the 
unonicial Vice-Chancellor of our University. It is a thousand pities that 
t )is speech also was not reported, but no one who had the good fortune 
to be present is likely to forget the thrillins appeal made to the students 
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We ere constitutional .nBitatots and the reforms '« 
about must come through the medium »r 

thus directly concerned with the Government. Now the least that the 
Government! which is after all human, will “P'« “[ t ' “rmd 

temnerate and respectable language, yonc speech shou d not be marreo 
reSnoryourdema.sh,ert~ 

:Cm"^haTrt!:t^ronblesandd,i«e„,des. 

realise those troubles and difficulties as much as yo h 

for yours. j described above was said 

It must be borne m mind tha a deportations made 

and done long before the publi Government has since 

in May last and the -P;'“™-'“rr?ct^sl! »n “Opinions as were 
adopted. I have merely stated th . oublic to judge how fat 

necessary to introduce other facts. I is .„stainable against the leaders 

the charge o'" indifference and mactmy 

of the educated community of Allah • Government House with a 
except by forming ^ 

gushing address of loyalty the Gove „ . jp amend the cxis- 

measure to those recently placed on abiding citizens the members 

ting law relating to legal presumptions- As 

of the educated community well then su ^bey arc not only 

first to come forward ^ ^ criminal 

disloyal, but have also committed no ether offence again 
law of the land. MOTILAL NEHRU 

Anand Bhawan, 22 November 11907] 


720. Speech at the Third United Provinces Social Conference m Ag 
April 18, 1909} 


' Gentlemen, . .. . . ,,rvnii have conferred 

I must begin by thanking you for the hig Ki-Jn-ss I am afraid I 

upon me. But gratefully as I appremate your preside ou this 

cannot wholly congratulate myself on oe 8 j hictoric city of yours, 
occasion. As i stand before you in this beautiful hf one city^^^> 
abounding In magnificent monuments of a glorious p > 


‘Speech delivered as President of the Third 
held ai Agra in April 1907. The speech was publisn 
Reformer, 18 April 1909, 25 April 1909 & 2 May 1909- 


Social Conference 
The tiutian Social 
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“invaders". The full text of my address was published in the Indian People 
of Allahabad, the Advocate of Lucknow, and many other Indian papers in 
different parts of the country. 

An Urdu translation of it was distributed widely and published in many 
vernacular papers. I would beg your indulgence only to quote the follow- 
ing passages which bear more or less on the remarks made by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor: 

I have so far endeavoured to show that the boycott movement even 
in the mildest form— a form in which it has been approved for Bengal 
by the last two Congresses — is entirely unsulted to these provinces. Our 
extremist friends, however, preach a boycott of the most sweeping 
character. They are not content with the boycott of British goods. 
They would have nothing to do with anything British, including British 
institutions. They would have you make the Government of the country 
impossible. They talk of 'passive resistance’, that charming expression 
which means so little and suggest so much. But in asking you to sever 
your connection with the Government they recognise the imporiancc of 
discretion as the better part of valour, and confine themselves to your 
giving up honorary offices which carry no emoluments with them. It 
is difScuIt to sec why (he question offilihy lucre should at all weigh 
with us in carrying out a patriotic duty, but our friends are too keenly 
alive to a sense of the ludicrous to push ihcir propaganda to its logical 
outcome. One gentleman goes to the length of saying that he would prefer 
“anarchy with plenty" to “peace with poverty”. “Anarchy with plenty" 
is indeed an original idea Perhaps the man of plenty meant by the 
gentleman is the free-booter and the cul-throat. These and similar 
statements, owing to their inherent absurdity, carry their over reputa- 
tion with them. The only wonder is that they should be seriously made. 

I for one tremble to think of the condition of things which would 
prevail If all our Government and aided schools and colleges were to 
be closed, all Municipal and District Boards to be abolished, and the 
elected elements of the Legislative Councils done away with. Where 
shall we then be? The answer is plain enough. Nowhere. 

Take a mighty resolve (hat India ‘shall suffer wrong no more’, and 
devote all your energies to acquire the strength and the ability to protect 
the Motherland from insult and injury This strength and ability must 
come from within, as great sacrifice and in the fullness of time. It does 
not consist in an important defiance of constituted authority. A respect- 
ful attitude towards the Government of the country is not only not 
inconsistent with manliness, but is the very essence of the true and 
healthy manhood of nations. While on the one hand you have grievances 
and wrongs that cry loudly for redress, you must not forget that you 
enjoy, on the other hand, many great blessings under the aegis of 
British rule, not the least of which is the rightyou are at this moment 
exercising of assembling in public meeting to criticise that rule itself. 
In all gratitude we must acknowledge the rights and privileges conferred 
in the past and with all the strength that the justice and righteousness 
of our cause inspires in us we must ask for more. 
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We are constitutional agitators and the reforms we wish to bring 
about must come through the medium of constituted authority. We arc 
thus directly concerned with the Covernmenl. Now the least that the 
Government, svhich is after ail hufflao, will expect of you will be to use 
temperate and respectable language, your speech should not be marred 
by excess nor your demands by extravagance, strong language is the 
surest indication of a weak case, and should by no means be indulged 
in. You must make it possible for the Government to sympathise with 
your aims and aspirations and you cannot do so unless you sympathise 
with the Government with the diHiculties svhich it has to contend 
against. You may take it that the Government is not a bed of roses to 
sleep on. It has Its own troubles and dilliculties, and it expects you to 
realise those troubles and difficultfcs as much as you c.xpect to feel 
for yours. 

It must be borne in mind that all that I have described above was said 
and done long before the public bad any idea of the deportations made 
in May last and the repressive measures that the Government has since 
adopted. I have merely stated the facts with only such opinions as were 
necessary to introduce other facts. Itisforthe public to judge how far 
the charge ofindifference and inactivity is sustainable against the leaders 
of the educated community of Allahabad. If the charge cannot be met 
except by forming a deputation to wait at the Government House with a 
gushing address of loyalty (he Governmentcan easily add another “potent” 
measure to those recently placcdon iheStatute Book to amend the exis- 
ting law relating to legal presumptions. As law-abiding citizens the members 
of the educated community Will then submit to the Inevitable, and be the 
first to come forward with a sincere assurance that they are not only 
disloyal, but have also committed no other ofletice against the criminal 
law of the land. 

MOTILAL NEHRU 

Anand Bbawan, 22 November [1907] 


120. Speech a! the Third United Provinces Social Conference in Agra, 
April 18 , im.' 

Gentlemen, 

1 must begin by thanking you for ibebigbhonouryou have conferred 
upon me. But gratefully as I appreciate your kindness, 1 am afraid I 
cannot wholly congratulate myself on being selected to preside on this 
occasion. As I stand before you in this beautiful and historic city of yours, 
abounding in magnificent monuments of a glorious past, I feel more like 


‘Speech delivered as President of tbe Thtri Uniled Provinces Social Conference 
held at Agra in April 1907. Tbe speech was iHibiisbed in The Indian SocUl 
Refanner, 38 ApriJ 1909. 25 April 1909 Si 2 May 1909. 
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“invaders”. The full text of my address was published in the Indian People 
of Allahabad, the Advocate of Lucknow, and many other Indian papers in 
different parts of the country. 

An Urdu translation of it was distributed widely and published in many 
vernacular papers. I would beg your indulgence only to quote the follow- 
ing passages which bear more or less on the remarks made by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor: 

I have so far endeavoured to show that the boycott movement even 
in the mildest form— a form in which it has been approved for Bengal 
by the last two Congresses — is entirely unsuited to these provinces. Our 
extremist frieuds, however, preach a boycott of the most sweeping 
character. They are not content with the boycott of British goods. 
They would have nothing to do with anything British, including British 
institutions. They would have you make the Government of the country 
impossible. They talk of ‘passive resistance’, that charming expression 
which means so little and suggest so much. But in asking you to sever 
your connection with the Government they recognise the importance of 
discretion as the better part of valour, and confine themselves to your 
giving up honorary offices which carry no emoluments with them. It 
is difficult to see why the question offiithy lucre should at all weigh 
with us in carrying out a patriotic duty, but our friends are too keenly 
alive to a sense of the ludicrous to push their propaganda to its logical 
outcome. One gentleman goes to the length of saying that he would prefer 
“anarchy with plenty” to “peace with poverty”. “Anarchy with plenty” 
is indeed an original idea Perhaps the man of plenty meant by the 
gentleman is the frec*booter and the cut-throat. These and similar 
statements, owing to their inherent absurdity, carry their over reputa- 
tion with them. The only wonder is that they should be seriously made. 

I for one tremble to think of the condition of things which would 
prevail if all out Government and aided schools and colleges were to 
be closed, all Municipal and District Boards to be abolished, and the 
elected elements of the Legislative Councils done away with. Where 
shall we then be? The answer is plain enough. Nowhere. 

Take a mighty resolve that India ‘shall suffer wrong no more’, and 
devote all your energies to acquire the strength and the ability to protect 
the Motherland from insult and injury This strength and ability must 
come from within, as great sacrifice and in the fullness of time. It does 
irm tuuvrs’i'mini miptjrtjnft firtrancerfi A.xa'uject- 

ful attitude towards the Government of the country is not only not 
inconsistent with manliness, but is the very essence of the true and 
healthy manhood of nations. While on the one hand you have grievances 
and wrongs that cry loudly for redress, you must not forget that you 
enjoy, on the other hand, many great blessings under the aegis of 
British rule, not the least of which is the right you are at this moment 
exercising of assembling in public meeting to crilicise that rule itself. 
In all gratitude we must acknowledge the rights and privileges conferred 
in the past and with all the strength that the justice and righteousness 
of our cause inspires in us we must ask for tnore. 
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great-grandson. It is true that we are not responsible for the fanatical 
bigotry which, only half a century after the death of Akbar, reigned 
supreme in this unfortunate land, and not only made afi progress impossi> 
bJe, but sowed the seeds of disBienaber/nent in the palmiest day of the 
Empire itself. I grant you that the period of insecurity that followed the 
death of Aurangzeb^ was not congenial to advancement of any kind; but 
what about the century or more of Pax Britanica, under the aegis of which 
we have enjoyed every facility for social reform. No new Din-e-Ilahi has 
indeed been promulgated but religious toleration, security of life and 
property, and above all the absolute equality of man and man, at least in 
the eve of the law, have for more than 100 years been firmly established. 
Individual effort and united action have bad the fullest and freest scope. 
But what have wc achieved? The canker-worm of caste is still eating into 
ourvitals. The purdah system and the backward state of female education, 
still disgrace our social organisation. Child-marriages are the order of 
the day, and though some widows have recently been re-married — thanks 
to the Brahmo* and Arya Samajes* and various widow re-marriage associa- 
tions— there are still thousands upon thousands of helpless, friendless, 
forlorn widows doomed to lives of perpetual misery. 

Social reform has no doubt claimed our attention from lime to time, 
and there is now a vast amount of literature on the subject comprising 
the thoughtful utterances of some of the greatest Indians of our time. 
Indeed, so far as discussion goes, the various subjects which group 
together under the comprehensive bead of focia! reform have been so 
thoroughly thrashed out, that little remains to be said to convince the 
most or(hodo;t stickler after established custom and usage, of the pressing 
need for 3 change. A study of this literature will show that controversy 
has so far raged not so much upon the nature as the extent of the 
necessary change, and the manner in which it Is to be introduced. Opinions 


‘Alamgir literally means “Conqueror of Ihe World”. Aurangzeb war the Iasi of the 
great Mughal emperors after whose death in 1707 the Mughal empire disintegrated. 
Aurangzeh ruled befneen i6S3 and 1707. 

’firahmo Samaj was founded by Raja Rammohun Roy in i82S. It led a 
socio-religious movement in the country and called for reform in Hindu social 
and religious customs and rites. It believed in o.ne God. omnipotent, omnipresent 
and fortnlessj opposed idolatry and appealed to public charity, piety, benevolence, 
strengthening the bonds of union between men of different religions, persuasions, 
castes and creeds. The Samaj strove to break (he caste bsrriers, launched a 
movement for the prohibition of Satv child martia^ and advocated education of 
women, and widow-remarriage. It was a poweiful movement which set in motion 
forces of reform ushermg in an era of resiaistance in India. 

‘The Arya Samaj was founded in 1875 in Bombay by Swami Dayaoand Saraswaii 
who sought to purify Hinduism and launched a crusade against social evils among 
Hindus Belief in cne God and the infallibility cf (he Vedas were the main tenets of 
the Samaj It soon became a fjrcesmong Hiodut it advocated social and educatiosa) 
rerorm. abolition of caste and uplift of women. At once puritanic, reformist, and 
militant m ns ideals and preachings. It appealed both to the raiionatisiic ethic of 
some educated Hindus as well as to the unedocated. By adtocaling thaddh), it 
came in conflict with ihe Muslims and the relaiMns between the two communities 
got estranged. 
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an object of pity than envy. For was knot here that the greatest of the 
Mughal Emperors over 300 years ago engaged himself in “nightly debates 
in council and silent meditations in t|ie loneliness of early dawn” on the 
very problems we have met to discuss? Was it not here that refusing to 
recognise the artificial barriers of caste, creed and colour, the great Akbar 
strove, and did not strive in vain, to bring what is now called the “con- 
geries of races, nationalities and creeds widely differing inter se in a 
variety of ways" under the "umbrella of civilization"? Yes, h was here 
that in the forcible language of the gifted biographer of the mighty 
monarch “pioiis, simpletons and fanatics who lusted for blood but looked 
like men” were made to ‘ shake off the prejudice of their education, break 
the threads of the webs of religious blindness, and see the glory of harmo- 
niousness.” The same immortal writer, reflecting the views of his august 
master, asks: 

"Have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places? Broad indeed is the 
carpet which God has spread and beautiful the colours which he has 
given it.” 

Nobler sentiment than this and more beautifully expressed, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. But it was not merely nobility of sentiment and beauty 
ofexpression that characterised the reign of this large-hearted and single- 
minded sovereign. He meant all he said and did all he meant. It was In 
these halycon days of India that the followers of the Koran extended their 
hand of fellowship to the votaries of the Vedas. We have the convincing 
evidence of unimpeachable historical facts that the process of the fusion 
of races and sub-races begun by Akbar, was considerably advanced in his 
own lifetime. That deadly enemy of all social reform, the pernicious 
system of caste, tottered to its very foundation before the enlightened 
conceptions and noble ideals of his Din-e-Ilahi.^ Marriage before 
puberty was strictly prohibited, and re-marriage of widows highly 
commended. Other reforms, too numerous to relate, were earnestly taken 
in hand and vigorously pushed fonvard. Three hundred years have since 
rolled by, but where are we? As the train which brought me here steamed 
past the noble pile of buildings adjoining the Agra Fort Station, I was 
forcibly reminded of what there was behind those silent walls. There were 
the Dewan-i-Khas and the Dewan-i-Am, there were the scenes of the 
‘'Tiig’trtiy fidDirteii’ meffrta'uons" di Wrftdii 'i hnivt 

Those smouldering, yet living walls seemed to mock at me and say, “You 
miserable handful of mortal clay, how dare you trespass on this land of 
immortals and venture to talk of questions which were solved for you three 
centuries ago but by the solution of which you have failed to profit.” 

Now, gentlemen, who can deny the truth and the perfect justice of 
the accusation? It is true that the healthy influences of progress set on foot 
by the genius of Akbar received a rude check during the reign of his own 


*A set of religious doctrines, based on religious'toleration, derived from different 
religions, was promulgated by Akbar in ISS2. 
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many social diseases that your body-politic suffers from, convert you 
into a United Indian Nation? It is no use arguing that we have enough 
men of light and leading amongst us who would adorn the Councils of 
any Empire. There have always been, and will always be. men in this 
•country whose towering intellect and irresistible force of character will 
command the admiration and respect of all ages to come, as they have 
undoubtedly commanded the admiration and respect of ages that have 
gone by. The existence of a handful of such men among hundreds of 
millions of ignorant and superstitious masses never did and never will 
make a nation in the true sense of the word. There is no process of 
legislation or diplomacy by which these millions, with all their diversities 
of caste and creed, could be fused into a harmonious whole. And before 
they are so fused together there can be no Indian Nation. I have assumed 
a state of society with its members possessing the fullest possible political 
privileges, and shown that the mere possession of those privileges cannot 
bring us any nearer to the realization of our ideal than we are at present. 
Now, let us assume the converse case — a society adorned with every 
desirable social and moral virtue. Imagine for a moment that there was 
no caste system in India, chat Hindus and Musalmans, and the numerous 
subdivisions of those two great communities, sank their differences and 
met together as; children of a common mother, that all Joined in paying 
that respect and consideration to women which is the birthright of their 
ssx; that the ladies of India instead of being shut out from all intercourse 
with the outside world behind the prison walls of the zenana, were pro- 
perly educated and took their rightful places by the side of their husbands, 
brothers and other relations in the struggle of life; that there were no 
longer in the population of India the children of premature mothers and 
undeveloped fathers. Suppose we reached such a social, moral and physi- 
cal perfection, could any power on earth keep us from obtaining the 
fullest political privileges enjoyed by the most advanced nations of the 
world? No, all the powers of the world put together could not do it. 

The two states of society, I have assumed above, may be very difficult 
if not impossible to conceive, bat extreme cases are always safe tests of 
the soundness or otherwise of an argument. My point is that social 
reform, in which I include moral and physical reform, must either precede 
or go hand in hand with political reform. 

I have shown that the first case I assumed, viz., that of a highly deve- 
loped political organisation without its being preceded by, or accompanied 
with, a corresponding expansion of social, moral and physical virtues, is 
hopelessly impossible. On the other hand a perfect social system free of the 
abuses I have mentioned must, in the very nature of things c.rtort the full 
measure of political privileges. Such being the relation between social 
and political reform, you cannot neglect the former or assign it a position 
of secondary importance, if you wish to pursue the latter to its legitimate 
goal. It is more appropriate, therefore, to call social reform the revered 
mother of political reform than merely her humble sister. 

Gentlemen, you will excuse me for taking up your time with what may, 
at first sight, appear only a wrangle about words. It is, in my humble 
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also differ as to the relative importance of the different branches of social 
reform, and of social reform generally when considered with political 
reform. Natioral Social Conferences have, of late years, been held in 
conjunction with the Indian National Congress, and numerous • caste and 
class Conferences have been organised on the same lines throughout India. 
These have, in their own spheres, done very good work, but without in 
any way attempting to minimise the importance of these bodies, of the 
honest and patriotic endeavours of those who took part in them. I venture 
to submit that the output of actual reform, as distinguished from mere 
talk, has been very small indeed. Thereason of this is to be found in the 
initial mistake of under-rating the value of social reform, and assigning it 
a place lower than that of political reform I know I am here treading 
upon delicate ground, but unfortunately for me my convictions in this 
respect are so strongly and deeply laid that 1 must, with due deference, 
take this opportunity of recording my entire dissent from some of the most 
eminent thinkers our country has produced. The other day I was reading 
a speech of that great pioneer of Indian Reform, the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade,^ a truer and nobler son of India than whom has never lived. 
Imagine ray surprise and disappointment when 1 came upon the follow- 
ing passage: 

’These reforms have all been initiated and carried out during the past 
seven years or more by the same earnestness of spirit which, working on 
a lower sphere, makes this Conference necessary and possible from year 
to year as an humble sister of the National Congress.” 

It is not quite clear why the work of social reform should be put on a 
lower sphere than any other work, but what I respectfully, and at the 
same time strongly, take exception to is the description of Social Confe* 
rence as ‘‘an humble sister of the National Congress.” Social reform in 
my humble opinion is the much-despised parent of political reform and 
not merely its humble sister. It is impossible for any community of men, 
however large and influential it maybe, to obtain political emancipation 
before it has attained that height of social elevation which compels the 
respect of the best ordered, highly civilized and self-respecting communi- 
ties of the time. Our great ambition is to build a United Indian Nation. 
Can we expect to achieve that ambition by obtaining political concession 
alone? Suppose all the seats in the Executive Council of the Viceroy and 
those of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, when they come into 
existence, as we hope and trust they soon will, were occupied by Indians 
suppose all the members of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils were the elected representatives of the people — let us go even 
further ahead and suppose that we attained the goal of our aspirations, 
the colonial form of self-government — would all that, without purgingthe 

‘Mahadev Govind Ranade, b 1842; scholar, author. Judee, Bombay High Court 
1893; aeiively associated with the Bombay Prarthana Samaj which was in essence 

a counterpart of Brahmo Samaj in Bombay; and the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha which 
he established at Nasik; Member, Bombay LegisUtisc Council, I8S5, a strong 
protagonist of Hindu social reform; was associated with the National Social 
Conference, 1887-lSOl; d. 1901. 
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many social diseases that your body-potitic suffers from, convert you 
into a United Indian Nation? It is no use arguing that we have enough 
men of light and leading amongst us who wouid adorn the Councils of 
any Empire. There have always been, and will always be, men in this 
'country whose towering intellect and irresistible force of character will 
command the admiration and respect of all ages to come, as they have 
undoubtedly commanded the admiration and respect of ages that have 
gone by. The existence of a handful of such men among hundreds of 
millions of ignorant and superstitious masses never did and never will 
make a nation in the true sense of the word. There is no processor 
legislation or diplomacy by which these millions, with all them diversities 
of caste and creed, could be fused into a harmonious whole. And before 
they are so fused together there can be no Indian Nation. I have assumed 
a state of society with its members possessing the fullest possible polittcal 
privileges, aitd shown that the mere possession of those privileges cannot 
bring us any nearer to the realization of our idea! than we are at present. 
Now, let us assume the converse case — a society adorned with every 
desirable social and moral virtue. Imagine for a moment that there was 
no caste system in India, that Hindus and Musalmans, and the numerous 
subdivisions of those two great communities, sank their differences and 
met together as; children ofa common mother, (hat all joined in paying 
that respect and consideration to women which is the birthright of their 
sex; that (he ladies of India instead of being shut out from all intercourse 
with the outside world behind the prison walls of the serma, were pro- 
perly educated and took their rightful places by the side of their husbands, 
brothers end other relations in the struggle of life; that there were no 
longer in the population of India the children of premature mothers and 
undeveloped fathers. Suppose we reached such a social, moral and physi- 
cal perfection, cculd any power on earth keep us from obtaining the 
fullest political privileges enjoyed by the most advanced nations of the 
world? No, all the powers of the world put together could not do it. 

The two states of society, I have assumed above, may be very difficult 
if not impossible to conceive, but extreme cases are always safe tests of 
the soundness or otherwise of an argument. My point is that social 
reform, in which I include moral and physioii reform, must cither precede 
or go hand in hand with political reform. 

I have shown that the first case I assumed, viz., that of a highly deve- 
loped political organisation without its being preceded by, or accompanied 
wilh, a corresponding expansion of social, moral and physical virtues, is 
hopelessly impossible. On the other hand a perfect social system free of the 
abuses I have mentioned must, in the very nature of things extort the full 
measure of political privileges. Such being the relation between social 
and political reform, you cannot neglect the former or assign it a position 
of secondary importance, if you wish to pursue the latter to its legitimate 
goal. It is more appropriate, therefore, to call social reform the revered 
mother of political reform than merely her humble sister. 

Gentlemen, you will excuse me for taking up your time with what may, 
at first sight, appear only a wrangle about words. It is, in my humble 
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opinion, of the highest importancti tspeciaily in these Jays of Council 
reforms, and other political concessions, to clearly appreciate and bear in 
mind that political agitation is not the be-a!I and end-all of our existence. 
You have only to glance through the voluminous blue-books that have 
recently been issued on the subject of those reforms, to be convinced that 
the reason why you have got so little of representation after so much fuss 
about it, is to be traced to your own shott<omings as a nation. You will 
find the opinions of leading English statesmen and Anglo-Indian oflicials 
summarised at page 8 of VoK I, and you will see that from the late 
Mr. Gladstone* down to Lord MacDonell. the one theme they all harp 
upon is the diversity of “races, classes and interests’*. Had we assigned 
the mother of political reform her proper place in the household, and 
started on the campaign with her blessings upon us, we should today have 
been rejoicing over greater triumphs, than we arc able to congratulate 
ourselves upon. 

Next in importance to a true appreciation of the real value of social 
reform is the question, hosv arc we to proceed with it? As 1 have already 
said every branch of the subject has already been so thoroughly discussed, 
that U is too late In the day to think of any new or original arguments in 
support of the various recommendations made by our great reformers and 
the resolutions passed at the numerous conferences* I do not believe that 
there are men now who have any reasonable doubt about the crying need 
for reform. If there be such, I have no hesitation in advising them for their 
own sake, for the sake of their country and for the sake of oil that they 
hold nearest and dearest to themselves, to retire into the jungles and pass 
what remains to them of life in solemn meditation. To those who agree 
with me in thinking that the lime is ripe for reform, I say waste no more 
time in words, begin the real fight with an earnestness and determination 
worthy of the noble cause. The work before you is beset with difficulties 
1 admit, but there is no dirficully that you cannot overcome if you rise to 
the full height which the occasion demands. The path* of the reformer 
was never known to be strewn with roses. But we have now reached a 
point from which further advancers not so difficult as it was some years 
ago. V/hat was at one time put down as the ravings of a madman, is not 
listened to with rapt attention. Things from which a former generation 
indignantly turned away, ate not only tolerated but commended. As the cir- 
cumstances have changed, so roust we modify our tactics; and instead o 
merely meeting in conference as a general advisory council to give gratui- 
tous advice to various caste institutions, we must put our ^ heads toge er 
as practical men, devise means to establish a common platform or e 
different castes and take our stand on that platform like determine men. 
At the second Social Conference held in conjunction with the Indian 
National Congress at Allahabad io 1888, the late Mr. Justice Ratiade 


'William Ewart Oladsione, b. 1809; eminent 
Prime Minister, 1868-74, 1880-85. 1886 . IB92-W; 
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opinion, of ihe highest importance, especially in these days of Council 
reforms, and other political concessions, to clearly appreciate and bear in 
mind that political agitation is not the bc-all and end-all of our existence. 
You have only to glance through the s-oluminous blue-books that have 
recently been issued on the subject of those reforms, to be convinced that 
the reason why you have got so little of representation after so much fuss 
about it, is to be traced to your own short<omings as a nation. You will 
find the opinions of leading English statesmen and Anglo-Indian oflicials 
summarised at page 8 of Vol. I. and you will see that from the late 
Mr. Gladstone^ down to Lord MacDoncIl, Ihe one theme they all harp 
upon is the diversity of “races, classes and interests". Had wc assigned 
the mother of political reform her proper place in the household, and 
started on the campaign with her blessings upon us, vv c should today have 
been rejoicing over greater triumphs, than wc arc able to congratulate 
ourselves upon. 

Next tn importance to a true appreciation of the teal value of social 
nfotm is the question, how are we to proceed with it? As I have already 
said every branch of the subject has already been so thoroughly discussed, 
that it is too latcin the daylothink ofany new or original arguments In 
support of the various recommendations made by our great reformers and 
the resolutions passed at the numerous conferences. I do not believe that 
there are men now who have any reasonable doubt about the crying need 
for reform. If there be such, 1 have no besitatien in advising them for their 
own sake, for the sake of their country and for the sake of all that they 
hold nearest and dearest to themselves, to retire into the jungles and pass 
what remains to them of life in solemn meditation. To those who agree 
with me in thinking (hat the time is ripe for reform, I say waste no more 
time in words, begin the real fight with an earnestness and determination- 
worthy of the noble cause. The work before you is beset with difficulties 
1 admit, but there is no difTiculty that you cannot overcome if you rise to 
the full height which the occasion demands. The path' of the reformer 
was never known to be strewn with roses. But we have now reached a 


point from which further advance is not so difficult as it was some years 
ago. What was at one time put down as the ravings of a madman, is not 
listened to with rapt attention. Things from which a former generation 
indignantly turned away, arc not ooly tolerated but commended. As the cir- 
cumstances have changed, so must wc modify our tactics; and instea o 
merely meeting in conference as a general advisory council 
lous advice to various castelnstitutions, we must put our hea s 
as practical men, devise means to establish a common plat orm or 
different castes and take our stand on that platform like etermine 
At the second Social Conference held in conjunction vvit t c n lan 
National Congress at Allahabad in 1888, the late Mr. us ice na 
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shot 00 the outskirts of the battlefield. Let us therefore begin at once, 
and in all earnestness, to remove the two Dgliest blots on our social sys- 
tem — caste and pardab. These arc the two evils which have dragged us 
down the social scale and made us the laughing-stock of modern civiliza- 
tion. Instead of trying to work out an unwieldy programme, embracing 
the minutest details of life, let us concentrate our energies on the root 
cause of the whole mischief. Let us educate our men and women, break 
down the barriers of caste and purdah and the rest will follow as certainly 
as day follows night. In these matters I recognize no authority that lays 
down the opposite view and it is these very matters which I have referred 
to as affecting the public weal and, therefore, beyond the jurisdiction of 
any local or sectional association. Year after year, you pass resolutions 
dealing with such questions as excessive expenditure on marriages, the 
marriages of innocent childreit, and the rc-mairiage of widows; you discuss 
the advisability of foreign travel, of the readm'ission of converts into their 
old religion, of ameliorating the condition of the depressed classes, and 
you advocate temperance and other kinds of social purity. But, gentlemen, 
all these questions would become out of dale, once your men and women 
are properly educated and caste and pardah become iliesad memoTies of 
a sadder past. 

It is a waste of time and energy for a national gathering like the present 
to sit in solemn conclave over marriage expenditure and the like. You 
may as well begin by laying down rules to control the kitchen expenses of 
your fellow countrymen. Marriages are the ooly important occasions when 
the poor women we have shut up behind the paidah are allowed to assert 
themselves. Who can blame them if they want to make the most of the 
one opportunity of their lives, regardless of expense. Educate them and let 
them have a glimpse of the outside world. Education will leach them to live 
within their means, .and direct contact with the world will afford them 
ample opportunity to bring into action those great virtues which they have 
inherited from the same mothers who gave birth lo the greatest of your 
men. Will they then find their only amusement in running up the marriage 
bill? 

Next take early marriage. Here again it suits the selfishness of men to 
attribute the evil solely to their womenkind lo whom of course they must 
yield in matters relating to marriage. This I do not hesitate to stigmatize 
as the most ungenerous argument that was ever used by roan to hide his 
sins. Marry a young girl before she has had lime to open her eyes, shut 
her up behind the cruel walls of the renana, make her a mother before she 
has ceased to feel the want of the lender care of her own mother, kill 
every true instinct of womanhood in her and hide your own weakness by 
saying that >our wife will not consent lo put off the marriage of her infant 
son or daughter fill heofshc ailains the age of puberty. Whatchance 
have you given your wife to consider the pros and cons of such a marriage? 
And why should jou. lord and master of the poor weakling who slases 
for you night and day and feel* (he force of your iron will at every turn, 
why should you yield on this one subject of the marriage of your dear son 
or daughter to the untrained wishes of your slave who knows not what she 
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say that “the great fight has to be maintained here and not on the out- 
skirts.’* Foreign travel and widow re-marriage met with his unqualified 
approval. Infant marriage and the pardah system received their con- 
demnation at his venerable bands. Female education found in him one of 
its staunchest champions. In the speech I have already referred to, he 
said: 

It is a fortunate thing that most of the social evils complained of in 
these days were unknown in the days of our highest glory, and in 
seeking their reform we are not initiating any foreign models but 
restoring its ancient freedom and dignity in place of subsequent 
corruption. 

What right then has any one to tell me that, when I humbly subscribe 
to these very articles of faith and only advocate a step in advance necessi- 
tated by a change of circumstance and surroundings, I am doing any- 
thing which it is not strictly within my province as a Brahmin to do. And 
what is the step in advance that I beg you to take? 1 beseech you to free 
yourself from the thraldom of caste in matters which aflTect the public 
weal, and in doing so not merely to confine yourself to passing resolutions 
but to act upon those resolutions like men, regardless of narrow-minded 
opposition from your caste fellows. Let local and caste associations work 
to eradicate evils which are peculiar to their own systems, but let them 
not intermeddle with questions of national importance. In regulating your 
relations with members of other castes these local and sectarian bodies 


are assuming a jurisdiction over those other castes which they have no 
right to do. It Is only for a Conference like this, where the different 
castes are represented that any rule of common action can be legitimately 
laid down. How can you e;?pect a caste association to do away with the 
system which is the very foundation upon which it rests? You might as 
well appeal to the Pope to abolish Catholicism. It is for this Conference 
to take it upon itself to determine the relations of its members as between 
themselves, whatever the class or creed to which they may belong. If this 
is not to be, I do not seethe utility of holding these Conferences. As 
consultative or advisory bodies, their assistance Is not now required. I 
have never heard of any instance in which a local or caste association 
has either recognized your authority or acted on the gratuitous advice 
you have been offering for the benefit of any passerby who may choose 


to avail of it It has no doubt been customary for some of these associa- 
tions to send in reports of their work during the year and I am bound to 
say that work has, in some instances, been very commendable. But it is 
high time that we ceased to be a mere Post Office, and undertook to o 
something more practical, something more lasting- Let us show that we 
really mean what we say by pledging ourselves individually to a strict 


adherence, in actual practice, to the resolutions we pass on paper. 

The proper education of our b<^ and girls is of course the first requi- 
site for every reform, and in this respect we are fortunate enough to 
possess earnest workers who need no resolution of this conference to stir 

them up The special businessof a gathering like this is to carry the war 

into the very heart of the enemy’s camp and not to waste powder and 
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says? Men who have to resort to such a subterfuge, and you know as well 
as I do that their number is Icftoo, are guilty of the greatest sin that was 
ever committed against God and men. By their own weakness they per- 
petuate one of the greatest evils, and who can tell how many of the bright- 
est intellects that might have shone in various walks of life have perished 
at their hands? Great as the evil is, docs the remedy lie in passing a 
resolution prohibiting infant marriages? No, the remedy must, in order to 
bceffecthe, be applied to the root of the disease. The root is want of 
education and existence of purdah — the remedy, education and the lifting 
up of purdah. 

We will nowtake the other items of the programme simultaneously, 
viz., foreign travel, re-admission of converts and the condition of the 
lower castes. Suppose you knocked the caste system itself on the head, 
would you still require any great argument to convince your countrymen 
that foreign travel is highly desirable, that re-admission of converts is an 
absolute necessity, and that the condition of what are now the lower castes 
calls for immediate amelioration. As to the remaining items 1 need hardly 
trouble you with arguments to show that reform in those directions is 
bound to follow in the wake of education. It may occur to you to ask why 
it is that I do not confine myself to the question of education alone and 
leave caste and purdah to die a natural death under pressure of Influences 
which a general education of men and women is bound to set on foot. 
Well, gentlemen, I am free to confess that my heart sinks within me when 
I realise the reason why I feel constrained to deal with these questions 
independently of education and to put them in the very forefront of the 
programme. The reason is simple enough, however painful It may be to 
have to admit it. (You) well know that education has so far signally failed 
to grapple with the difBcuUies of caste and purdah. Most of us have 
come across highly educated and cultured men who agree with us la 


theory but whose hearts strangely enough fail them when the time comes 

to put their theories into practice There are some few equally educated 
and cultured who, though convinced of the many evils that these two back- 
ward institutions have brought upon us would still justify their existence 
on the ground of their antiquity. There is yet another class of educated - 
men, who know of no reason why these institutions should exist, but 
some how or other cannot reconcile themselves to the idea of seeing t em 
perish. And lastly, there are the old women of both sexes 
constant dread of their grand-mothers and mothers-in-law. Wit su 
men who include in their number some of the highly gifted and respe 
leaders of your community how can you possibly expect c uca ion a 
to show any practical results. After all education can but 

mind. Thatithas done but caste and pardah have outlive t e en ig e 
ment of the mind. You must therefore employ other means o uproo e 

evil. But what are those other means? The answer is a or e y .e 
well-known copy-book maxim, “Example is better than precept. reac 
wide enough to admit you all has already been made in the strong o 
the enemy. Rush in and dethrone the tyrant. It is not a moment too soon 
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to begin the attack. In all conscience we have waited long and waited 
in vain. 

In view of what I have already submitted the position we have to face 
is this. There are serious social evils in our system which prevent us from 
taking our proper place among the nations of the world. We have two 
classes of general bodies comprising members of all castes and creeds, 
viz., the Indian Social Conference and the various Provincial Conferences 
to deal with those evils from a national point of view. We have also 
numerous caste associations which have the same object from a compara- 
tively narrow or sectarian point of view. The national bodies are obviously 
more important than the sectarian bodies but as I have shown above they 
have not yet appreciated the full force and weight of their responsibility. 
This they ought at once to be made to do. For reasons I have already 
mentioned I would put the Indian Social Conference on exactly the same 
footing as the Indian National Conference with regard to Provincial Con- 
ferences and would found district associations and committees affiliated to 
the Conference of the Province in which they are situated on the same 
lines as the District Congress Committees now exist. I would further 
enlarge the jurisdictions of ihc Indian and Provincial Conferences zad 
transform them from mere advisory councils to responsible Institutions 
having the poiver under proper safeguards to bind the district committees 
with theirresolutions. The real work of reform will, however, have to be 
done by the district associaiiom and committees because bodies svhich 
meet but once a year cannot possibly carry on the work so efficiently as 
those that can meet as often as they like. All these associations and com- 
mittees will direct their energies principally to female education and the 
evils of caste and purdah. They will help in the opening ofnew girls’ 
schools and strengthening those that already exist, as also open clubs 
where facilities for inter-dining between members of different castes will 
be afforded and amusements for both sexes provided. Other reforms will 
also receive the attention due to them. Careful records and registers of 
all reforms accomplished within the year will be kept and the results for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Provincial Conference whose duty it will 
be to lay them before the Conference when it meets. Such is the outline 
of the scheme I would commend for your, acceptance. We cannot of 
course lay down any rules for the Indian Social Conference and I have 
mentioned it only to show bow the whole scheme would work. But we can 
lay down rules for ourselves, and though it is not for me to anticipate 
your resolutions, lam anxious to draw your attention to the necessity of 
establishing district associations and committees on the lines I have indica- 
ted above. 

It may perhaps be asked why it is necessary to have district committees 
when there are >o many caste associations already in existence. As I have 
said before I do not mean to detract in the least from the good services of 
these associations, but being professedly sectional they cannot be national. 
On the district committees I would have so far as practicable represen- 
tatives of all the castes and creeds in the district which no caste association 
will permit. 
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arc. Ifthc Government of India cannot at present see the way to put us 
on the same footing with thesistcr provinces by increasing our share of our 
owrr revenues from 3/8 to 1/2. the very least it might do for us is to 
relieve us of aproportionatcpartofthcburdenofthechargesofcollec- 
tion, the whole of which, under the present arrangement, falls on us. 
Even if this last concession is made to us for the present we shall have 
Some so lakhs a year to meet some of our crying wants. 

The ne.tt remarkable feature of the budget is the abnormal rise in the 
receipts from court-fee stamps. The revised treatment for 1909-10 puts 
thetotal rcceiptsfromallkindsofstampsat llOlakhs.and out of which 
no less than Rs. 80,86,000 are accounted for by court-fee stamps. The 
Hon’ble the Financial Secretary tn this connection remarks: 

It will be seen that the bulk of the additional income has been 
obtained from court-fee stamps and the great increase of litigation 
indicated by an increase of Rs 21,68.000 under the head is a rather 
serious matter, the exact causes of which it may be desirable to 
ascertain. 

From a purely professional point of view one is tempted to demur to 
the statement, but having regard to the general poverty of these provinces 
there can be no doubt that an abnormal increase in Jitigstion is a very 
serious matter indeed, and it is certainly most desirable not only to 
ascertain the causes which have led to it but also to devtse means to 
control if not altogether prevent, the operation of those causes. But the 
fact remains that there has been an abnormal fisc in the revenue due to 
increase of litigation, and one naturally feels curious to know how this 
windfall of neatly 22 lakhs, half of which, is the provincial share, has 
been utilised. The hem not being earmarked, it is impossible to trace it 
on the expenditure side of the financial statement In other words it has 
not been applied to any specific object, but has been absorbed by the 
general expenditure. By natural association of ideas this circumstance 
leads one to think of that department which has contributed this large 
addition to the provincial exchequer, and once your attention is directed 
to that department it is easy to take in the whole of it at a glance from 
the lowest munsifs to the highest court of last resort for these provinces 
in India. And in what condition do wc find them? Their needs are well 
known to and fully recognised by the Government. There arc definite 
recommendations of the Greeven Committee for the improvement of the 
subordinate Judiciary which have been fully approved by the Government, 
but which, we are tofd, can only be carried out by instalment. Then 
there is His Majesty's Court of Judicature for the N.W.P — a high-sound- 
ing name indeed, the mere mention of which recalls to mind the best tradi- 
tions of British Justice. Wc find that August tribunal housed in a rickety 
old barrack with cracked walls sinking foundations and not even room 
enough to move about. In answer to certain questions I had the honour 
to put at the last meeting of the Coimcjl, the Hon’ble Mr. Stuart was 
good enough to quote certain passages from the correspondence which 
passed between the Covemment and High Court on the subject. The 
upshot of that correspondence was that while the Government fuJly 
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the cost of a new building for the High Court, But J fear I am poaching 
on the grounds of the Hon’We the Financial Secretary and the Hon‘bie 
Mr. Goument and will not carry my calculation further. I merely mention 
it to draw the attention of those hon'ble members to this aspect of the 
matter. My point is that the need for a new and up-to-date High Court 
building is so great that funds should be found for it with the least 
possible delay. If in spite of the large windfalls the Government is having 
from court fees and in spite of the fact that money is likely to be forthcora- 
ingforthe construction of new buildings for other public ofBcesthe state of 
provincial finances will not justify the building of a new High Court, then 
there is nothing for it but to go to the Government of India and ask for a 
special grant. Think of the palatial buildings, the magnificent piles of 
noble architecture, in which the Calcutta. Bombay and Madras High 
Courts are lodged. Think of the enormous recurring expenditureofthe 
annual exodus to the hills. Think of the High Court, N.W.P., broiling 
on the plains with a shaky roof over its head. 

It may strike some of the hon’ble members that I am Dvcrstaling tbs 
ease. I do not admit that I am. At any rate the urgency of the need is 
fully recognised by your Honour, and I earnestly beg you to devise means 
to remove the long-felt want. 

The next matter closely connected with the administration of justice 
which is noticeable in the budget statement is the expenditure on police. 
The police is no doubt a very useful department — though 1 frankly admit 
that if it M'ere necessary for me to investigate crimelfor one would 
employ other agency than (he police as it is now constituted. But I recog- 
nise the fact that no Government could exist without an cSicient police, and 
fund must be found to maintain a proper police force There is, however, 
sucha thing asover-poheiflg a provinceand I venture to think that our 
provinces ate over-policed. It is unnecessary for me to go into the corres- 
ponding figures of police expenditure in the other provinces Those 
figures were brought out and the disparity was clearly shown in the 
courseof the budget debate In the Viceroy's Council, and J take it that 
the hon’ble members have followed that interesting and instructing 
debate. It cannot be denied that we spend mote on the police than any 
other province except Burma, though ours is the most well-behaved of all 
provinces in India. 

One cannot rise from a study of that part of the financial statement which 
deals with the expenditure on education and sanitation without a feeling 
of despair. There is so much wanted and so little done in these directions. 
Compare an expenditure of over a crore of rupees on the police with the 
paltry 29 lakhs on education and 18 lakhs on sanitation. As other hon’ble 
members are sure to take up these points more fully 1 will not trouble 
the Council with details, but content myself with joining those bon’ble 
members in the earnest prayer that In future much larger assignments 
may be obtained for those essentially necessary purposes. 

Before 1 resume my seat I beg your Honour to allow me to give 
expressions to the deep sense of gratitude felt by the public at your 
Honour’s benevolent efforts to promote ibecauseof technical education 
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recognised the need, it could not in the near future find such a large sum 
of money as would be required for a new and thoroughly up-to-date 
building. The Government therefore first suggested certain additions and 
improvements in the existing building and then the building of a separate 
block, but neither of these suggestions commended itself to the Hon’ble 
Court and in their last communication they said: 

The Court deprecates the spending of a large sum of money on 
extension of the present building, which can never afford suitable 
accommodation, and considers that the question can be satisfactorily 
settled only by the creation of a new building. 

It is impossible to disagree with the sound sense of this remark, but 
we are told by the Hon’ble Mr. Stuart “the present position of provin- 
cial finances does not justify the consideration of a proposal to construct 
an entirely new building.'* The position therefore is this. The High 
Court and the Subordinate Courts must go on contributing the lion’s 
share of the provincial revenues from court fees for the benefit of the 
other departments of the state, but must not claim anything for their 
own needs, however necessary and urgent they may be. I am aware 
that the unproductive departments of the state must be maintained by 
the productive ones, but in spile of my limitations in regard to matters 
relating to finance, which I jVankly admit, 1 cannot assent to the proposl' 
tion that the productive departments must be starved in order to feed the 
unproductive ones. It seems to me that the various departments in these 
provinces form a sort of a joint Hindu family consisting of a new bread- 
winners and a number of Idle mouths. The bread-svinners must starve 
themselves to feed the idle mouths. India is the only country in the 
British Empire, if not in the whole civilized world, which levies heavy 
tax on justice in the form of Court fees. It is bad enough that such a tax . 
should exist. It is infinitely worse that after being levied it should be 
applied to purpose other than those connected with the administration 
of justice. 

There is yet another aspect of the question which was also brought 

out in answer to a question I had the honour of asking at the last meeting 
of the Council. The Hon’We Mr. Goument^ told us that there are 
seventeen public offices under the Local Government at present in 
Allahabad which are located in hired houses, and that no less than Rs. 
14,237 per annum is paid by the Government for house rent- were 
also told by the same hon’ble member that the question of constructing 
Government buildings to accommodate these offices was under t e consi 

deration of the Government. The suggestion I conveyed in my ques ion 

was that the existing High Court buildiag might be utilized to 

date these offices and a new building be constructed for the High Court. 

Now a recurring expenditure of Rs. 14,237 per annum roughly represents 

at 3i percent a capital of over 4 lakhs, which will provide at least ha 
•Charles Earnest Year Goumenf, cd. at Thompson College, Roorkee; Un^r- 
Secretary. Governmen' of Punjab, 1899-1902; Secretary, Go'ertmie''* tJ.f.. » 

retired from service, 1912. 
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and improve the home industries of the provinces. The assignments of 
the medical college and various technical schools and other useful institu- 
tions, either secured by your Honour from the Government of India or 
made from the provincial funds, will always be gratefully remembered as 
one of the chief features of your Honour's rule. It is earnestly prayed 
that your Honour may from time to time find ways and means to give 
further effect to your benevolent intentions. 


122. Short history of my family— submitted to Government of U.P. 
through Collector in compliance with G.O. No. 162-IV-109 dt. 23 2.1910 
to Commr. Alld. Division.'^ 

There is no record of the history of the family, all the old papers & 
documents being destroyed in the mutiny of 1857. The oldest living mem- 
ber of the family is my brother Pandit BansI Dhar Nehru, a Govt, 
pensioner, who retired from the post of Subordinate Judge of the 1st Grade 
in these Provinces some 13 years ago and is now 68 years old. He has 
furnished the following account the early part of which is mainly based 

on family tradition, 

Pandit Raj Kaul the great grandfather of my grandfather was a 
Sanskrit and Persian scholar of great eminence in Kashmir. He attracted 
the notice of the Emperor Farukhsiyar^ when the latler was on a visit to 
Kashmirandthefamilymigraied to Delhi about 1716. Some villages and a 
house situated on the canal running through the city were granted In Jagir 
to Pandit Raj Kauh From the fact of his residence on the canal (Nahar) 
^*.^*'* Nehru and in course of time the word 
the^family ^ f^^Sarded as a surname and was adopted as such by 

unsettled state of the throne and the country which followed 
assasination of Farukhsiyar the family went through many vicissitudes 
of fortune the details of which arc not known with any certainty. All that 
. last holders of the Jagir which had then dwindled 

zamin an rights in certain lands were my great grandfather Pandit 
Mausaram Nehru and his brother Pandit Saheb Ram Nehru. 

V Nehru was the first Vakil of the 

r., ar ompany at the Imperial Court at Delhi. My father Pandit 
of mv H ^ Nehru was Kotwal of Delhi for some time before the mutiny 
• e led at the early age of 34 in 1861 some three months before 
1 was born, 

In the maternal line my great grandfather was the Diwan of Shamtu 

‘From Moiilal Nehru’s Diary. 

conflict *•» short-lived unforlunate rule witnessed turmoil. 
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place in the aristocracy of Intellect which met at Delhi, Agra and other 
places in those days. Many generations have since passed by — the Mughal 
Empire has given place to another and mightier Empire. We have shared 
many vicissitudes of fortune with other fellow-countrymen of ours living 
in these parts. But there has always been and will ever be a soft place in 
our hearts for that beautiful part of the Motherland which gave birth to 
the great Rishis and Murt's whose blood is coursing through our veins and 
is sustaining us in the struggle of life. We shall never cease to take an 
affectionate pride in calling our own that land of matchless charms which 
has in all ages inspired the song of the poet in the East and the West and 
made solid conttibutions to the thought and art of the world. To us the 
ancient history of Kashmir is a sacred memory and if the past can, in 
any manner inspire the future, we may be permitted to express a hope 
that under your wise benevolent and sympathetic rule the future of 
Kashmir and the Kashmiris may yet add a bright page to the history of 
modern India. 

Living as we do at a distance from the home of our forefathers, we 
beg to assure Your Highness that we follow with keen interest the course 
of events there, and are deeply gratified at the efforis which Your High- 
ness and your Government have been making for the moral and material 
progress of the country. We have learnt with no small satisfaction that 
Your Highness has just been pleased to take over the Hindu College in 
Kashmir under your direct charge and protection, and we have no doubt 
that in years to come the college will be able to serve the best interests of 
the Kashmiris and the State. ' 

We earnestly hope and pray (bat God Almighty may grant you a long 
life, and that the history of Kashmir under your Highness’ beneficient 
rule may be one of uninterrupted progress and prosperity. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves. Your Highness’ most humble and obe- 
dient servants. 


124. Vote of Thanks to William Wedderburnf 

Ladies and gentlemen, — It is hardly necessary for any one to support 
the resolution put before you by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, but the 
Allahabad members of the Reception Committee feel that they would be 
wanting in the their duty if they did not participate in the honour of 
associating themselves with Mr. Gokhale in this particular resolution. 

It has often been said, gentlemen, and .with great truth, that the 
greatest honour that we, as Congressmen, can do to any man is to elect 


Vote of thanks proposed to tbe President of the Indian National Congress, Sir 
William Wedderburn. was seconded by Motilal Nehru. 

Report of the T*enty-Fifth tadion ffalionat Coirgress held a! Allahabad on the 
26ih, 27ih, 2Sth, 29th December /WO (Allahabad, 19H). pp. lU-15. 
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him as president of the Indian National Congress (cheers). But in the 
case of Sir William Wedderbum 1 can say without fear of contradiction 
that it is the Congress which has been honoured by his acceptance of its 
Presidentship. Gentlemen, it is not merely to do you that honour, great as 
it is, that at his age and in his state of health he has run the risk of a 
long voyage and come to you He has come to you with a mission, with a 
duty to perform. He has come to you, gentlemen, to add one more valua- 
ble service to the long list of invaluable services he has already rendered 
to you and to your country. His mission, gentlemen, is a noble one. 
It is a mission of peace and of goodwill The two eyes of the fair 
maiden of the famous aphorism of Sir Syed Ahmed had so far lost their 
brilliancy and their power of vision that they took the maiden to the brink 
of an awful precipice. Sir William came at this juncture to restore the 
blessing of sight to both the affected eyes, to save the fair maiden 
from falling headlong over the precipice. This is a high mission and a 
noble mission. What success will crown his efforts has yet to be seen, and 
I confess we are not without misgivings, asto it. But whatever the final 
result may be, it is satisfactory to note that a beginning, full of happy 
augury, has already been made in this Congress hall. 

We have expressly declared what indeed was never denied and in clear 
language freely conceded to our Mabomedan brethren all that they are 
entitled to. Now, gentlemen, the resolution that we'have passed relating to 
.the Council Reform is a resolution which carries with it the reminiscences 
of at least a quarter of a century. It was the very first resolution which was 
placed before the first Congress, — no, I think it was the third resolution — 
but at any rate it was placed at the very first Congress. And ever since we 
have been working upon national lines for the good of the motherland and 
not on sectarian lines for the good of this or that community. Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parseesatid all others have always been welcome to join in 
the common service, to the common mother, but, gentlemen, is there one 
in this vast gathering who is not painfully aware that the co-operatioo and 
sympathy of any very considerable number of Mahomedans has not been 
with us. True it is that we have had with us a noble though a small band of 
hfahomedan gentlemen who have the best interests of the country at large 
at heart. We must do all honour to these gentlemen, but at the same time 
fiVi'/ oa’.'' eyw rJsr 

community has so far stood aloof from us and has recently given birth to 
to what is known as the Moslem League. Now, gentlemen, the propaganda 
of this League do not (ally wfh ours and the conflict which has risen, 
threatens, if it is continued, to sap the very root of the noble tree 
which was planted by the Congress twenty-five years ago and which has 
since been tended with care — loving care — by Congressmen in all parts 
of India. There can be no question, gentlemen, that you can have no place 
among the nations of the world if these differences betw ecn the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans are not made a thing of the past. Sir William Wedderbum 
by the sacrifices he has made, and those sacrifices have been most 
ably laid before you by my friend, the Hon’bJe Mr. Cokbale, has shown to 
you that there is no price too dear to purchase national unity between these 
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two great communities (cheers). Gentlemen, Sir William Wedderburn has 
taughtyouaksson, has taught all of us a lesson and that lesson is, fix 
your eyes steadfastly on the goal of your ambition and do not allow your- 
selves to be led away by paltry and temporary advantages gained by one 
community over the other (hear, hear). That I take, gentlemen, is the 
lesson he has given us by presiding over this Congress. It is difficult for 
me to express the sentiments of the Reception Committee, especially 
of the Allahabad Members of that Committee after the speech of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale. Jt is difficult for any one to find words after 
speeches like those of Babu Surendranath Banerjea and Mr. Gokhale 
and therefore I will not detain you any further but will conclude my 
remarksrequesting you to join in my prayer that Sir William Wedderburn 
may be spared to us for many a long year to come (cheers) to continue 
his useful career (cheers). As the President cannot put this proposition 
to vote, I ask you to carry it with acclamation. 


J2S. Resolution on Teaching of Ayurvedic and Unonl Systems of Medicines. 
November 23, 19U.^ 

With Your Honour’s permission I will only make a few remarks on this 
resolution. My honourable friend Rai Sundar Lai Bahadur has just 
pointed out the practical difficulilcs in the way of passing this resolution 
in Council, and Colonel Manifold" has shown how very difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to Instruct students of the Lucknow Medical 
College in both the systems at one and the same time. The honourable 
mover of the resolution has my full sympathy in the object he has in view. 
The Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine are not only the most anci- 
ent institutions of this country, but have fully justified their existence in the 
present day. In spite of the numerous institutions of the west, hospitals, 
dispensaries, medical practitioners and private practitioners, there are still 
a very large number of people who resort to one. or the other of these 
systems, and the results achieved in the way of alleviating human sufTcring 
are by no means inconsiderable. There are many Indian members present 
to-day who would readily recall cases which have been successfully treated 
by either of these systems after the more up-to-date science of the west 
has failed to give relief. That is a thing which cannot be doubted. Besides, 
1 think it is fair to presume that the systems have received the recognition 
of the Government, for if it is not so, what significance can be attached to 
the titles of Zai-ul-Mulk and Shafa-ul-Mulk which have been conferred 
from time to time upon the Hakim family of Delhi, and the title of 

^Abstract of ihe Proceedings of the Counnt of Uii Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assembled for the Purpose of Making Laws and 
Regulations, 1911 (Allahabad, 1911), pp. 297-99. 

•Colonel Counenay Oarke Msiifold, Member, Legislative Council. U.P.. 
Inspector-General, Civil Hospital, 1913 
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Mahamahopadbyaya which has been conferred on Kaviraj Sen of Calcutta, 
who has been a noted physician of India. Surely the Government, by 
conferring these titles, encourage these system?, so I submit that it is not 
correct to say that by helping these institutions, as is said in one of the 
extracts read by the Hon'ble Colonel Manifold, we would be reviving the 
dark ages. As Colonel Maclarea said, in the extract read by the honour- 
able mover: “As time goes on and social intercourse advances, there will 
be greater cooperation among gentlemen practising the two systems of 
medicine, for we can undoubtedly learn much from each other.” Well, 
considering that these two systems deserve encouragement then it necessa- 
rily follows that something must be done to turn out duly qualified 
practitioners. So faras the honourable mover has that end in view, Ibave 
every sympathy with him, and I quite agree with him, but I am afraid 
the means he suggests will not be conducive to that end. He would have, 
as be puts it in his resolution, the students of the Lucknow Medical 
College read the western and eastern systems simultaneously. If this is 
done, in my humble judgement, the only result will be confusion and 
chaos in the minds of the students. There are vital difTercnces between the 
two systems, not only in theory but also in practice: for example, just take 
the state of mind of a student who is told by one ofhis professors that the 
human body is composed of what are called the four elements— water, 
lire, earth and air, and in tbo very next room a student is told by another 
professor that these are not elements at all. that each of these Is composed 
of one or two elements and that one drop of human blood contains a 
variety of elements. As to other things, imagine again for a student to be 
told ia one room that the arteries cootam air and to be actually shown by 
experiaienc in another chat they are full of blood. It Is very easy to 
multiply instances of this kind. I may mention another instance, and that is 
the definition of the pulse, as I was told by a ItBAim friend of mine the 
other day. I do not know if my honourable friend Colonel Manifold will 
accept that definition, but here it is for his approval: "The pulse is a move- 
ment in the arteries to interchange spirit with the air.” I say, 1 do not 
know if my honourable friend will accept that definition of pulse. I am afraid 
he will lather stick to his own definition, whatever it is. At the same time 
I know for certain that there are honourable members in this Council 
who firmly believe, and have grounds for believing, that the art of diag- 
nosing disease by feeling the pulse is very highly developed in the east, 
and there are some stories about wonderful feats performed by hakims so 
far as the feeling of the pulse is concerned; for example, that in one case 
where a pordah-nashin lady would not allow herself to be touched by the 
physician her pulse was examined by tying one end of a thread on to her 
wrist while the other was held by the hakim between bis forefinger and 
thumb, and he thereby discovered what her ailment was. Now I have not 
seen it done myself, but in these days of wireless telegraphy I do not think 
it is Impossible that this thing could be done. The fact remains that the 
modem scientist will probably not be able to develop (hat amount of 
sensitiveness in the tips of his finger forscveral generations, and that being 
so, the (wo systems, while they continue to exist, arc not capable of being 
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two great communities (cheers). Gentlemen, Sit William Wedderburn has 
taught you a lesson, has taught all of usa lesson and that lesson is, fix 
your eyes steadfastly on the goal of your ambition and do not allow your- 
selves to be led away by paltry and temporaiyadvantages gained by one 
community over the other (hear, hear). Tbatl take, gentlemen, is the 
lesson he has given us by presiding over this Congress. It is difficult for 
me to express the sentiments of the Reception Committee, especially 
of the Allahabad Members of that Committee after the speech of 
the Hon'ble Mr. Gokbale. It is difficult for any one to find words after 
speeches like those of Babu Surendranath Banerjea and Mr. Gokhale 
and therefore! will not detain you any further but will conclude my 
remarks requesting you to join in my prayer that Sir William Wedderburn 
may be spared to us for many a long year to come (cheers) to continue 
his useful career (cheers). As the President cannot put this proposition 
to vote, I ask you to carry it with acclamation. 


125. Resolution on Teaching of AyuriedicamWnani Systems of Medicines. 
November 23, 1911.^ 

With Your Honour’s permission I will only make a few remarks on this 
resolution. My honourable friend Ral Sundar Lai Bahadur has just 
pointed out the practical difficulties in the way of passing this resolution 
in Council, and Colonel Manifold* has shown how very difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to Instruct students of the Lucknow Medical 
College in both the systems at one and the same time. The honourable 
mover of the resolution has my full sympathy in the object he has in view. 
The Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine are not only the most anci- 
ent institutions of this country, but have fully justified their existence in the 
present day. In spite of the numerous institutions of the west, hospitals, 
dispensaries, medical practitioners and private practitioners, there are still 
a very large number of people who resort to one or the other of these 
systems, and the results achieved in the way of alleviating human sulfering 
are by no means inconsiderable. There arc many Indian members present 
to-day who would readily recall cases which have been successfully treated 
by either of these systems after the more up-to-date science of the west 
has failed to give relief. That is a thing which cannot be doubted. Besides, 
I think it is fair to presume that the system* have received the recognition 
of the Government, for if it is not so, what significance can be attached to 
the titles ofZai-ul-Mulk and Shafa-ul-Mulk which have been conferred 
from time to time upon the Hakim faimly of Delhi, and the title of 

Absirael of the Proceedings of the Council of Hit Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 

A Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assembled for the Purpose of Making Laws and 
Regujailons, 1911 (Allahabad, 19H), pp. 297^. 

Colonel Courtenay Clarke Maiufotd, Member, Legislative Council, U.P., 
Inspector-General, Civil Hospital. 1913. 
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Ganga Prasad Varma and to suggest that the money, which my friend the 
Hon*ble Dr. Sapru has asked, might come from some other source, and 
not from the police, but for a different reason. Myreasonis (bis (hat the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sapru wants to have a bite off the loaf that I have reserved 
for myself, and it is for this reason that I should have liked that the 
Government could find the money from some other department of the 
State. But the loaf is big enough for both of us; aod even if it is not possi- 
ble to take the money from a big budget like the police, then you ought to 
be able by economising in different ways to save at least a couple of lakhs 
for such a necessary thing as the education of boys and girls. With these 
observations I support the resolution”. 


J28. ilerolutions for the Enhancement of Financiai Grants to Woman’s 
Educational Institutions, March 13, 1913} 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following resolution:*— 

•'That this Council recommends to His Honour the Lieutenact-Governor 
that the allotment to education for I9I3-I4 be raised by Rs. 1,00,000 non- 
recurring and Rs. 15,000 recurring for the purpose of— 

(a) Opening and maintaining additional schools for girls. 

(b) Opening and maintaining training schools or classes for lady 
teachers, and 

(c) Increasing grafits-in*ai<i to existing private girls’ schools and that the 
allotments under the heads of Police and Civil Works be corres- 
pondingly reduced.” 

He said:— 

“After the interesting debate of yesterday on the resolution of the 
Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, I do not intend to detain the Council for 
more than afew minutes. 

“Much has of late been said and done for education generally, and in 
moving this resolution I must not be taken to be wanting in a grateful 
appreciation of the liberal policy followed by the Government in recent 
years. The gracious solicitude shown by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
frr the advancement of education and the prompt action taken by the 
Government of India and the Local Governments in following up the 
Royal messages and boons with large grants of money have aroused 
feelings of the warmest gratitude throughout the country. The financial 
statement introduced yesterday bears eloquent testimony to the generosity 
of the Government and the keen interest it is taking in the spread of 
education. It is therefore in no spirit of captious fault-finding that I rise to 
ask the Council to recommend a further grant. My claim rests entirely on 


of the PraceeJmgs oflhe Cornett af Net HofMur tktr LUt/tena/te-Ctn’emar 
United Provinces of Agra and Oadh AssembM for the Purpose of Making Laws and 
Resalailcns, 1913 (Allahabad, 19141, PP- 172-179. 
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taught simultaneously, to beginners at least; and the result will be, as I 
submitted before, nothing but confusion in the minds of the students. Now I 
am quite at one with my honourable friend the mover, and I think, to that 
extent, he receives support from other speakers, that something should 
be done to encourage indigenous research by persons who have fully 
qualified themselves first in the course of instruction provided in the 
Medical College. Of course I quite agree with the Hon'blc Raja Rampal 
Singh that if the learned mover of the resolution had moved for a separate 
independent institution, whether attached to the Medical College or not, 
where these systems could be more conveniently taught, I would certainly 
give my ungrudging support, but as the motion stands on the paper I am 
sorry I have to speak against it. 


126. Resolution Regarding the Establishment of a Library for the Legisla- 
tive Council, March 13, 1913} 

■i have much pleasure in seconding the resolution moved by the 
Hon'ble Dr. Sapru.The want of a library for the use of honourable mem- 
bers IS as keenly felt in Allahabad as in Lucknow. The Government has 
announced it, intention to establish a library at Lucknow for the present. 
I thankfully accept it as a move in the right direction, but do not waive 
t e stronger claims of Allahabad. A beginning has to be made somewhere, 
and I do not grudge Lucknow the pbee of honour it has been given. 
Allahabad will, I hope, soon follow suit As regards the cost I agree with 
t^he honourable mover that civil works is an elastic head. I would not, 
however, deprive a Deputy Commissioner of the shelter of a substantial 
roo over his head or a Divisional Commissioner of the comforts of an 
up-to- ate residence. There arc works Slot yet commenced and these 
might wait for another year”. 


127. Resolution Regarding Additional Primary Schools, March 13. 1913.^ 

I will not detain the Council for any considerable time. I only wish 
to say that I support the resolution moved by the Hon'ble Dr. Sapni. I 
should have liked, without moving any amendment to the resolution, to i 
follow the example of the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lai and the Hon’ble Babu 


.. '^^trocl of the Proceedings of the Couileil of Hts Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
me Provinces of Agra and Omih Assembled for the Purpose of Making Laws and 
Regulations, 1913 (Allahabad. 1914) p 82 ' 

Ibid , p. 124. 
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the supreme importance of female education to the real progress of the 
country and on the belief that snore money than has so far been spared 
can be profitably spent on it mthout disturbing the financial equilibrium 
of the Government. In making this claim I am not oblivious of the earnest 
efforts made by the Government in the past nor of the handsome additional 
allotment made for the coming year. But, liberal as these grants are 
admitted to be, they are as a drop in the ocean compared to the magnitude 
of the work that lies before the Government.*’ 

‘The case of female education stands on a somewhat different footing 
from that of male education. It is admitted on all hands that there is scope, 
not only for the 600 additional schools for boys asked for by the Hon’ble 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, but six thousand and more if you can only pro- 
vide the money required for them. In the case of girls, however, it is not 
generally conceded that there is any great need to increase the number of 
schools and this opinion is bascdontheunpopularityof female education.” 

•T am fully conscious of the fact that the Government has been consider- 
ably hampered by the apathy, if not the actual hostility, of the people; but 
apathy and hostility in matters of education are the natural outcome of the 
ignoranceofthemasses.andtoadoptroeansto overcome this ignorance 
|s an essential part of the programme the Government has set before itself. 
The policy to which It stands committed is based on the noble desire to 
dispel Ignorance. There would be no need for education if there were no 
i^orancem the land. White, therefore, I fully appreciate the difficulties under 

which the Government has to work, I submit that these difficulties should 

till/* extensive efforts. The question isi due allowance 

indifference of the people, can we not do better than 
url v".*’ correctly we must look back a little.” 

. ® ** female education in these provinces is a short and a 

Siidon. a.id m.yb=surararf„pi„,hesc*„ds:'n(. funds no tnnehets, 
no pupils. Ills not worth »hifc lo po futlhtr bnclc than the year 1904, 
« to wt”. 'omniillre was appointeil to advise the Government 
. .. ^ ods of advancing female education are practicable under 

The committee consisted of Rai 
mAT.sk 1 . ss president and a number of gentlemen as 

n, » 'r f shown practical interest in the advance- 

ment of female education.” 

M ® careful inquiry submitted its report in 

^^commendations oflhe committee so far as they affect 
the resolution before the Council, were:— 

model girls’ schools (one for Hindus and the 
er for Muhammdans) be opened in the head quarters of every district 
with suitable building and staff, 
ri! special schools be opened for girls of lower classes. 

( ) That liberal grants be given to schools started by public bodies or 
private individuals. 

(4) That normal schools like the one at Lucknow be opened in other 
arge towns. One of each educational circle would be none too many*. 
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(5) That ttaiaing classes be opened in connection with every large 
school of any importance. 

(6) That lady teachers be imported from the more advanced provinces 
till the demand for teachers can be adequately met in our provinces. 

(7) That grants of scholarships be m^e to girls preparing at home for 
teacberships.” 

"This report was received by the Government with due acknowledge- 
ment of its usefulness, bat when it came to give eflect to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee the usual will of 'no funds’ bad to be raised. In his 
report for the year ending March, 1906, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion wrote as follows;— 

"To carry out the suggestions of the committee in their entirety would 
have demanded an additional charge of full six lakhs of rupees a year, 
a sum by no means excessive for the object in view, but yet considerably 
beyond the power of Government to provide with its present resources. 
In order, therefore, to bring the cost svithin more moderate bounds I 
modified the scale of expenditure throughout, and reduced the estimate 
fornewchargesthat would be incurred to something like three lakhs of 
rupees a year. But unfortunately the Government had to announce with 
regret, not only that this reduced amount was not available, but that there 
were no funds to make aoy further allotment for the purpose during the 
following year. Thus the financial straiis of the Government made it 
Impossible to make any large and determined cJTort for the furtherance of 
female education, however desirable and even necessary such a method 
nught be. This admission, made as it was with regret, was received with 
disappointment by those who had welcomed the action of Government In 
appointing the committee as implying a promise of better things.** 

"Afler noticing certain proposals involving a very much reduced 
expenditure the Director observed:— 

‘If has been impossible for the Government to accept these proposals 
immediately on account of their cost; but something has been done and 
more planned, to enlarge the Lucknow normal school; and grants have 
been given to classes at aided schools. These meagre measures are, 
however, not enough to do justice (othe matter; and they will no doubt 
be supplemented hertafirr when money is forthcoming for the purpose.’ 

“Finally the chapter on female education winds up with the desponding 
remark; ‘Thus it appears that, while the lines of adrance have been 
marked out the great forward mosement is iodeSnitely postponed.' The 
same lack of funds prevented any action worthy of notice during the 
following >ear, and my honourable friend, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. having practically fto improvement to show which could be attributed 
to the action of the Governroeni. took the opportunity to comment 
strongly on the indifTetwce of the people. CeneraUy speaking the rebuke 

waswtll merited, hut if anything stoodoutinprommeni relief during the 
particular year under review rt wat private elTort and enterprise. The 
Government revolution on this lepott sayi:— 
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Kanya Pathshala at Partabgarh, the Partab Singh Girls School at 
Moradabad, the Kanya Pathshala at Dehra, the Parda School of the 
Central Hindu College, (he Htadu Girls School at Lucknow, the Rani of 
Tiloi s school at Rae Bareli, and the private efforts reported by the chair- 
man of the Basti district board.* 

“As regards the paucity of competent teachers the same Government 
resolution has the following:— 

‘The great difficulty in the way of female education is the want of 
competent female teachers. The normal school for female teachers at 
Lucknow has become firmly established, but as yet has not fulfilled its. 
purpose of supplying qualified women teachers. Greater success has been 
attained at the female normal school of the Church Missionary Society at 
Sigra near Benares and that of the Rabella Thoburn College. Lucknow. 

It IS now time for ^he Government normal school to justify its existence by 
providing at least a certain number of trained teachers, if the difficulty of 
mduemg girls to attend the school can be overcome.’ 

As I shall presently show, the Lucknow normal school did more than 
lustify not only its own eiistence. but the creation of similar schools 
elsewhere. 

“The year 1908 was noted for an Impotlant pronouncement by the 
Lr » substantial srant to carry out 

5 In. ''“"'"■'"‘‘“"ons of Mr. Chakravarll', committee. Paragraph 
foltows^ resolution dealing with the subject was as ' 

for'a'.lisSne.T'’ ’’’r'lf V'’'"' '*>' »bove proposals; if the public demand 
durinn h*. ‘mu' slightly over a lakh of rupees 

on these and other ''^nj ****** n-dl be needed in succeeding years 
bVfte nuMlftoth 'w’"*^'^'’*'''’**'’*’'’ "" which is made 

h remata. Vh 'f*"'* '» promote female education, ' 

and of “*”' “'i'sntage of its help 

ECnume popular response the efforts of Goyernment cannot be of much 

have read ****** nxeeption to a single word .in the extract I 
of the Govern *.* wn* ***** *******’ response was made to the efforts 
"rthe ,3 ?,; ’^.** “"'■*"' fi-Ointhe Government resolution ' 
S., ‘‘"b'l' Instruction for the very next year, 

A revi'dn'n nr*!i!***'*^ **** received a considerable amount of attention. 

utmokt ^ accommodation of the school was taxed to the 

centrptt’frx, bad to be refused for want of room. Some new 

all Thnttp female teachers are reported to have been opened, and 

their courre ° ^ training obtain employment as soon as they finish 

teacSampn^li rcvcaled here? Why is (he supply of ' 

efforts of , 

Government. The accommodation afforded by the solitary 
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Government normal school was extended and within a few short months 
we find it taxed to the utmost and scores of zealous aspirants to the post 
ofquaKfiedieachers turned away for want of room. It is customary to 
speak in official reports ofthc 'unsolved problem of teachers’. Is not the 
solution ofthe problem ready at hand? Open more normal schools, more 
training classes, and there wilt 6c more and more qualified teachers every* 
where. Teachers unlike poets, are made and not born. Make them, and 
you will have numerous examples such as (hose mentioned in the Govern- 
ment resolution on the report of 191 1. It says:— 

‘The leaven of the desire of self-improvement is slowly beginning to 
affect some of the teachers. Such instances as those of a teacher who 
endeavoured to impart instruction in a plague camp, and of as ex-pupil 
ofiering her gratuitous services as teacher in her old school as a token of 
her gratitude for the education which she had received afford hope for the 
future.’ 

“More advanced countries than India might well be proud of examples 
like these. But what has actually been done to satisfy the undoubted 
demand for more training schools and classes? The Lucknow norma! 
school siUI stands in solitary glory as the one institution of its kind in 
these provinces, and so far as that matter goes, we are in the year of grace 
1913 exactly where wc were 8 years ago when Mr. Chakra varte's committee 
recorded it as its deliberate opintoo that ‘one normal school for each 
educational circle would be none too many’. 

“1 do not know what improvement has been made since 1911 in the 
opening of training classes, as the report of 1912 has either not yet been 
issued or has not reached us. But we know from the answer given by thd 
Hon’ble Mr. O’ Donnell* to a question put by the Hon’ble Dr. Sapru at 
the meeting of the Council held on (he 20(h January last, that another 
normal school is to be shortly opened. While thanking your Honour’s 
Government for the promise conveyed in the answer, I cannot help feeling 
that the opening of only one more school is a'wholly inadequate provision 
for the great demand for teachers in these provinces. We should have 
at least a dozen normal schools and a much larger number of training 
classes attached to other schools.” 

“Passing now from the teachers to the taught, it seems to be practically 
conceded on all hands that, given the necessary funds and the required 
number of teachers, pupils will be forthcoming in increasing numbers. I 
know that my honourable friend the Director of Public Instruction was 
not very optimistic about this in 1910. He then described the situation in 
these and graphic language as follows: — 

‘Altogether the accounts of female education do not make very 
exhilarating reading: they are mainly a tale of difficulties and baffled 
hopes in the attempt to scale a steep wall of prejudice and passive opposi- 
tion.’ 

’Samuel Perry O’. Donnell, b. 1874; entered Indian Civil Service 1896; served in 
the North-Western Provinces; Registrar, Hixli Court 1910; Secretary to Government 
1912; Officer on Special Duty ui Finance Departnint in Government of India, 
1914; d. 1946. 
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dacoitics. The number of cases for disposal rose from 562 lo 674, and 
the number in which fire-arms were employed from 102 to 146, The 
majority of these dacoities were committed by members of the criminal 
tribes, adequate arrangements for whose control is one of the most urgent 
needs of the province. But, making every allowance for the difficulty of 
checking thedepredationsoftbese wandering gangs, the results in many 
districts arc not creditable to the police, and there is ample evidence in 
the report that the vigorous use of the power at their disposal would 
have largely reduced the talc of dacoities. In fact, the Lieutenant- 
Governor regrets to find that the circle inspector is not infrequently 
ready to fold his hands in respect of dacoity, or even to ignore collusion 
between the subordinate police and the dacoits: not only so, but the 
authorities of one district often fail to give those of neighbouring 
districts the co-operation to which they are entitled. Thus in Mainpuri it 
is stated that the police ‘have failed to deal with their own potential, 
'criminals’: in Farrukhabad 'there has been a most discreditable increase 
due almost entirely to retrogression in one inspector’s circle, where there 
has been reason to believe that notorious and dangerous criminals, 
notably a man called Raghur>ath, were working in collusion with the local 
police*; in Elawab ‘the root of the mischief lies in the inability or unwil- 
lingness of the circle inspectors and station olficers concerned to get at 
real potential criminals like Digga Singh and others who are still at large 
and have been allowed to develop into dangerous gang leaders.' The 
districts ofUnaoand Rae Bareli ‘have suffered from lack of proper 
supervision for some years past; serious crime has gone largely unpunished 
and very little use has been made of the preventive sections'; and in 
Cawnpore 'the conduct of (he police of two circles in shutting their eyes 
to the criminal proceedingsof A*cryjrawho wereliving in their jurisdiction 
is a serious blot on the year's vvork . . . For the ineffective supervision of 
circle inspectors there is only one remedy, viz. greater activity in the 
control of their subordinates by the gazetted officers of the police.* The 
Lieutenant-Goveroof after noticing the good services rendered by certain 
Individual oJTlcers proceeds ; — ‘The record contained in tbs present 
report shows that there are a number of districts in which the Super- 
intendents have shown themselves to be supine and wanting in energy. It 
rests with the Inspector-General and Deputy Inspectors-General to 
inspire such officers with a better sense of their duties and responsibili- 
ties. The Lieutenant Gosemor is constrained to regard the existence of 
dacoity within these provinces on the scale reported in 191 1 as a serious 
blot on our administration. It is the first duty of a civilized Oovemment 
such as ours to preserve the countryside from the harassment that results 
from these preslatory gangs of robbers.* 

' Comment on this issupetfluous. Sir John Hewett has here onmiitalc- 
ably shown that the police not only failed Jo do iheir duty, but the 
suKstdinatc nlTicbU actually degenerated Into actual perpetrators and 
abettors of serious crime. WtJlIt nett be asltdtliat a grant be made to 
le.tch Jhoe subordinates their proper sense of dot j?” 

'•The report of 1912 has orrt jet bceniisued, but I hasc every reason 
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to hope that it will reveal a better state of things under the able direction 
ofthe present Inspector-General the Hon’ble Mr. Straight. It must be 
noted that he took charge of his responsible ofhcc only towards the end 
of 1911— the great year of dacoilies.” 

“It has to be conceded that the reclamation of the criminal tribes is in 
itself very desirable. U is impossible for me to .go into details, and by 
referring to the special police grant I have simply said what at the first 
blush would strike an outsider. I do not pin myself down to that or any 
other particular item. All I mean is that by effecting necessary economies 
in the genera! expenditure on the police the small amount of Rs. i.l5 
lakh could be easily saved out ofthe huge total allotment of Rs. 12410000. 

“My alternative suggestion is that the money may be found by 
deducting the expenditure on civil works. Here again I will make no 
attempt to specify any particular item, but bontent myself with the general 
remark that some of the many new buildings determined on, for the 
ensuing year, rtxay safely be left out of the programme. If we have been 
able to do without these buildings so far, wc can easily do without them 
for another year." 

"Before 1 sit down 1 must gratefully acknowledge the additional 
allotment of Rs. 70,000 by.the Government of India to female education 
for the coming year and thank Your Honour for the contemplated 
appointment of a committee to consider the whole subject of primary 
education. But, as will have been seen from what 1 have already submit- 
ted, even this munificent grant added to the already liberal provision 
made in the estimates falls far short of the requirements of the case. 
Indeed, with the further grant that I ask for being thrown In we shall 
only be able to make a beginning I would therefore beg your Honour 
to find more money if possible for the greatest and noblest work that 
canfall to any Government. vU. the uplifting of the women of the land 
it governs.” 


129. Writunand Oral Evidence Recorded by Motilal Nehru Before the 
RoyalCommisswn on the Public Services in India, April 4, J9I3f 

46441. {!) What isyojArri^w.nn?,5»‘‘Alvr«wvt.wi'C\f'J^bfi/wesent system 
of recruitment by open competitive examination in England for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in principle? 

Commission on the Public Services in Mia. Apptndix to ihe Report of the 

Comrmjsionfrj, voi tX, Minutes of Eridenee relating to the Indian and Protliieial 
Ciyii Sernces toAen at lucknovfrom 3/sf March to 7lh. April I9J3, with Appendices 
(London, 1914), pp 335.17 

In 1912, the Btiush Gervernment appointed a Royal Commission on the Public 
Services m India under the chairmanship of tord Islmston, Other members were 
Ramsay MacDonald, Urd Ronaldshay, Herbert Fisher, Sir Valentine Chirol. G K. 
Gokhale, Sir Abdur Rahim etc. The report-of the Commission was ready in 1915 
but was published in 1917. 
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Subject to what I have to say later on, 1 accept the present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examiaation in England for the fndian 
Civil Service as generally satisfactory in principle. 

46442. (2) What respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty 
in detail, and what alterations would you suggest? 

The principal defect of the present system is that it has failed to secure 
to Indians their proper sharein the administration of their own country. 
The alterations I would suggest, will appear from my answer to question 
(6). There are also certain other matters in which the present systeiti is 
capable of iiaprovement. These will be noted in answer to the questions 
relating to those matters. 

46443. (3) Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “Natives 
of India” and of other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? If not, what 
alteration do you recommend? 

With the alterations I have to suggest later on the system is equally 
suitable for the admission of “Natives of India” and of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

46444. (4) Do you consider that the combination of the open competi- 
tive examination for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Qvi] Service is or is nor to the advantage of Indian interests? 
Please give your reasons. 

I would continue the combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colooial Civil Services with that for the Indiart Civil 
Service except in regard to certain subjects which in my opinion should be 
made compulsory for candidates for (he latter. The combination in other 
respects will be to the advantage of Indian interests as it will keep the 
tone and standard of the examination for the Indian Civil Service on a par 
with that of the other Civil Services of the Empire. Further it will be more 
desirable to keep as large a proportion of the British public interested in 
these examination as possible and (his I apprehend will not be the case if 
separate examinations are held. 

46445. (5) If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by 
an open competitive examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. 

In my opinion no system of recruitment to the public services is less 
open to objection than that of competitive examination and I strongly 
oppose any other alternative. 

46446. (6) In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examinations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? 

The almost universal desire of the educated community for simultaneous 
examinations in India and England is in the circumstances very natural. 
Indeed the strict justice of the case requires that the examination for the 
Indian Civil Serviceshould be held onlyin India. But there are practical 
difticulties in the way and these cannot, in my opinion, be surmounted by 
merely holding the examination in both countries. A time may come, and 
I hope and trust it is not far distant, when the Indian Universities will not 
turn out men in nn respect inferior to the best product of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, but it is not yet. This is conceded by the advocates of simul- 
taneous examinations, every one of whom insists on an European training 
of the candidate after he is selected in India. As to this 1 have only to say 
that I do not believe in a person qualifying himself for a post after he has 
. got it. 

The fact, however, remains that the present system has practically shut 
out Indians from the Service and that there are and have been many 
deserving Indians who, if they had the same facilities as their fellow sub- 
jects have in England, would not only have found easy admission into the 
Service but succeeded in living up to its best traditions. It is obviously 
the duty of the Government to afford such men the facilities they require 
and the question is how can this be best done without In any way lower- 
ing the efficiency of the Service? 

Substantial reform in this direction is so urgently required that though 
the proposed system of simultaneous examinations does not appeal to me 
in its entirely yet I would readily support it if no other scheme to meet 
the necessity of the case could be devised. 

In my opinion the fairest jvay of meeting the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians without prejudice to any other class of His Majesty’s subjects is to 
put them on a footing of equality with British candidates before, and not 
after, the competitive lest is applied. In order to do this I would suggest 
the holding of a preliminary competitive examination in India open to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. The syllabus for this examination 
will be similar to that of the Indian Civil Service examination but a lower 
standard of knowledge than is necessary for the latter will be required. I 
would fix the age-limits for this examination between 17 and 19 and 
would awardaxcholarshipof£200ayearto each of the first 25 or 30 
successful candidates oa the list tenable for three years at an English 
University. The advantages of holding such an examination are — 

(i) That it will be open to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty 
without any restriction, and thus effectually close the door against all 
complaint. 

(ii) That it will be the fairest way of selecting the maximum number of 
the vcrypick of the Indian youths, year by year, who can hope to have a 
reasonable chance of success at the open competitive examination in 
England. 


(ill) That selected candidates will proceed to England at the proper 
age to acquire those characteristics which are essentially British and the 
maintenance of which I consider absolutely necessary in the interest of 
good gosernmenl in India. 

(tv) That uhile after such selection the Indian candidates will be better 

able to fight their own battles with British candidates on equal terms, the 
latter will not in any way be handicapped. 

I would prefer selection for scholarships by special examination to 
selection by Universities for three reasons, viz: — 

1. A special examination, more particularly the viva vocc part of it, 
»ill better bring out the real worth of the candidate and his aptitude for the 
work before him than an University degree. 
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deeply saturated with "Indian characteristics” that there is no room for 
any other. By saying this I must not be taken to overrate the characteristics 
of the one people and under-rate those of the other. I think the best of 
both is essential to a member of the Indian Civil Service, English or 
Indian, and if I lay stress here on British characteristics it is because I am 
dealing with thecase of Indians. Besides, it must, in my opinion, be accepted 
as axiomatic that the British Administration in India must continue to 
h3»e a pronounced British tor>cand character and too much stress cannot 
belaid on Indians acquiring that character as a habit, while they are 
capable of doing so. In order therefore to make simultaneous examina- 
tions acceptable I would reduce (he age far the competitive examination 
from 22-24 to 19-21 and enlarge the period of probation in England for 
Indians from one to three years* which must be passed at one of the older 
Universities. In my opinion at least three years’ training and experience 
in Europe is absolutely indispensable. This in effect is the scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr. J.N. Gupta* (Bengal) in his evidence before the Com- 
mission with this variation, that \ would have no fixed percentage of 
'Indians, who must take their clunce with others having regard to their 
position in the single list. I would on no account allow the Indian 
members of the Service to bear the stamp of inferiority which must 
necessatily be the case if a fixed number of Indians is admitted every year 
without reference to their position on the general list. Similarly, I would 
put no limit on the number of Indians entering the Service. Theoretically, 
there is no difference between two men who have come in by the same 
door and presumably possessthcsamcqualifications. Practically there Is no 
danger oflndians swamping the Service to the exclusion of Europeans, who 
are. and will always be, quite capable of holding their own in fair com- 
pention. 

46447. (7) \Vh3l would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed 
proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of separate examinations in India, or by 
means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces 
in India? If >ou favour such a scheme wihat proportions do you recem- 
menj? 

1 am strongly opposed to any scheme of separate examinations for 
“Natives of India". In order to maintain the same level of efficiency in 
the service it is essential that there should be one and the same method of 
recrmtrr.cnl for all who seek entrance to it. 

46448 (S) If you do noiapprovcof simultaneous or separate examina- 
tions m India are you in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to the Indian Civil Service 
by means of (a) nominaijon,-(b) combined nominaiion and examination, 
(c) any other method? If so, describe fully what system you would 
recommend, la particular do you consider it desirable that all ckisses 

•ttuirihtra Milh Cur<a. »«i»ed in Bensat anU fjM Ik-nral and Asvim as a civil 
ddexiie of Gt.mnmcni of l> tn'crnilit>nal labour Conference, 

1921; Chjxmin. Cikvtu CcHToraiion. 1922. 
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and communities should be represented in the appointments so made? If 
so, how would you give effect to this principle? I am not in favour of (a) 
nomination, (b) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method than competitive examination, for reasotjs already given. 

The representation of classes and communities is in my humble 
judgment a fetish which is mainly responsible for much of the unrest and 
discontent which has prevailed in the country in the past. It finds no 
place in either the Statute of 1833 or the gracious Proclamation of 1858, 
rightly looked upon by the people as the foundation of their rights and 
liberties. Had every class and community been told to expect nothing 
but strict justice on equal terms with other classes and communities the 
mutual recriminations of recent years would have been avoided and the 
time and energy spent in vilifying each other would have been utilized 
in ameliorating the social, moral, and economic condition of the country. 
Whatever may be said of communal representation in the Municipal and 
Legislative Councils of the Empire, or even in the filling up of posts in the 
subordinate services, the introduction of the rule in the recruitment of 
the highest Judicial and Executive Service of the land is thoroughly 
Indefensible. Merit alone should be the guiding principle of admission to 
this Service as merit alone can secure the administration of that even- 
handed justice which is Che strongest bulwark of the British Empire in 
India. 

I am, therefore, strongly opposed to any scheme which seeks to 
introduce the principle of communal representation in the recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

46449. (9) If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that "Natives of India" should still be eligible for appointment in 
England? 

I am not in favour of any system of "part recruitment” of the Indian 
Civil Service by "Natives of India” in India or elsewhere on any fooling 
different to that on which other natural-born subjects of His Majesty are to 
be recruited. I have recommended simultaneous examination subject to the 
conditions stated above as an alternative in case my own scheme is not 
accepted, but in either case I would have only one list to select from and 
that in the order of merit. If there are Indians, and [ hope there will be 
many, who go to England to prosecute their studies and choose to appear 
for the competitive examination held there, I see no reason why they 
should be told to go back to India and appear at the Preliminary Examina- 
tion suggested by me or the simultaneous examination proposed to be 
held in India. There being no limit for Europeans there should be none 
for Indians. 

46450. (10) Would you regard any system of selection in India which 
you may recommend for young men who are "Natives of India”, as being 
in lieu of or as supplementary to the present system of promoting to 
listed posts of officers of Provincial Civil Service? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service? 
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In so far as the Judicial line is concerned I would continue the “listed 
posts” which are now merged in the Provincial Service as heretofore, and 
abolish the rest in view of what I have to say in answer to question (18). 

I recommend no change in the existing arrangement in regard to the 
Executive line. 

46451. (11) Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment , 
for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose? 

Members of the Indian Civil Service should, in my opinion, be required 
to elect for the Judicial branch within the first three years of their 
appointment. On such election tbqf should be given jurisdiction to try 
civil suits usually heard by Munsifs and also criminal cases as Magistra- 
tes No executive or police functions of any kind should thereafter be 
entrusted to them. When they rise to be Assistant Judges they should 
have the same jurisdiction on the civil side as a Subordinate Judge. , 

46452. (12) Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of 
the term "Natives of India" in section 6 of the Government of India Acts, 
1870(33 Viet, c.3), as including "any person bom and domiciled within 
the Dominions of His Majesty Inlndia, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only", irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European descent? If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter. 

I am satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term "Natives 
of India” but am not satisfied with the term itself. If "Natives of India" 
arc henceforth called “Indians” it will be a graceful concession to Indian 
public opinion and will not affect the definition. 

46453. (13) If the system of recruitment by open competitive examina- 
tion in England is retained, state the age-limits that you recommend for 
candidates at such examination, giving your reasons. 

1 would adhere to the present age-limits if the scheme I have proposed 
in answer to question (6) is accepted, hut would recommend reduction 
to 19-21 if simultaneous examinations are allowed to be held in India and 
England. In case of no change in the existing system I would keep the 
age-limits as they are. My reasons for this opinion will appear from my 
answer to question (6). 

46454. (14) What in your oi«Bionis the most suitable age at which 
junior Civilians recruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India? 

1 think 26 is the most suitable age at which junior Civilians recruited in 
England should commence their ofiicial duties in India. 

46455. (15) What age-limits for the open competitive examination In 
England would best suu candidates who arc Natives of India, and for what 
reasons’ Do you recommend any difTcrentiation between the age-limits 
for Natives of India and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

1 think 22-24 are the most suitable age-limits for the open competitive 
examination in England both for "Nativesof India” and other natural- 
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born subjects ofHis Majesty andiwouldmake no differentiation in this 
respect. 

46456. (16) What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authori- 
zed syllabus of subjects and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination? 

I would add Indian History and Hindu and Muhammadan Law, assign- 
ing SOO'matks to each, to the authorized syllabus and make them compul- 
sory • in the competitive examination for all candidates who offer 
themselves for the Indian Civil Service. In my opinion if is essential for 
all members of the Indian Civil Service to have a thorough knowledge of 
Indian History. I would assign the same marks to Sanskrit and Arabic as 
to Latin and Greek. 

46457. (17) Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competi- 
tive examination in England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, state them and give reasons? 

I do not think any differentiation is necessary. 

46458. (18) Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be 
reserved by statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons? 

I would reserve the following posts for members of the Indian Civil 
Service;— 

/ Executive Branch. 

(i) Memberships of the Board of Revenue. 

(ii) Divisional Commissionersbips. 

These in my opinion arc wholly unnecessary in provinces where there 
are Boards of Revenue, but if they are retained 1 would reserve them for 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

(iii) Collectorships. 

With the exception of a few which may be set apart as prize posts for 
subordinate officers of proved merit and ability I would reserve all these 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

By reason of their qualification and training the members of the Indian 
Civil Service would, in my opinion, be eminently fitted for the discharge 
of the responsible duties of the posts mentioned above. I do not 
think there is any other class of public servants in India who can be said 
to possess the same qualifications for those posts. I have provided for 
exceptional cases of individuals possessing the necessary ability by setting 
apart a few prize posts for them. 

JJ Judiaal Branch. 

1 would recruit District and Sessions fudges in the following propor* 
tion: — 

Tv^enty per cent by promofioo from the Provincial Service. 

Forty-five percent by direct appointment of barristers and vakils of 
not less than five years’ standing. 

This will secure a preponderance of (rained lawyers which in my 
opinion is essential and will also do away with the necessity of having 
“listed posts” for members of the Provincial Service. I consider the 
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proportion of 35 per cent for the Indiitn Civil Service to be adequate. 

I do not recognize the neccs«ty or deurability of the Indian Civil 
Service being represented as such 'on the High Court Bench, and am 
strongly opposed to any consideration based on the supposed claims of 
communities or services being allowed to weigh in the appointment of 
Judges of the highest courts of the country. No one has a vested right in 
these appointments and only such as are qualified by ability, experience, 
and character should find a place on the Bench of these courts. No 
Member of any Service can, in my opinion, have the training and the 
experience of a lawyer who has practised his profession with distinction 
and eminence before different Judgesfor a considerable number of years. 
The analogy of Continental methods of recruitment of Judges cannot 
hold good in India. So far we have advanced on British lines. The Bench 
and the Bar are permeated by British ideals and traditions and if we are 
to advance further it can only be on British lines. The great majority of 
High Court Judges should therefore come from among practising lawyers. 
It is these who have made the English Bench the admiration of the world. 
At the same time I would not ignore real worth and merit wherever it U 
found and for this reason would recommend the appointment of not more 
than two members of the Indian Civil Service, and not more than one 
member of the Provincial Service to the High Court Bench, if all the 
Judges of the High Court recommend by unanimous resolution that such ’ 
appointment should be made. But ^ would not earmark any Judgeships 
of the High Court for any class, community or Service. 

46459. (19) Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European 

subjects of His Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of the 

civil administration? If so. to what proportion of the posts included in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be admitted? 

I would make no distinction between European and Indian subjects of 
His Majesty. Any such distinction is contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858. Fitness is the only 
te^ 1 would employ and as I have already pointed out European 
subjects of His Majesty would never be found lacking in numbers or 
fitness. It is therefore quite unnecessary to prescribe a minimuirt even if 
such minimum be considered desirable. 

46460. (20) Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the 
present s^tem under which Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
ndian OviJ Service cadre partly through the rtiediunj^f an open 
^nTn^dT?'^^ '’‘^""nation in England, and partly by special arrangement 

1 do not approve the existing “special arrangements” and would 
^ mentioned in answer to question (18) instead. 

P® you consider that the old system of appointment of 
^ Civilians” under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if 
, w a method of recruitment would you recommend?, 
am strongly opposed to the revival of the old system of appoint- 
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ment of “Statutory Civilfans'’. It has been tried and found wanting. No 
more experiments need be made. 

46462. (22) If the system of recruiting military officers in India for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province would you advise its reintroduction or introduc- 
tion, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted? 

The system of recruiting military officers for Posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has never existed in the province of Agra and I am not in 
favour of its introduction in future. It was in vogue in Oudh up till about 
lOyearsago and I do not think thepeopleof Oudh are any the worse 
off without it. I am therefore not in favour of the system being reintro- 
duced in Oudh. 

46463. (23) Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to 
the recruitment of military officers, or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian Services? 

It follows from my answer to the preceding question that I will have 
no selection of officers from the other Indian Services for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre except as pointed out in my answer to question 

(IS). ' 

46464. (24) What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, 
ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to 
be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of the Provin- 
cial Civil Service can properly be appointed? 

I have dealt with this point in my answer to question (18). 

46465. (25) Arc you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes 
that Natives of India, other than members oflhe Provincial Civil Service 
or statutory civiliaas, may be appointed to One-quatter of the listed 
posts? 

No, For reasons see my ansvver to question (Ig). 

46466. (26) Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial Civil Service7 

Yes. But I would gradually abolish the “listed posts” and include the 
“merged posts” in the Provincial Civil Service cadre. 

46467. (28) Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any 
points relating to the system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing questions? 

I strongly advocate a complete separation of the executive and judicial 
functions of the Indian Civil Service. The two services should be separa- 
tely recruited and no functions whichstrictly belong to the one should on 
any account be exercised by the other. Such separation is, m my opinion, 
the crying need of the country and no reform can be complete without it. 

46468. (29) Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian 
Civil Service by open competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service? 

I think It is very desirable that they should. 

46469. (30) If so, how long, in your opinion should this period be, 
and what course of study should be- prescribed for the 'probationers? 
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I would fix the period of probation at two years and revert to the old 
course of study prescribed forthc final examination ofI89I with the 
addition of the following subjects to the Law of India: — 

1. Law of Mortgage and Transfer of Property. 

2. Land Tenures in India and Rent and Revenue Laws. 

1 have proposed the desirability of making Indian History and Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law compulsory at the competitive examination for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 

If my proposal is accepted 1 would omit these subjects from the final 
examination but if it is not I would retain them. 

46470. (31) Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary 
between the course of study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other naturahborn subjects of His Majesty? 

If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend? 

1 do not consider any differentiation necessary. 

46471. (32) Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruc- 
tion could best be spent in England or in India? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of natives of India and of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? 

The probationers’ course of instruction in the case of “Natives of 
India” should be spent in England and in that of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty in India. For the latter, attendance at Indian 
Courts of law may mutatis mutandis be substituted for attendance at 
English Courts of law as required by the rules for the examination 
of 1891. 

46472. (33) Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place 
in India, acollege for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian services recruited in England? 

It is very desirable to train probationers to which they are assigned and 
I do not think it will be advisable (o start a college for the whole of India. 
Suitable arrangements should in my opinion be made with the Indian 
Universities and the existing colleges. 

46473. (34) Do you think it desirable that each provincial Govern- 
ment should arrange for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre? 

This and the next question, as I understand them, overlap each other, 

and the term^rohationiu: vjyns,»«.7jR.»«,'w,’us'vL'i<wx.*ni'!»'A”iHtd/ffiwv2r,*fi- 

that in which it is used m the previous questions. The answers I have 
already given relate to probationers before they enter service and forlhe 
training of these it would be desirable for Provincial Governments to make 
the necessary arrangements for the whole period of their probation at 
some suitable centre. The case of those who have already.entered service is 
different and for these the best training in my opinion would be to attach 
them by turns to the High Court as judgment— writers and personal 
assistants to the Registrar, to senior ofiicers in the executive and judicial 
services of the province and to the Legal Remembrancer, Government 
Advocates, and senior Government Pleaders. I would attach “Natives of 
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India” to European raenabers of the services last-mentioned and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty to Indian ofljccrs. The latter should 
be required to acquire facility in speaking the vernacular of the province as 
educated menandlearn how to treatlndians with courtesy and considero' 
tion and how to avoid offending their feelings and prejudices. They should 
be expected to converse in the vernacular with theofScer to whom they are 
attached and the latter should be instructed to insist upon this being done. 

46474 (35). Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the 
training of junior officers of the Indmn Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? Jf cot, what change should, in your 
opinion, he introduced? 

I have made my suggestions in answer to the previous quesiion. 

46475. (36) Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in 
the knowledge of the Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes? Are you satisfied that 
European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could 
this best be remedied? 

I am not satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service 
attain to an adequate proficiency in the study of tbe Indian languages. 
Most of them come to the end of their career in India without acquiring 
^en a rudimentary knowledge of the vernacular of the province in which 
they have spent their life-time. The reason of this is that with tbe spread 
of English education in the country there have been fewer and fewer 
opportunities for Europeans to converse with Indians in their own langu- 
age. The old type of Hindu or Muhammadan gentleman who, without 
knowini a word of English, was tbe embodiment of true oriental culture, 
is fast dying out and the English-speaking mao with English ways is 
taking his place. The European officer finds it necessary to speak the 
vernacular only when he comes in contact with the ignorant classes 
and as a consequence is out of touch with the style of language used by 
the upper classes. But the artificbl barriers which exist between 
Europeans and Indians are in my opinion equally responsible for tbe 
existing state of things. What is required is o free inlet-course between 
(be two classes on equal terms. This will greatly depend on the treatment 
accorded to Indians by Europeans and no specific remedy can be sugges- 
ted. Tbe suggestion I have made of attachlngyoung Civilians to experienc- 
ed senior Indian officers will considerably improve matters. But the teal 
solution of the problem must be left to tbcmulual efforts that are now 
being made and I hope will continue to be made in cultivatinga better 
understanding between the two peoples. 

For the present all that can be done is to encourage the study of books 
in modern colloquial Hindustani (both Hindi and Urdu) which arc now 
numerous. I would institute an additional examination for all members 
of the Indian Civil Service in somewhat more advanced Hindustani than 
is now ofTcred by junior Civdbns In the higher standard examination and 
would hold this additional examination after 5 years’ service. Ifthisis 
decided upon the proper course of study can easily be determined. 
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46476. (37) Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary 
to improve the proficiency in the knowledge of Jaw of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommendations applicable 


I 


to all ofiicers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch? 

For the purpose of securing general improvement and proficiency in the 
knowledge of law in all members of the Indian Civil Service it is in my 
opinion enough to revert the old practice of 2 years’ probation with the 
wider range of study I have already suggested. The special arrangements 
I consider necessary for ofilcers selected for the Judicial branch have been 
indicated by me in my answers to questions (1 1) and (34). 

46477. (38) Do you recommend any special course of study in law in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial branch? 

It is very desirable that officers selected for the Judicial branch should 
keep up their study of law but this must depend on the inclination of 
individuals. I am not prepared to prescribe a course of study with a view 
to further examination but have, so far as appeared to me possible, made 
due provision to secure the necessary proficiency by widening the range of 
study for the final examination and introducing a system of training as 
Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, and Assistant Judges. 

46478. (39) Do you recommend any special training in subordinate 
judicial posts in India for officers selected for the Judicial branch? If so, 
please give details? 

Yes. I have given details in my answers to questions (II) and (34). 
46479. (40) Is any difTefeniiation desirable in a system of training after 
appointment in India between members of (he Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend? 

Ido not think any difTerentiation is necessary except that “Natives of 
India" should receive their training under European officers and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty under Indian officers. 

46480. (42) Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service who arc Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European 
and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent? If so, piease state 
your proposals. 

For purposes of probation and training 1 would pul “Natives of India" 
who are of mixed European and Indian descent or of unmixed descent on 
thewrae footing as other natural-born subjects nf Uis Majtsty wbo arc 
not • Natives of India". I have already stated my proposals in regard to 
each. Piease refer to my answers to questions to (34) and (40). 

46481. (45) Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance, 
introduced in 1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality or domi- 
cile, should be abolished, and if so, under what conditions? Should such 
abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants? 

I would abolish all invidious distinctions between members of the same 
semets depending on nationality or domicile and allow increased salaries 
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to the present recipients of exchange compensation allowance as well as 
to future entrants. 

46482. (46) If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form 
of increased salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant of a similar 
increase of salary to those members of the service who now draw no ex- 
change compensation allowance? 

I would have the same scale of salaries for all members of the same 
service whether they draw exchange compensation allowance or not. 

46483. (47) Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approximately at 
the rate of tWo-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service? 

1 would increase the salary of Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Service from two-thirds to three-fourths of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service. But in cases where an 
officer of the Provincial Service is a member of the same Court as an 
officer of the convenaoted service, e.g. the court of the Judicial Commis- 
siosec of Oudh, no distinction should he made and the same salary should 
be given to both. 

Written Answers Relating to the Provincin} Civil Service. 

46484. (51) Piease refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046- 
1058, dated the 19th August 19)0, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced 
as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommen- 
dations to make for their alteration? 

The conditions stated in the Government of India Resolution cited in 
the question are not in tny opinion suitable. I would recruit the Provin- 
cial Civil Service by open competitive examination. If the system of 
recruitment by competitive examination is good enough for the Indian 
Civil Service, I do not see why it should not be equally satisfactory for 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

46485. (52) In particular, are the roles for the recruitment of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service in force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their altcraUon? 

The rules are not at all satisfactory. Recruitment by open competitive 
examination is the only safe allcrnative I can suggest. 

46486, (S3) Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil 
Service should ordinarily be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs? 

I think so. 

46487. (54) Are all classes and commuiuties duly represented in your 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider that this is desirable; and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure Ibis object? 

There are endless squabbles going on between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans on the subject of proper representation of the two communities in 
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the Provincial Civil Service of these provinces. Each class complains that 
the other is over-represented and no end of statistics is called for from 
the Government at the meetings of the Local Legislative Council. I confess 
I am unable to say what the real fact is as the whole question is so annoy- 
ing to me that 1 have never taken the trouble to go into figures. As I 
have already stated, I am strongly opposed to class and communal repre- 
sentation in the public service of the country. If however such represen- 
tation is considered necessary. I would recommend that 75 per cent 

of posts be filled up by open competitive examination and the remaining 
25 per cent by nomination afterthc results of the open competition are 
published. The nominations will, of course, be made with a view to adjust 
the proper proportion of the communities who have failed to secure their 
proportionate share at the open competition. In any case I would not 
allow the representation of any community in excess to the proportion it 
bears to the total population. 

46488. (57) To what extent are the functions of the officers of the 
Executive and Judicial branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen- 
tiated? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direction? 

The only differentiation is that ofilcers on the Civil side, v/r, Munsifs, 
Subordinate Judges, Judges of Courts of Small Causes, and Assistant 
Judges, have no executive duties to discharge, while those on the Criminal^ 
and Revenue side, v/«. Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, have « 
a curious jumble of fuactiorts to perform. As in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service, the complete separation ofthe executive from the judicial 
functions is urgently called for in the Provincial Civil Service also. 

46489, (58) Are you satisfied with the present designation “the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service”? If not, what would you suggest? 

Yes. 

46490. (59) Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by 
the Public Service Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should be 
adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the odicers appointed? If not, what principle do 
you reeommed? 

Yes. 

46491. (60) Arc the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial 
Civil Service of your province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions. in. the. Qj)jfjy:s. W itdi. -Wntfi {ffiertfi-ions -you tc- 

commend? 

^ Starting salary of a Munsif or Deputy Collector at 

s. and the maximum salary of a Subordinate Judge or Deputy 
t^llcctor of the highest grade at Rs. 1,200 per month. Judges of Courts 
or Small Causes should have a salary of Rs. 1,500 per month. The pre- 
sent salaries do not attract the best available men. 

approve ofthe arrangement by wWch officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-third of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
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of tbe Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments? 

No. Please see my answer to question (47). 

Oral Evidence 

46493. (Chairman.) You are an Advocate of (he High Court, Allaha- 
bad, and a member of the I.egisJative Council of these provinces? 

Yes. 

46494. You arc also President of the United Provinces Congress 
Committee? 

Yes. 

46495. Your scheme for the further admission of Indians into the 
Service is to have a preliminary e;iamination in India for candidates 
between the ages of 17 and 19, open to atl natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? 

Yes. 

46496. And then successful candidates, to the number of 25 or 30, 
would be awarded scholarships of £ 200 3 year, tenable for three years, 
enabling them to go in for the competitive examination in London? 

Yes, 

46497. So that you would have at the University in course of time 
between 75 and 90 scholars? 

Yes, In tbe third year and thereafter. 

46498. Tbe examination which you propose to hold in India for the 
Scholarships is to be an open examination for the whole of India, is it not? 

Yes, without restriction of any kind whatever; open to all the subjects 
of His Majesty. 

46499. You ate opposed to any form of nomination combined with 
examination? 

1 am strongly opposed to noroination of any kind, 

46500. What is your main reason against combining preliminary nomi- 
nation with an examination? 

In my opinion nomination is simply an euphemism for favouritism. It 
maybe that with certain people, with certain Selection Boards, so to 
speak, noroination may be very satisfactory, but the very principle involves 
the possibility of jobbery, and I would exclude it altogether. 

46501 . Can you not conceive any form of nominating Board which 
would be free from those vices? 

1 do not think it is impossible or inconceivable but I object to the 
principle. 

46502. How many candidates do you anticipate would enter for your 
examination for scholarships, if you opened it to the whole of India? 

In the beginning there would be a very small nurnber, but I suppose as 
time goes on the numbers will increase. 

46503. Why do you think there would be very few candidates at first? 

It would require special preparation. As things c.xist now there are no 
opportunities for such special preparation. When the examination be- 
comes established there will be tnstctutcons growing op all over the country 
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where special facililies will be afforded for preparation for this examination. 

46504. I should have thought that the fact that it was for the whole of 
India would have induced a very large number to have a try for it? 

When I say that there would be a amaU number, I mean speaking com* 
paratively. To begin with it would be a comparatively small number, 
but It will swell. 

46505. The examination you propose is somc-what on the lines of the 
Indian Civil Service examination, only a rather lower standard? 

Yes. 

46506. Of whom would you suggest that the examining board should 
consist? 

It need not necessarily be subject to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
There might be examiners appointed from the various Universities. 

46507. You say if this scheme Is not accepted you would prefer simul- 
taneous examinations, and you would like to sec the age-limit reduced 
from 17 to 19. and three years probation in England to foljow? 

The age-limit which I have mentioned Is a slip. I have handed in to 
the Secretary, 1 would make it 19 to 21. I put down 17 to 19 forthc 
preUminacy examination. 

46508. Why have you changed the age? 

It was not my intention. It was simply a slip. 

46f09. Would not the age of 19 to 21 come into conflict with the 
University course at years after he Is 21? 

In case there is a simultaneous examination at the age of 19 to 21 . 1 
would recommend three years probation in England. 

46510. Do you set great store on that probation in England! 

Ido. 

46511. I notice that you say, “Idonot believe in a person qualifying 
himself for a post after he has got it” That rather implies that you regard 
the first examinatioa as the main test? 

Yes, 1 do. That is my proposal. My scheme I put first. In case it 
does not commend itself to the Commission, then I say the next best thing 
is simultaneous examinations. 

46512. The principle would be the same for both? 

Yes. 

46513. Would you not set very great store on the training which the 
young Civilian should get after he Im passed hvs first pitllminary exami- 
nation? 

Yes; but I should hke him to know that unless he passes his examina- 
tion in England he will be liable to rejection. If he has got his appoint- 
ment in his pocket 1 should not expect the same amount of work from 
him, as 1 otherwise would. 

46514 Do you think that as many Indians would get in through the 
London exattunatwri at the age of to T\ as get In now between the 
ages of 21 and 24’’ 

I should think so. I should think that those who have gotirtsofar 
under the present conditions would get in even if the age limit were 
reduced. 
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46515. You sa> you are strongly against the representation of classes 
and communities in the Public Service. Do you not find any practical 
difficulties with regard to officers of one community being placed in dis- 
tricts inhabited by another community? 

There is hardly any district in these provinces which is composed of 
one community only. There are generally both the communities, and 
there may be a preponderance of one community in one district and a 
preponderance of another community in another district; but I do not see 
that any difficulty would be occasioned by a Hindu, for instance, being 
appointed to a district where the preponderance was Muhammadans, and 
vice versa. 

46516. Would you make any distinction in the matter of communal 
representation as between the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service? 

No. I would not. 

46517. You do not regard it as more important to consider that aspect 
with reference to the Provincial Civil Service than with reference to the 
Indian Civil Service? 

I think it is equally wrong In principle to introduce communal repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Service and the Indian Civil Service. 

46S18. You yourself make certain provisions with regard to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and you say that 75 per cent are to be admitted by 
open competition and 25 per cent by nomination? 

' Yes, that is in case it is held that some sort of communal representa- 
tion roust be introduced. Even then 1 would have 75 per cent by the 
open competitive examiriaflon; and the balance after the examination. 
Any deficiency in any community might be made op out of the 25 per 
cent. 

46519. You make that concession against yout own better judgment? 

It is against my own prindplc. If I am held to be wrong, and if some 
sort of communal representation is introduced, I should still have the 
greater majority coming in by the open competition. 

46520. You are satisfied with the present statutory definition of the 
term “Natives of India”; but you would like to substitute the term 
“Indian”? 

Yes. 

46521. Would not this introduce a complication with regard to the 
members of the domiciled community? 

I do not see how. They will all be Indians. » 

46522. Your alteration of title would not imply the exclusion of 
members of (he domiciled community? 

No, I would define “Indians” in the same sense as “Natives of India” 
and comprehend the same classes. 

46^23. You would gradually abolish the listed posts and include the 
merged posts in the Provincial Civil Service cadre. I do not quite under- 
stand what you mean by that. The merged posts are already included in 
the Provincial Civil Service cadre? 

Yes. 
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46524. Would you leave the present listed posts in the Indian Civil 

Service cadre? , , . 

I would obliterate the- distinction between the merged and unmerged 

posts altogether, those that are merged posts are not listed posts at all. I 

would abolish the listed posts gradually; and when the listed posts are 
abolished there would be no more posts which are merged and posts 
which are not merged. _ . • i c • 

46525. Are you speaking of the posts merged in the Provincial Service, 
or listed posts? . u 

I am speaking of listed posts as a whole. I would gradually abolish 
listed posts, and those which have been merged in the Provincial Civil 
Service cadre I would retain in that cadre. 

46526. On the other hand, you would add a grade or two to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service? 

Yes. 

46527. A Rs. 1,000 and a Rs. 1,200 grade for Subordinate Judges? 

Yes. 

46528. Do you think that the Provincial Civil Service would appreciate 
that more than the present listed posts with the somewhat higher status 
attached to them? 

Ido not know what the Provincial Civil Service would thlnkofit. My 
idea is to include in the Provincial Civil Service cadre the listed posts 
which are now reserved as special prizes. Those would be special prizes 
for the whole Service; and then there would be the Indian Civil Service 
posts which would ordinarily be reserved for that cadre. It was with a 
view to abolishing the listed posts that 1 have made this suggestion. 

46529. It would simply mean this, that you would bring down the 
listed posts into the Provincial Civil Service instead of leaving them 
•between the Provincial Civil Service and the Indian Civil Service? 

Yes; I would allow the Provincial Civil Service men to be promoted 
direct into the higher Indian Service. 

46530. When they are thus promoted would you give them the status 
of the Indian Civil Service officer without any reservation? 

Yes. 

46531. (Lord Ronaldshay^) The answers which you have given here 
represent the views of the United Provinces Congress Committee? 

No; they represent my own views. 

46532. Under your scheme for recruitmeut you anticipate that most of 
the Indian scholars whom you Would eventually send to England to 
compete at the open examination would prore successful? 

I cannot say as to what proportion of them would be successful, but 
t e whole idea is to give (hem the same facilities as the people have in 
England. 

46533. 1 rather gather from what you said in answer to question (6) 
that one of the great advantages of your plan would be that even the 

1907-16; Member, R<^l Comintssioii on the Public Servii.es in India, 
1912-15; Governor of Rengal. 1917-2% Delegate to the Round Table Conference. 1930 
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greater proportion of them won 

impossible to say what *' gard to yonr answer to qnest- 

46534. (Sir Theodore brLch of the Service? I 

tion (18), what would you do with «■' J ^ Sessions ludge- 

understand you would give 45 per 
ships by direct appointment to legal praetitioners. 

Isas. Will you tell me how you 

They would be selected by the High Court. 

46536. By nomination? 

Yes. .„ia,wmUm for favouritism in that case? 

46537. Would not that be a eophe practitioners and the 

In that ease the H^Sh Court* taow there ar^^p^^ 
public knows thetu too “ „c.t do so. You must depend 

were to select third-rate men. Iheywou 

upon the highest court of the country. selections by 

given to the Bat, that is ^ ^ , fu„[,er ejaminatlon. 

of the Bar. You cannot *“>»" *'™ 

46539. DO you accept it with 

.That is the only possible way »f '‘v „ ,, ,he only possible way? 

• 46540. Do you think it entails rtough in 

For the selection of District Judges from amo g 
nomination is the only available means and therefor 

it. ... „„„ nave proposed are unlike anything 

46541, These proportions whi* y yon give such an un- 

which has been suggested to us ^ Jj^? You say 20 per cent by 

usually small proportion to the C.vil Scrv.c 

'’Tetthat is one-liflh of the and Vakils? 

46542. And you would give half •" of trained lawyers I want 

Yes; because it will secure a , 1 , 1,5 said here, I do not 

trained lawyers to be District u • training as 

believe that any member of any service can n 

practising lawyer, , . . maicial Service can have the same tram- 
46543. Your point is that no Judicia 
ing in the law as the practising lawyer 

Yes. ' . f rhitaicaDUf; Principal 

. 5 ,, Thecaoie Moiison. MduS «»«. 1™-^““'“"'' 

of theM.AO. Collcee, Ahgarh. l**®'*^ ’ -H.icational Conference m IIHH. 

Council. 1903-<M; President, Muhaimncdaii fcoow 
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46544. I gather that you do not attach any value, or next to no value, 
to the three years practice in the profession which is imposed upon 
Munsifs? 

Yes, I do. Six years’ practice would be double its value; and twenty 
years’ practice, will have its own value. 

46545. You give the smallest proportion to the people who start as 
Munsifs, and you give a much larger proportion to the members of the 
Civil Service who have never practised. Why do you do that? 

Because of the other safeguards 1 have imposed, I mean the order 
safeguards for efficiency. If the suggestions I have made arc adopted the 
result would be that men from the Civil Service would have recetved^a 
probation in the High Court, as assistants to registrars, as judgment- 
writers, as Munsifs, and Subordinate Judges. 

46546. In service, but not by actual practice? 

I have attached them also to Ple-idersand Government Advocates. 
46547. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You have h-ad much experience of the 
profession? 

I have been thirty years in it. 

46548. You say that your Bar is a competent Bar? 

I think it is as competent as any other in any of the big centres. 

46549. It has been said that you cannot get really good men for such 
posts as District Judges. What is your experience? You know the profes* 
slon, and you ought to be able to tell us? 

I think there are many men in Allahabad and Lucknow, who are 
perhaps too good for Judgeships. They would not take them up. 

But there are also men who would be very glad to lake such posts, and 
would make good and competent Judges. 

46550. But are they men of sufficient progress and standing in the, 
profession? 

Yes. You will find men of ten or twelve or fifteen years’ standing who 
would be willing to accept such posts. 

46551. Would they have sufficient practice? What practice would 
they have, valuing it by income? 

Evenifaman earns a large income he is likely to take a District 
Judgeship. He has prospects of pension, and there arc other inducements. 

46552. Oo you think that men with between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
income would accept it? 

Yes, I suppose so. 

46553. Are there also men in the District Courts who could be 
considered competent for such places? 

district, but in most districts there 
wou e. For instance, in the districts of Cawnpore and Benares, and 
ot er places like that, there are many competent men. 

6554, Do you think the executive experience which the Joint 
Magistrate has is of much use to him on the Bench? 

I think It is of absolutely no use to him at all. On the contrary, it 
IS a drag upon his judicial frame of mind 
46555. It is a drawback in what way? 
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It is very difficult for him to get rid of the ideas, which he has 
conceived as an executive officer. I do not believe in the training 
of a civilian as a judicial officer while he is doing purely executive 
work. What is claimed for it is that he knows the people. But 
the truth about it, in my opinion, is that he does not know the people as 
they are: he knows them as they arepresented to him. The one test of 
it is that be does not know the language of the country. I have not seen 
more than half a dozen in the whole course of my experience at the 
Bar who can speak the language of the country with any facility. They 
may be able to make themselves understood to Khitmatgars, but 
they would not be able to carry on an ordinary conversation either with 
a villager, because the villagers’ language would be of a different style, 
or with very high class people who live in towns. 

46556. Is it not a fact that when he goes out to camp touring in the 
district he comes into contact with villagers, and talks with them about 
their affairs, and gets to know them in that way? 

I think when the touring time of the officer is divided between 
shooting and holding his kutchery. Shooting comes in very handy. 

46557. In the kutchery he is trying cases? 

When he finds time -he tries cases. He tries them much as he would 
try them at headquarters if he was not on lour. I do not think he goes 
to the houses of the villagers to converse with them. 

46558. Does he acquire some sort of judicial experience when he is 
working as a joint Magistrate, where experience would be of use to 
him as a Judge? 

He does try some criminal cases. 

46559. How fat does the trial of criminal cases befit a man for a Judge’s 
work? 

He may do the work of a Sessions Judge, but not the work of a 
District Judge who tries civil cases. 

46560. What would you say to a system by which in open competition 
one is encouraged to study in law a good deal by marks being assigned to 
that subject, and then say after six or eight years, one is scot to England 
on his study leave to study in the chambers of a Barrister and get called 
to the Bar if possible? Do you think that that would be a very substantia] 
improvement on the present state of things? 

A very great improvement. 

46561. Doyou think after such a study leave he will be able to enter 
upon his judicial duties at once? 

After he has had work for some time, I would give him some civil suits. 

46562. Then he must come back and begin as a Munsif and then as a 
Subordinate Judge? 

Yes, hemighthave appellate jurisdiction later on. 

46563. You lay very great stress upon the necessity of separating 
the executive and the judicial functions. You say that it is a crying need 
in these provinces? 

Yes. 
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46564. What sort of evil arises out of this combined system, in your 
experience? . , 

I do not think there can be any question as to the principle ot it. 

46565. Apart from the question of principle, is it actually abused in 
practice? 

One can only give instances in which injustice has resulted. 

46566. In what direction? 

In the direction of innocent persons being convicted and gutity 

persons being at large— never apprehended. 

46567. You say there are miscarriages of Justice due to this combined 
system? 

Certainly. 

46568. Has it led to any apprehension in the minds of the people 
that the Subordinate Magistrates do not try the criminal cases with 
impartiality on account of their being subordinate to the District 
Magistrate, who is the executive head officer of the district? 

Generally speaking there is no suchapprehension; but in some cases 
where it is supposed that the administration of the district is at stake the 
general impression is that the result of the case is not the resuft of the 
evidence, but for the good of the administration. ' 

46569. Would there be more Important police cases? 

More especially badmasM cases. 

46570. Are cases very frequent under section 110 here? 

One hears frequently of them. 

46571. What are the class of badmashi cases in which you say this 
power is abused? ' 

1 have not much experience of criminal cases. 1 have not laid myself out 
for that work for some years past; but they are the “bad livelihood” cases, 
as they are called, under section 110. A man has been reported upon 
privately. He incurs the displeasure of the lowest police oflicer. The 
police officer conveys it to his superior, and it reaches the Magistrate, 
and he is in the bad books of the Magistrate. The last thing against him 
ends m his conviction under Ibis section, under which he need not be 
proved to have committed any definite offence. 

46572. Are men of any position and aristocracy prosecuted under 
that section? 

Some very important zamindars have been prosecuted. A pardah- 
nas/iin lady has been prosecuted to my knowledge who is closely related 
to the Maharaja of Rewah She was tried, but the charge was subsequently 
withdrawn. The charge was for inciting a breach of the peace. It was 
a case of security for keeping the peace, 

46573. That is under another section, section 107? 

Yes. 

46574 Is that section also brought into request very much? 

Yes. those are the two sections which are very much used. 
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46575. {Mr. S!y^.) Were you born in the United Provinces? 

Yes. 

46576. What is your race or caste? 

I am a Kashmiri Brahman. I was born in Agra, and so was my father 
before me, and my grandfather. 

46577. You werespeaking about the work of the Collectors in camp; 
have you been with a Collector when he has been in camp? 

I have several times visited a CoHector when he has been in camp. 

46578. As a Visitor? 

No, on business. 

46579. Have you appeared incases before Collectors when they have 
been in camp? 

Not only in cases, but what are called executive things; seeing them 
in connection with those sort of things. 

46580. Have you spent some days with them in camp? 

No. I have been there fora day.or for some hours. 

46581. When they go shooting, do you think they have to know 
anything of the language for that purpose? 

The language of the birds, perbapsi 
46582. But not the language of the shikarls'i 

They know enough for that. I do not mean to say that they cannot 
express themselves to the shikari or to the khansama. 

46583. Does the s/i/kuW talk a different language from the language 
of the country? 

The talks very good Hindustani, no doubt. They can express 

to the s/iikorf their intention of going out for the shooting; and perhaps 
they can name the animal that they want to shoot. It does not neces* 
satily follow, if the s/i/kari knows Hindustani, that the man who speaks 
to him knows the same amount of Hindustani. 

46584. In your scheme for the recruitment of District and Sessions 
Judges, you have allowed 20 per cent to the Provincial Civil Service? 

Yes. 

46583. Do you know how many District Judges there arc in these 
provinces at the present lime? I think the Civil List shows that there are 28? 

There has recently been Some increase. I think the number is 31. 

46556. You want 20 per cent of these posts to be listed? 

Yes. 

46587. That would give you about six, would it not? 

Yes. 

46588. At present they have got eight listed in the Provincial Civil 
Service? 

That is after I wrote this 

46589. Do you wish those posts taken away from the Provincial 
Civil Service or not? 


’Sir Frank George Sly, b. IS66; Commissioner of Berar, 190S; Inspector-General 
of Agriculture, 1904-S, Member, Boyal Commission on Indian Public Sersices, 1912; 
Member, Franchise Committee, 1918-19; d. 1928. 
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46590. You would still leave them eight listed posts? 

Yes. They have not been given; they have been set apart. ' 

46591. Do you desire that they should now be taken away from the 
Provincial Civil Service under your 20 pet cent rule, or would you prefer 
the present system? 

That is only a rough proportion, which I have given, in order to 
indicate the preponderance of the members of the Bar, and the 
preponderance of the members of the Ciwl Service over the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service. That was the idea. I do not stick to 20, or 
35, or 45 per cent. It may be 33, or it may be 22 per cent. 

46592 (Mr. Mac-Donald^ With reference to the combination of the 
Home and Indian Civil Service competition you say, "The combination 
in other respects will be to the advantage of Indian interests, as it will 
keep the tone and standard of the eKamination for the Indian Civil 
Service on a par with that of the other Civil Services of the Empire". As 
a matter of fact, when these examinations were separate, was not the 
Indian Civil Service regarded as the superior competition? You do not 
know when the combination took place? 

I am not aware of that. 

46593. Doyou think that your second argument in favour of keeping 
them together in this way as it keeps up the British interest in the exami- 
nation, IS a sound one? 

My idea was that if the Civil Service examination was separated from 
the other services, the Home and Colonial, that section of the British 
public who are interestecl in the latter examinations would lose touch with 
the former. 

46594. Do you take the view that it Is very desirable that the men who 
come out here should really be interested In India, and not merely be 
interested in making a living? 

Certainly. 

46595. So, to that extent, would not that point rather to the old 
custom of having the two examinations? 

My whole object in putting that down was, that if the examinations 
were held together the field of likely persons who might come out to India 
would be cnlatgcd, and persons who might possibly not think of coming 
out to India might, on account of this combination, do so, and that they 
would really be interested in the country. In this way India would have 
men coming out here interested in the country . ' 

46596. You would not extend your field of selection so wide? 

arge percentage would consist of people who are not interested in 
t e countryat all. They would sit for another examination, and failing to 
other Indian appointments. 

. If that is the effect of the combination, may I take it that you 
would be opposed to the combination? 

first Labour Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
1923-24 and 1929-31. d. 1937 ' 
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Certainly; if that is the effect. 

46598. You give us a scheme for scholarships and so on. Have you 
any objection to this sort of method; that you have your simultaneous 
examination at the earlier age, and then send your successful men home 
to England for a two, or perhaps a three years’ training, and then at the 
end of that period have a very stiff test examination; Jetting it be clearly 
understood that those men who did not come up to a high standard ia 
that test examination would have to get appointments somewhere else, 
either in the Provincial Civil Service or elsewhere? 

The only objection to that is that you would make a differentiation 
between Englishmen and Indians. 

46S99. The Englishman would go through exactly the same process? 

I Would have no objection. 

46600. You would have to lower the standard of examination? 

You arc not dealing with men of 22; you are dealing with young 
fellows of 18 or 19. You have a competitive examination: send your men 
home for a thorough training in Indian subjects, then test them very 
severely upon Indian subjects and make provision for any that should fail? 

That, in effect, would be the preliminary examination which I am 
suggesting here. 

45601. Your prelimiftary examination under that scheme would be the 
simultaneous examination? 

Yes. 

46602. Have you any strong objection to that? 

No; I would not have any strong objection to that. 

46603. This is not the official evidence of the United Provinces 
Congress? 

No. That was handed in by Mr. Malaviya. 

46604. They have not considered this? 

No. 

46605. Although it is not their official evidence, it does not mean that 
they have rejected it? 

No. 

46606. You arc so intimately associated with them and you come with 
different evidence, is the reason why I am asldng you the question? 

Jsbouldhave had no difficulty jn presenting the Congress Note, had 
it not been for the fact that the Commission kindly allowed Mr. 
Malaviya to appear, and hand it in himself. There is one difference, 
however, that I pot simultaneous examination after my preliminary exami- 
nation. There is no other point of difference between my memorandum 
and the memorandum of the Congress. 

46607. (Mr. Madge^j. You think that justice requires that competi- 
tive examination for the Indian Civil Service should be held only in India 
and you think that Englishmen desiring to compete for it should come 
out here? 

'Walter Culley Madge, b. 1841; President. Arglo-tndian Associaiion; Member, 
Viceroy's Legislative Council; Member, Royal Commission on Indian Public 
Services, 1912. 
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I say that would be the strict justice of the case. 

46608. After your pieUrainaiy wamination you propose scholarships 
of £200 a head and you give the total expenditure at £18000 which means 
rather over 2\ lakhs a year. Do you think that expenditure would be 

justifiable as realised from the tax-payeis of this country in the interests 

of the candidates? 

I think so. I say it is not excessive in my opinion. ’ • 

46609. You have already said that you think most of them would 
succeed? 

Yes. 

46610. VJhat grounds have you for saying that? 

Because they would be the pick of the country. They would not be 
able to go on the off chance of getting ready for the examination in 
England. 

466U. Witnesses have told us that the majority of Indian students 
going to England, exposed as they are to temptations with a dilTercnt 
systemof living, have turned out bad bargains; although your men may 
be intellectually very superior men it does not prove that they arc morally 
capable of withstanding the temptations. Do you think that most of 
them wiU succeed in spite of those risks? 

Yes. Some of them might turn out afterwards to be simply bad* 
bargains. If so many people holding scholarships ‘were sent 1 should 
make provision to guard against their going to the bad. 

46612. You say, in answer to question (11) “Members of the Indian 
Civil Service should, in my opinion, be required to elect for the Judicial 
branch Within the first three years of their appointment”. Do you think 
they would have gained sufficient experience of the country in their joint 
offices to be good Judges afterwards? 

I think tb?ir minds would be sufficiently free from executive prejudice 
and bias during the first three years. 

46613. (Mr. Tudball) At the end of your answer to question (18) you 
say, “At the same time 1 would not ignore real worth and merit wherever 
It IS found, and for this reason would recommend the appointment of not 
more than two members of the Indian Civil Service, and not more than 
one member of the Provincial Service to the High Court Bench, if all the 
Judges of the High Court recommend by unanimous resolution that such 
appointment should be made”. Why have you used the word “unani- 

1 mean, there should be no substantial difference of opinion between 
the Judges. 

46614. “Unanimous" would mean that the opinion of six Judges 
would rot avail against tbe opiiuon of one. Supposing one said “No,” 
what would happen? 

The man should have the appointment. 

46615. Would It not be better to substitute a substantial majority, say 
two-thirds, or some-thing like that? It is rather hard that a man’s future 
career should be m the hands of one man? 
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I would not mind making that alteration. Instead of “unanimous” I 
would substitute “substantial majority”. 

46616. You have stated that in your experience five or six civilians 
speak the language fluently. Do you know bow many members of the 
Civil Service have obtained degrees of Honour and High Proficiency in 
the language'? 

1 do not attach any value to those degrees. 

46617, Practically you attach no value to a regular study of the 
language"? 

What I state here is a regular study of the language. I have given 
the course of study I suggest. I can say with perfect confidence that in 
the whole course of my life I have only met two Englishmen who could 
speak Hindustani as an Indian. 

466J8. The pronunciation is difficult. The great difficulty for the 
European is to get a good pronunciation? 

Yes. 

46619. Is that the standard you would demand? 

r have known people who have been 25 years in the country, and yet 
they do not know the ordioaty conversational style of Hindustani. That is 
to say, what I talk in my house, or any other Indian gentleman would 
talk in his house. 

46620. Do you not think that they know enough to understand the 
evidence of witnesses given before them? 

That they follow with some assistance. 

46621. Can an Indian who i$ a resident in the Western district of these 
provinces, say Tappal in Aligarh, understand a resident in Gorakhpur 
when he speaks? 

' Not on the first day, but on the second day he would be able to 
understand him altogether. I have an example which is present to my 
mind. 1 went for the first time in my life to Gorakhpur to conduct a case 
there. On the first day J did not understand the language at all, the sort 
of dialect of Hindustani which was spoken there. After five or six days, 
when I came back to Allahabad, I could not get rid of that dialect, and 
I found myself speaking that same dialect, and the people were all 
laughing at me. 

46622. You are taking a special intellect with a special instance. That 
would hardly be the case of the average Indian in the Aligarh district? 

The words are the same; it is only the way in which they arc used, 
which makes it a little different. 

46623. Do you think a tvantof knowledge, as you put if, means 
failure? 

When it is claimed for the Indian Civil Service that the executive 
functions they discharge give them a prior claim for Judgeships, I say 
that the claim of the Bar rests upon a higher footing, work before Judges 
of the High Court, and work in all sorts of cases, civjl, criminal, and 
everything else. Executive work is absolutely of no value at all to a man 
who has to be a District Judge and who has to exercise purely judicial 
functions. 
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46624. You do not believe that there is a single officer in the service 

■who has spent his evenings out in camp io the chaiipal of the villages? 

I do not mean to say that. 

46625. Would you be surprised ifl quoted you something like three 
or four dozen men who to my personal knowledge do so? 

I do not deny that; but the whole question is, what is the opportunity 
which an ofTicer gets of knowing the country by doing so? 

46626. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.*) What is your opinion about the present 
prospects of the Executive branch or the Provincial Civil Service, do you 
think they are good, and do you think they admit of any improvement? 

I suppose they do admit of Improvement. 

46627. You say here, and probably rightly so, that considering the 
peculiar conditions of India the post of Collectors should ordinarily be 
reserved for Europeans, and that only a few posts should he given to* 
deserving men of good family; and you advocate that 20 per cent of the 
posts of District Judge should be given to the Judicial Service. What 
opening do you propose for members of the Executive branch in that 
case? 

I would give them the prize posts spoken of here. 

46628. In the Judicial branch you specify 20 per cent posts. Would 
you not be more definite about the openings for the Executive Service? 

I should be glad to see the prospects of the Executive Service improved. 

1 do nottWnk.solong as the present system of Ttcruitmentby nomination 
exists, that I should widen the door of admission for the members of the 
Executive Service into the higher appointments. 

46629. Are you aware of the fact that this system of competition for 
the Provincial Service was started some time ago and given a trial for six 
years and that it attracted only two castes, the Brahmans and the 
Kayasthas, and that it had to be abandoned? 

Why should it be abandoned for that reason? 

46630. Because it attracted some people who were not considered to 
be very deserving? 

Who did not consider them deserving? 

46631. The Government? 

Uthe Government does not like that system, and wishes to pick and 

choose from among the successful candidates, it is nomination with a 
vengeance! It is not competition at all. 

466J2. IlJve you sctmht reasons Eivei. by Covernmcnl for discooti- 
nuing the system? 

They say it has failed. 

46633. They give certain reasons: they do not say so without giving a 
reason? * 

reasons 1 wilt be able to ^ve my opinion about them. 
46634. Arc you aware that the Courtsof Deputy Magistrates arc 
crowded byplcaderswho arc LL-Bs and Vakils of very good standing 


. Corned. l«b rMlcclrf. J9’S; 

Itdependenf Member. U.P. Legirlaihe Assembty, 1937. 
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and respectability, and that the old Mukhtcar class is now dying out? 

My own experience is that as soon as a man begins to pick up work 
on the civil side he chucks up the work on the criminal side in disgust. 

46635. You have never worked as acriminal lawyer? 

In my early days I have, and even now, J am consulted in many 
important cases, though I do not actually appear. 

46636. I am talking about the mufassaf pleaders. 

No. I do not appear before District Magistrates. 

46637. 1 am talking about legal practitioners in the mufassal. Do they 
not appear indiscriminately before (he Subordinate Judge and (he 
District Magistrate? 

Some of them do. 


130. Resolution Regarding Additional Grants to Girls' Schools and Classes 
for Lady Teachers ^ 

“The reception which my resolution has met at the hands of the 
Council and specially at the hands of the Hon’ble Mr. Burkett leaves me 
nothing to desire The Hon’ble Khwaja GhuIam-us-Saqlain® no doubt 
threw a bait to me, but I refuse to swallow it. On the contrary 1 accept 
the sound advice of my friend theHon’blcDr. Sundor Lai and of my 
friend the Hon’bfe Mr. Kara Ali^ who in fact expressed my own feelings 
when he said that I would be satisfied with any substantial provision for 
female education, and that it was not necessary that it should be in the 
form I proposed. Now,itwi}lbeclearlotheCoi)ncil/rom whatJsaidin 
moving my resolution, that what I wish is that His Honour should extend 
as much help as he can, for the real good of the country, to (his branch of 
education. The announcements which have just been made by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Burkitt are very imporlanf and I fully appreciate them in the circum- 
stances pointed out by him. The first point of importance made by him is 
that if a larger amount be given than there is at present, there would be 
no means at the disposal of the Government to apply it. It may be 
observed that I anticipated this objection to a considerable extent and my 
answer ’ to it was that such grants would be useful in opening training 

‘/Ustraet of the Proeeetiings of the Coimcit of ffix Ifenour the £.ieutenan(‘Goiiernor 
United Provinces of Ag'a and Oudh Assembled far the Purpose of Making Law and 
Regulations. 1913 (Allahabad, 1914L pp. 196-97. 

‘Khwaja Ohulam-us-Saqlain, b. IdTtk served in Hyderabad, IS96-I902; took a 
prominent part in the aiUi-Naert Resolution aB>ta(k>n, 1900; started a journal Asr-l- 
Sadid, 1903; founder Member, AlHndia Muslim League, 1306; Member, O.P Legislative 
Osuncif, 1913-15; <L 1915. 

'S>ed Raza Ah. b 1882; Member, U.P. Legisialivc Council, 1912-25; gave 
evidence before the Islington Contmissloti, 1913 and the Southborough Comraittee, 
1918; led the Khilafai agitation /» Allahahad, 1919-20; jat on Ibe Council of State 
1921-26: President, All India NtusUtn League, 1924; appointed Agent of the Oosern- 
ment of fndia in South Africa. 1935, 
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been looming large on the horizon of these provinces for close upon a 
century, and the natural phenomenon it ilhistrates is that the further 
we have advanced the further has the horizon receded from us, and 
so has the Executive Council. The irony of fate it involves is that 
we have always been on the point of getting an Executive Council but 
somehow or other we are to-day as far from or as near to it as we were in 
the year 1833, and this in spiteof practical unanimity on the subject in 
high official quarters, public bodies and almost every section of the 
community. When I say practical unanimity in high official quarters, I am 
cognizant of the Tact that high authorities like Lord Curzon, Lord Mac- 
Donnell and Sir John Htwett have in the past opposed an Executive 
Council being created for these provinces, but honourable members will 
remember that at the discussion which took place in the House of Lords 
on the question of the new province of Bihar, Lord Curzon expressed the 
opinion that if an Executive Council was given to Bihar there would be no 
reason whatever to withold it from these older provinces. Now that Bihar 
has got its Council, the case for the United Provinces becomes unanswer- 
able on Lord Cutzon's own showing, and I am not aware of anyone who 
was more strongly opposed to the reform than Lord Curzon. It must, 
therefore, be taken that there is now complete unanimity in favour of 
Council Government in these provinces. 

“It is too late in the day to raise the question of the respective merits of 
Government with and without a Council. The principle that Government 
with an Executive Council is preferable has been accepted both in England 
and in India and I mean no disrespect when 1 say that personal Govern- 
ment is an anachronism in the year of grace 1913. 

“The honourable mover has given the history of the question, and I 
shall not be justified in taking up the time of tbc Council by traversing the 
same ground. There is one observation, however, which I should, with 
Your Honour’s permission, like to make in regard to the charge that the 
whole outcry fox an Executive Council h based on the selfish object of 
providing another high post lor on Indian, The honourable mover has 
already pleaded guilty to the charge, but my plea is one of confession and 
avoidance. 1 confess to a feeling of great satisfaction at the prospect of 
one of my countrymen being associated with the executive government of 
these provinces, but I deny that it is based on selfish motives. On the 
contrary it is on (he very face of it a most generous desire, because it is 
certain that for one Indian there will be two Europeans on the Council 
and surely it is not selfish to ask for one high post when we are wjHing to 
give away two of (he same importance and carrying the same emoluments. 

I do not agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Raza AH that the public will be 
satisfied if an Executive Council is created svjthout an Indian member.” 
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rule. It is true that society can help in working the rule, but society left 
alone without the help of legislation can do practically nothing. It can 
only declare itself, I submit, as it has done to-day in this Council, and 
there should not be any fear in this Government of any religious feeling 
being wounded when this resolution finds among its supporters such 
orthodox Hindus as the honoutabic mover, the Hon'ble Maharaja of 
Balrampur^ and others who have spoken. So that, so far as the function 
of the Government is concerned, it is not merely a thing which the Govern- 
ment will be doing to effect a social reform, but it is a thing which comes 
within the purview of the legitimate action of the Government. Now as 
to the matter being of a general character affecting the whole of India, it 
is true that we cannot root out the evil entirely from the whole country by 
any legislation we may arrive at in this Council, but I see no reason why 
We should not take the initiative. If other provinces arc not quite alive to 
the evil which is complained of, there is no reason why we should shut 
our eyes to it, and that being so, I submit that it wjJl be a proper thing for 
this Council to take this in hand and to give effect to such reformation as 
is recommended by the committee which is asked for by my honourable 
friend. At least so far as these provinces are concerned, I submit that the 
modest demand made by my honourable friend may meet with Your 
Honour’s acceptance.” 


IJJ, Jiesofutlon Advocating Additional Scats in the Legislative Co'jncU 
for Representatives of the Landed Interest, December 2, /P13.^ 

“I am afraid I cannot congratulate the honourable members on the 
turn they have given to this discussion. The proposal before the Council 
as put by the honourable mover was, or at least looked, an innocent one. 
No doubt the honourable mover indulged in a certain amount of self- 
praise of himself and his community. Other members who do not belong 
to that class might well have left him in the enjoyment and the conscious- 
ness of the happiness which it gave him for having collected all the 
testimonials given from time to time by great men “to his community, fa 
any case the attitude adopted, both by my learned friend the Hon’ble 
Dr, Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Hon’ble Shaikh Shahid Husain,^ is hardly 
the attitude with which the question should have been approached. I 

'Mahataja Sir Bhagwat Prasad Singh, b. 1879; President, British Indian 
Association of Oudh; Member, I.egi$Iativc C un^l, U.P.; Honorary Fellow, 
Allahabad University; Chairman, Balrampur Municipality. 

‘Abstract of the Proceediitgt of the Council of Hti Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudk Assembled for the Purpose of Making Caws and 
Regulations. 1913 (Allahabad. 1914). pp. 716-17. 

‘b. iS7S, Member, Provincial Legislative Coancl, 1909-16; Secretary, British 
Indian Associ.ition. 1914; joined the Liberals infoundcng Lucknow Aman Sabha, 1921; 
Chairman of Education Commilfce of the Lucknow Municipal Board and Director 
of the Upper India National Bank Ltd.; d 1924. 
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132. ResoJulioh Regarding the Prmtition of Minor Soys and Girls from 
Being Turned into Beggars or Sadhus, September IS, 1913} 

“The members who have preceded me have made it quite clear that the 
evil of which the honourable mover complains of is a real and grave one, 
and it is not my intention to trouble the Council with more than has 
already been said to make out that it is a real danger. It is only with 
reference to the remarks niade by the last speaker, the Hon’ble Khwaja 
Ghulam-us-Saqlain, that I wish to make one or two obsrrvations. The 
question appears to be whether it is within the province of this Govern- 
ment to devise the necessary means to extinguish evils which exist. Now, - 

the Hon'ble Khwaja Sahib was pleased to say that there has been no 
social legislation ever since the days of the late Raja Rammohun Roy,® 
and that in fact he suggested it would be rather going out of the way for 
a Council like this to go into the matter although he ended by supporting 
the resolution of my honourable friend. The only reason why I stand up 
is to state in a few words that I do not agree with that view. So far as the 
attitude of this Government is concerned, at least so fur as was disclosed 
in the answer given by the Hon’ble Mr. Hose® to the question of the 
honourable mover, the attitude of the Government of Sir John Hewett 
appeared to me to be, in the first place, that all reforms of this nature 
must begin with the people, and secondly, that the evil complained of 
being of such general character that it really prevailed throughout the 
whole of India, It would not be within the province of the Provincial 
Council to legislate upon the maltet. U was not contested even then that 
the matter was of such a social character that no legislative council would 
lake it into confideratioa except by the consent of the people concerned. 
Now 1 submit that my view of the matter is that it is more a matter for 
the Government to take into consideration than for society at large. It is 
an understood rule of all civilized Covemments that minors are the wards 
of the State, and if there are any practices prevalent in the country which 

haic a tendency to corrupt their morals or to demoralize them, or make 

them unfit to be worthy citizens, it is the first and the foremost duly of 
the Government to take them in hand and, so far as it lies in their power, 
to stop those malpractices. I submit that it is an existing rule in all 
avihzed countries but my honourable friend should not come under that 


ASstroci of the Proceedifrgt cf ihe CoaiKil of Hit Honour theLleutenanl- 
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of his magiiitude. Slill they are zamindais and pay a good deal of 
Government revenue. My own ealeulatiou is that thereare 18 such. But 
whatever the number may he, it is certainiy more than 3 or 4 ris my 
friend says. That being the ease. 1 ask the Conned to come to a eonelus on 
upon this point merely on that and not <41' 

cLparisons which have been instituted by the Hon ble Dr. Tej Bahadu 

Sapm and the Hon'ble Shaikh Shahid Husain and with these remarks. Sir, 
I oppose the resolution.” 


134. Views on the Budget, 1913-14} 

••I heartily join in the general ehonis of 
the Hon'ble Mr. Pim.= The eare and ability '’“,1”' 

budget ate so obvious that It IS not a inereeonvcn^ While our thanks 

him on the eminently satisfactory result of his labours ' 

are due to him for the cleat esposition of our Bnaneial ^ibon. »■ a 

indebted to Your Honour and to 'b' 5°’'""'"'“ veta S 

strikes me as the chief characteristic of the hu ge a ‘ In it f^o 

sympathy which runs through the mare o „sM appr^ 

budget can be so perfect in all «s d«a.l, as m command umversM _ PP 
val, and the one presented by the Hon ble Mn individuals, have 

general rule, it is a trite sayiag >»« But the ind iv dual i often 

to cut their coat according to tbeir cloth. But the mni 

more successful than the Government in “ gu meUy. and 

garment, somehow or other dre Govern 

in the opinion of members who are not nature of 

able taking in here and letting out there. cannot fail to 

things is unavoidable, but taking the '’“^8'' ““ , pi,i, which tuns 

impress .he most casual observer has been 

through it. I do not of course mean that ““3“' ^ cbim ,o have 
made for everything. T’’' “""''’J' ‘V" ^ accept what has been 

achieved such an impossibility. But I thank y 

given as a promise of better things \o come, interest in the 

"The subject of the provincial settlement is P . .j, ^raviing 

Council, and some of the members who have p It is not a mere 

attention to it followed the precedent of previous | allowed the 

customary thing <o say at budge, debates that s^ should be idm 

same share of our own revenues as the other pr Touncil past, 

us an article of faith binding on all members of this Council, p 

’ceirraee cf the Prarfedingt t>/ ihe Counca^B'* p^te ’’cf 

VnUtd PtOiincts ef Agfa ondOttdh Asitmttedfor Purro f 

1913 (AlHhib.-iJ. 1914), pp- j„ ,hc UniitJ 

AUn William Pirn, joined Indian Gvit Sc^ . ’ „„_i, on wcoDen 

Prminccs as Secretary to Coveriiment. I9\2i author of a inonocrarn 
fabrics. 
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anile agree wich my friend the Hon'ble Munshi Gokul Prasad' in the 
view he has taken. He has Informed the Council that he himself has 
some landed interests, and I may infonn the Council that my friend the 
Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had been too modest to ^ say so 

himself, is also a gentleman who owns considerable landed property as a 

member of ajoint family. Well, we have at least this satisfaction amongst 
those who can themselves or, in the words of my friend the Hon'ble 
Shaikh Shahid Husain, are the so-called middle class, that they are not 
particularly anxious to put forward their claims of natural leadership 
upon the ground of their being landed magnates or owning landed 
properly. In any case, as I began. I will not allow myself to indulge in 
the recriminations which have to a certain extent passed between my two 
friends the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Hon’ble Shaikh 
Shahid Husain. I would put my case on the same ground as my friend 
the Hon’ble Munshi Gokul Prasad has put it. There is no doubt that the 
desire for larger representation of an already over-represented body, 
when it proceeds from one of that body, is easily accounted for, and we 
need not go into any other reasons and compare one body with other 
bodies of persons. It is' enough that the zamindars are not inadequately 
represented, whether elected by zamindars or elected by divisions or 
municipalities. The Hon'ble Munshi Gokul Prasad's c.alcuiation is tfiat 
there are 14 such members on the Council. My calculation was 18. But 
taking my friend’s calculation to be right, out of a council of 47 It cannot 
be unfair to say with regard to common sense that the number is too few. 

"Now, where is the occasion for the resolution which has been so ably 
put by my learned friend? If it is a fact that the zamindars are adequately 
represented; that thtit ktetests ate in safe hands: then why institute 
comparisons between them and other classes of people in these provinces 
and other provinces where they are not perhaps similarly situated? Your 
Honour, we have the unique distinction of having a Ruling Prince and the 
son of a Ruling Prince as members of this Council, and, as was said by 

my learned fnend the Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur S.ipru, these members are 
strong enough to take care, not only of themselves but of the interests of 
their class. If, however, they are unable to do this, I quite agree with m> 
friend in saving that the case must be a hopeless one which wants more 
supporters notwithstanding that it has so many on this Council. In any 
case the issue is whether in this Council the zamindars are or are not 
adequately represented. If they are not they arc entitled to have more, 
and I put it to the mover whether he does not consider that his interests 
and the interests of the landed classes as a whole are adequately represen- 
ted. He says in his speech, that there were three or four who had got in 

otherwise than by the votes of the zamindars. I do not think my friend 
took the trouble to make a correct calculation. Was he not aware that 
certain honourable members who had not put forward a claim to be 

classed as zamindars were nevertheless zamindars, though not zamindars 


‘b. 1867; joined service as Mimsif; President of Kayasih Palhshala. 1905-14- Puisne 
Judge. High Court. Allahabad 1921-24; Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University foi 
some time. 
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will be furlher wpanded and free and compuUory education granted in 
at least selected areas which appear to be suited for it. 

“For the present, however, we must try to make the most of what we 
have got. The institution most deserving of support is the aided school. 
The promoters of these schools are seriously handicapped for want of 
competent teachers. One of the roost pressing needs of this province is 
(he establishment of at least one more training college in a suitable 
centre. The demand for training teachers for Anglo-Vcnucular schools 
is so great that the existing colleges at Allahabad and Lucknow arc wholly 
inadequate to meet it. The majority of teachers turned out by these 
colleges arc absorbed by the Government schools and the aided schools 
are hard put to find competent teachers. There is not the same difficulty 
here as is said to exist in the case of normal schools for girls. 'Hicre is 
room for more than one additional college and there is no lack of students 
for such colleges. Another point to which 1 would call attention in con- 
nection with aided schools is what appears to me to be an anomaly in 
the Educational Code of the United Provinces. I refer to articles 379 and 
380. Article 379 runs as follows:— 

'The annual grant shall ordinarily, not exceed one-half of the whole 
tuitional expenditure on the institution.' 

“And article 380 is as follows;— 

'Grants made for the erection, purchase, enlargement, improvement 
or repair of schools or colleges or hostels attached to them shall not 
exceed the total amount contributed for the purpose from other sources.’ 

“Article 379 was amended in consequence of the recommendations of 
a committee which met last year by the insertion of the word ‘ordinarily.’ 
The cfTcct of this amendment is to leave the OoNcrnmenl a more or less 
free hand in the case of recurring grants, but article 380 has not been 
similarly amended, and the result is that in awarding non-recurring grants 
the Government is tied down to the hard and fast rule of half and half. 

“I think greater latitude is necessary In the case of non-recurring grants 
also. The Government insists on better equipments and the building of 
hostels. There arc some scry deserving institutions which cannot raise 
half the capital required and they ought to be helped by the Government. 

“As for Government schools and colleges, the great reform needed is 
to improve the prospects of the provincial educational service. In other 
provinces mem^n of the service arc much better olT than here, though 
we have as good men asthe other provinces can boast of. It is noticeable 
that in the matter of the personal allowance also which were recently 
announced our proiincc compares very unfavourably with ether provinces. 
The maximum we could find for our olhccTS of tried ability was Rt. ICO 
per mensem, whilcorhct provincial Covernmenfshxvc given a«ay as much 
as Rs. 150 or more. Whit matters is not so much the difference in the 
amount as the difference in treatment it involvm. We ought to make our 
educational otTicers feel that pood work IS as much appreciated here as 
elsewhere The feeling that the best of them are considered lafcrior to 
men of the same cists jn another provsaocis not co.sJorivc loefijcjency. 

••After the full dlicuttiono.-s lbs resolution I had the honour to move 
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present and future. Our claim rests on the solid rocks of justice and self- 
respect, and we shall continue to press it until it is allowed. The history 
of the question is too well-known to require repetition. Your distingui- 
shed predecessor fully shared our views and?trongly supported our claim. 

It was a matter of some concern to us when you. Sir, from your place in 
the Imperial Council lent the weight of your authority to the opposite 
view, but our hopes were revived when Your Honour spoke as follows 
in reply to the address of the U.P. Congress Committee:— 

‘You say that it (the provincial settlement) is not now adequate to the 
growing needs of these provinces. If I am satisfied of this, I shall not 
hesitate to represent it strongly to the Government of India. But before 
I am so satisfied, I must first caamine our provincial expenditure 
thoroughly and the justification for it; and this is what will be done as soon 
as the busy winter season will be over. 1 am not going to ask for an addi- 
tional rupee until I am convinced that we have no avoidable waste; for I 
am sure that you believe, as firmly as I do, that there can be no true effi- 
ciency without economy,’ 

“Your Honour has now examined the provincial expenditure and I 
take it that the budget before us excludes all ‘avoidable waste’, and 
yet we find in the words of the Hon’ble Mr. Pirn that ‘desirable 
increases of expenditure not included in the budget are many and various.’ 
This being so, a complete case has been made out for a strong represen- 
tation to the Goveenment of India on the subject. I am not forgetful of 
the handsome liberality shown by that Government in making special 
grants to us, but su:h grants are made toother provinces also which 
enjoy the full share of their revenues, and cannot alTord any reason to 
deny us the bare justice we ask for. The Government of India must be 
just before they ate generous. 

“I do not propose to detain the Council with an examination of the 
various heads of the budget and will only submit a few remarks on some 
of the more important matters of general interest. But there is one item 
on the expenditure side which requires special mention. This is a small 
but highly significant item of Rs 15,000 allotted for benefactions by 
Government. The Hon’ble Rai Bishambhar Nath Bahadur^ takes the 
right view of it. So far as I am aware, this is first time in the history of 
this province that an item of this nature has found a place in the budget. 

I congratulate Your Honour on the happy idea and am sure it will appeal 
most strongly to the imagination of the people. 

“Education and sanitation have received considerable attention at the 
hands of the Government which is doing its best to carry out the gracious 
desire of His Majesty the King-Emperor to spread a network of schools 
and colleges over the land. The general policy recently laid down by the 
Government of India will in a great measure meet the present require- 
ments of the country. I hope the time is not distant when this policy 

*b 1870, Vakil, Government Pleader and Public Prosccutcr; Municipal Com- 
missioner and President of the Bat Association of Ajmer; Joint Seeretnry, Famine 
Relief Committee, 1905-06; attended the DelW Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
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many evils from which this unfortanate land has been sufTerlng for some 
years back. I wish the question had not been raised, and now that it has 
been raised I decline to discuss it, on the ground that in the first place, 
it would be impossible for me to do so within the time at my disposal, and 
in the second place it is not at alia congenial subject to me. But I would 
say this, that if our Muhammadan friends want it and will not be happy 
till they get it— let them have it— but give them no more and no less than 
they are strictly entitled to. They should have no place in joint electorates 
and their separate electorates must not return a larger number than is 
proportionate to their total population. J am suie that after a few years 
of their aloofness, the Muhammadans will see eye to eye with the Hindus 
on this question also as they have already begun to do on other equally 
important questions. The suggestion of Dr. Sapru is a very attractive one, 
but I am afraid it will not have the desired elTccf. Jt is the extremists on 
both sides who are keeping the ball rolling, and they are not likely to 
meet on a common platform with a real desire to settle their differences. 
The only remedy is to give each community full justice and no favour. 

“In conclusion, there is one point, which 1 would take this, the very 
earliest opportunity of urging upon the most serious and earnest considcra* 
tionof the Government. In common with the general public I have 
gathered that the considered opinion of this Government favoured selec- 
tion by nomination as the most desirable mode of recruiting the public 
services. The Royal Commission will take some time to come to the end 
oftheir labours and in the meanwhile appointments must continue to be 
made. I therefore desire most fervently, on behalf of the highest iniercsls 
of mycounirymen of whatever raceor creed, to urge on the Government 
the absolute necessity of taking welt Considered and elTrctixe steps, so os 
to minimire to the utmost the demoralizing efTcct that any system of 
recruitment by nomination i$ liable ro produce upon the youth of a 
country. To make it necessary in order to have a chance of employment in 
the public service of his country for a young roan, just entering upon 
life to go around the odiciah of fiis district humbly begging the favour 
of a nomination, ora recommendation for one— to force him to spend 
hour after hour waiting in the verandahs of the collector, the superinten- 
dent of police, the civil surgeon or the joint magistrate in order to obtain 
the all potent chit from one oflicerw another— to oblige him (in practicclf 
not in theory) to tip and carry favour with the underlings of oflicials 
down to the chaprasi and bearer. Is surely not the right way to obtain 
upright, honest, selfresrevling. independent servants for the state. 

”.N'o Indian or Curopcan who IS realty intimate wuh Indian life, can 

fail to sec— unless he shuts hss eyes — the demoralizing effect upm national 
charaeierwhkh iscleaily traceable to the necessity for carrying favour 
with Governfr.cnt officials. I would therefore entreat the Government, If 
they propose to co-nimae the noisjoaticn system to devise some method cf 
at least minimiring this cancerous evil 

“If 1 am avVed to tnaVc a practical sagfcstion 1 viculJ say— though I 
am wholly cppfwd m rominatioa eapfinciplr— -that a yjdioous zrwHlfia- 
tion of the lyttcm, wbkh 1 am infcrocd prevails in Tfriand for selection 
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the other day in the Council on the subject of female education. I do not 
consider it necessary, to dwell on that alWniportant subject. But I may be 
permitted to point out that it will be desirable to issue special instrujions 
to assistant inspectresses to work the rules in a more liberal spirit. There 

is reason to believe that too much stressis laid by them on curricula and 

the technical enforcement of rules. All that need be seen in a girls school 
is that it is attracting pupils who receive some education and are better 
for it than they would otherwise be. The principal object for the present 
should be to popularize these schools and not to criticire them too strictly. 

“Turning now to sanitation, the connection between it and education 
is obvious. At the budget discussion last year I took the opportunity to 
suggest adequate provision for sanitary dwellings for the poor. The 
Allahabad municipal board has done something in the way of constructing 
a few model houses in the city, but 1 am not aware of anything done in 
rural areas where the need for sanitation is the greatest. I would advocate 
a much larger allotment for the improvement of public health than has 


been made. 

“Municipal reform, among others, is now engaging Your Honour s 
attention and it will not be out of place here to commend the memorial 
of the municipal board of Allahabad praying for a non-official chairman to 
Your Honour's favourable consideration. The appointment of paid 
chairmen of municipal boards is not only open to all the objections which 
apply to collectors appointed as chairmen but imposes an additional 
burden of the large recurring amount of his salary on the scanty resources 
of the municipalities concerned. The enlightened policy Initiated by Lord 
Ripont and reaffirmed as recently as 190$ by Lord Morley has not been 
followed in these provinces to the extent to which it should have been. 
Municipal and district boards are the training grounds for Legislative 
Councils, and in the natural order of things municipal reform should have 
long preceded Council reform. But it is not too late to begin. In places 
where non-official chairmen have been appointed they have given a good 
account of themselves, and no more tune should be lost in extending the 
reform to large towns like Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Benares. 
The manner in which members are selected for district boards is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and should be replaced by a regular system of election. 

“I have listened with considerable interest to the remarks of the 
Hon ble Mr. Ghulam-us-SaqIain on the question of the rate of interest. 
There IS no limit to the greed of money-lenders, and India is not the 
only country where they prosper at the expense of the poor. In an 
advanced country like England it has been found necessary to keep on 
the Statute Book a Money-Lenders’ Act restricting in various ways, the 
rapacity of this class. Something on similar lines should be done in this 
country also. 

“The question of communal representation raised by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Raza All (s one of those unfortunate questions which lies at the root/ of 


‘Georee Frederick Samuel Robinson, Marquis Ripon; b. 1827; Secretary of State 

for India, 18€6; Lord President of the Council, 1868 ; much-loved Viceroy of India, 

1880-84; First Lord of the Admirality, 1886; Colonial Secretary, 1892-95; Lord Privy 
Seal, 1905-08, d. 1909. 
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beginning arc in ihe hands of compelcnt persons and more or less experi- 
enced hands. \Vc have to begin with the over-zealous police officer who 
leaves no Slone unturned to acquire distinction. Then in the Magistrate’s 
court wc ha\c an experienced court inspector and sometimes an assistant 
court-inspector. In the Sessions court we have the Government Pleader, 
who is generally a gentleman of some standing at the Bar, and in the 
High Court we have more than one of its eminent counsel who practise 
there regularly and who represent the crown. Now on the other hand the 
accused is unable to pay for the defence and is generally illiterate and 
ignorant, with no perception of legal rights or forms of legal procedure. 
That being the case, all that he can say is to protest his innocence and 
for argument he has nothing to address to the court but an invocation to 
the Almighty; that is all his argument. Now in a matter like that, I 
submit that it is impossible to belies'c that any justice could be done where 
there is no cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecution, as cross- 
examination, is the only test by which wc can determine the veracity of a 
witness when there is no elucidation of facts. I think I am repeating the 
experiences not only of the gentlemen at the Bar, but also of honourable 
members who base discharged judicial duties, that at times facts and 
circumstances which apparently tell very strongly against the accused 
become capable of very easy solution by tho merest chance words uttered 
by the accused or by some witness, of which he did not understand the 
meaning at all, but which, as soon as noticed by a person who could 
weigh Ihe facts and connect them, and especially those whose business it 
is to marshall facts, at once acquire special value and at times have resul- 
ted in the bringing about of quite a different result than what appeared at 
the first sight. 

“This matter is one which i hoped might form the subject of legislation 
probably by the Imperial Council. But before that legislation is made, 1 
think wc should follow the practice of Ihe past and frame such rules and 
set apart such sums of money as should be sufficient as an experimental 
measure to enable us to mature a scheme for legislation. Now there is 
one matter which 1 cannot pass unnoticed, and that is the honourable 
mover’s reference to one of the greatest Judges In the High Court, Mr. 
Justice Mahmud.^ I know of another instance which has deeply impressed 
me, for the simple reason that it occurred in the early days of my practice. 
There was atiorfter Judge equanydisltugaisbed and knoiiw, and ivfco I am 
thankful to say is still alive and is enjoying quiet rest in England. I mean 
Sir Douglas Straight. It was only a few days after I had joined the High 
Court that there was a murder trial. The accused was a very poor man 
and Sir Douglas Straight sent for me and gave me the printed papers and 
asked me if 1 could defend him and I at once agreed though I am sorry 
I could not save him, the case was so much against him. However, this 
is an instance which shows that it is not that the Judges are entirely power- 

‘Jusitce Syed Mahmood, b 1850 . District Judge at Rae Bareli, 1879; elevated to 
the High Court Bench, Notih-Wcst Provinces and Oudh, 1887; President, Trust of 
M.A.O. COItege, AJigarh; d. 1903. 
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for th« navy, might be inirodoced. I will not trouble the Council with 
details, but only add that the selection of young men for nomination 
should be in the hands of independent boards consisting of officials and 
non-officials— that any canvassing and' favour-carrying should cniau 
disqualification— that the board should have before it confidential reports 
from the head-master of the school or principal of the college under whom 
theyoungmanhasstudied, as also on account of his parentage, famly 
connection, social status, etc., supplied by the parent or guardian. The 
candidate should appear before the board and should be asked a few search- 
ing questions viva voce — in other words be put through his paces and 
then declared fit or otherwise. 

“But whether this or some other method be adopted, the great thing 
which I urge most earnestly is that some efficient means should be devised 
to prevent young men being tempted to seek Government service in a 
manner destructive of their selfrcspcct and demoralizing to their 
character.” 


135. Revised Finaneia! Statement, March 13, 1914? 

“The resolution moved by my friend the llon'ble Dr. Tej B-ihadur 
Sapru has my entire sympathy and 1 am prcfcclly confident that it "’ill 
meet with the sympathy of all members. The principle which the learned 
mover wishes the Government to recognize is a very simple one. It is 
well known and can hardly be denied at this hour that it is the duty of 
the State to protect the innocent, as much as it is the duty of the State to 
punish the wicked. The principle was recognized, as has been pointed 
out by the honourable mover, in England in 1903, so far as original trials 
were concerned. In that year the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act was passed 
and in a certain class of cases it was controlled by rules framed by the 
Attorney General. 

“The prisoners were helped by the Government and such advice as 
they required was given. There was no right of appeal in England prior 
to 1907, and it is a remarkable fact that the statute of this yearwhich 
created the right of defence for the first time also created by one of its 
sections the right for the poor to be defended, not of course in every case, 

but in such cases 3$ were consistent with the rules or when the Attorney 

General thought it right in the interests of justice. Now the right of 
appeal in this country is a much older one than is in England, but the 
right of the poor and undefended has not yet come to be universally 
recognized, at least in these provinces. 

“The prosecution and criminal proceedings generally from the very 


'^Abstraet of the Proceeding] of the Couneil of Hia Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, AaaendM for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Regulations, 1914 (Allahabad, 1914}, pp. 131-33, 
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less in the matter, but that is a dincrent matter. Unless the Government 
sets apart a certain sum of money which can only be used for this PU«-po«, 
the poor accused will remain undefended. Simply to say that if the 
Judges are so inclined and if the gentlemen of the Bat are so inchned they 

mayhelptbe accused « 1101 enough. The fact cemavas that unless there 

are certain rules on the subject many deserving cases will go without being 

represented, which perhaps, ifa strong counsel was engaged would have 

received justice. For this reason 1 submit that the resolution ought to 
icceWethesuppoitoftheCouncUatidofYouc Honour. As for the ways 
and means I submit that the sum asked for « not very much and the 
money should he found from the source which is pointed out by the 
learned mover or from some other source. With these remarks support the 
resolution”. 


J36. liesolullon Expressing Loyally and Devotion to the Drillih Throne. 
Sepienjber 14, 1914} 

“IrUetoaddmv humble support to this resolution, ttot because I 
consider it needs my support, but because 1 am actuated, more or less 
by reasons which have been given by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Abdur 
’Rauf.® 1 feel that I would be warning in my duly if 1 allowed this most 
important occasion to pass by without saying a few words. As Youc 
Honour is aware, this is a resolution which bas already not only been 
adopted by the unanimous voice of India, but has been translated Into 
deeds the parallel of which it is difficult to find. In this reign the appea- 
rance of the common enemy has done more to bring together the different 
and distant parts of the Empire than any amount of legislation in this 
Council would have done. It has cleared the political horizon and the 
occasional mists which arose around the undoubted loyally of Indians of 
any class or community, and specially of that much-maligned and little- 
understood class ‘the educated community*. It is true that this class has 
differed from the Government on questions of internal administration, 
but it stands to-day, in the presence of an external foe, ns steadfast in 

its unflinching loyalty as any other section orclass of the Indian popula- 

don, It is a glorious spectacle, as the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lai has put 
it, to see the prince and peasant, ri'di and poor, educated and uneducated, 
vying with each other in paying homage at the 'foot of the throne and 
in offering all their wealth in the service of the Empire. This glorious 


^Abstract of (he Proeeedings of the Comeit of His Honour ihe Lieutenant-Governor 
Vn, ted Pray, nees of Agra and Oudh Assembled for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Keguiations, 1914 (Allahabad, 1914), pp. 475-76. 

’Sir Syed Abdur Rauf; Member, U.P. LegslaUve Council, 191 J-16; supported the 
Turkish Relief Fund, 1913; Member, South Africa Committee; acted as Puisne Judge, 
High Conti, Allahabad, 1918 and siihsequeotly rose to be Judge. High Court, 
Punjab. 
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live and decisive declaration by the Hon’ble Mr. Lovett,! I confess that 
I remain unconvinced and unconverted. The statements made by the 
Hon’ble Messrs. O’Donfiell and de la Fosse, have been met by my friend 
the Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapiu, but the Hon’ble Mr, Lovett, who 
came after Dr. Sapru and who, of course, supported the Government and 
spoke against the resolution, has not dealt with any of the points which 
were made by my friend the Hon’ble Dr. Sapru. I have listened to his 
very forcible address with all the respect which it commanded and with ali 
theattention which I could ^ve it, but the one question which has been 
repeatedly asked by the honourable members who spoke in support of the 
resolution has not been answered, at least I have not perceived it in the 
speech of any official member. That question is — what arc we to do with 
our boys? If they have the misfortune to fail once, twice or thrice, their 
parents do not cease to have the same affection for them as they had 
before. Every parent must be naturally anxious about the welfare of his 
child as to what he should do. The Hon’ble Mr. Lovett says that it would 
be bad for the country if this resolution were passed and efficiency in 
the matter of education were sacrificed. Would it be a better day for this 
countryif by shutting out these young men year by year from useful 
careers you drive them to discontent? Their parents cannot afford to give 
them private tuition, and tbemost likely result of eoforclngthe new rule 
would be to swell the ranks of the revolutionaries However, I do not 
propose to go very exhaustively into all the pros and cons of this resolu- 
tion.but I beg the Council to take two aspects of the case particularly 
into its consideration. The first is this that we are all aware tbatever since 
the outbreak of the war every non-official member has judiciously refrain- 
ed from embarrassing the Government in any way by the introduction 
of anything which was in the slightest degree of a contentious nature. 
Is it right that a question of such magnitude and of such great importance, 
as it has been shown to be by the discussion to-day (a sweeping change in 
the educational policy of the Government) should be introduced at this 
time and at this juncture by means of a simple departmental order? I 
submit it is not in the fitness of things that a rule of this kind should be 
introduced at this particular crisis. 

“The next point I beg the Council to consider is that, as has been 
stated by the Hon’ble Saiyid Raza Ali, wc have heard so many things said 
against the existing system and the want of the new change, but has not 
that want been felt elsewhere in India? Why should we, the most back- 
ward of all provinces in the matter of education, be the most forward in 
this case? What right have we to show the way to our more enlightened 
neighbours and others who are far ahead of us? Surely the same evils 
which we feel here must have been felt in those provinces, and surely 
there are authorities; there are educational experts; there are men who 


•Sir Harnagton Vcfney Lovett, entered rndjan Cjvil Service, J882; servedJn 
North-West Provinces and Oudh; Member, Beneal District Administration Commutes 
aprKiinted additional member, Govenwr-Generat's Ugistativt Council in 

1917. 
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iswhethertheGovernmentintluscouiitryisgivingSir John French the 
kind of help he wants to enable him to tide over the dark period until the 
second line of British and colonials is ready to take the field, or is it treat- 
ing the war as a means of meeting the “aspirations" of the Indian people’. 
Inhisanxiety to crush the very aspirations the writer forgets the history, 
if he ever studied it to any purpose. Any school boy would tell him that 
the British owe their Empire in India as much to their Indian troops as to 
the British-born soldiers. But it is useless to consider its criticism any 
further. The most charitable view that one can take of it is to attribute 
ittoadiseased stateofmind. Now, whatever our rcviler may have to say, 
we have cast our lot with the British. In their success lies our success: in 
tbeir failure out humiliation and despair. We cannot, even if we were not 
actuated by any nobler motives, even if we confined ourselves to self- 
interest, have wished otherwise. No one can have such crass ignorance 
of the things as they are as to attribute to Indiarrs a suicidal dislike of the 
British Government. I say again, and I repeat it, that I am voicing the 
opinions of all inside this chamber and outside it where there is a true 
Indian heart beating, 1 say that we do homage to our Sovereign Lord with 
the same sincerity of feeling, with the same genuineness as any other 
community, as even the sons of England itself would do. We say, we stand 
or we fall with the British Government, and U is impossible to conceive 
any other motive for the loyalty and for the offers which the Governtnent 
has received, I support this resolution, and I beg Your Honour will pardon 
me if 1 have used strong language. But, as I have submitted, I think many 
of us, although they may not use such strong language, feel very very 
strongly with me upon this point, and this is my sole object in touching 
upon this matter.” 


137. Resolution Regarding Amendment in Education Code?' 

When I was a little boy I was taught the well-known nursery rhyme the 
burden of which was try, try and try again. In those primitive times it was 
supposed to be one of the golden rules of life, but it seems that times 
navenowchanpdandweare told that the application of this rule to 
disastrous consequences, not only 
0 e boys themselves, but to the country at large. I am sorry. Your 
Honour, it IS rather late m life for me now to change my creed, and in 

slatement of the case by the Hon’ble 
onnell and the Hon’blc Mr. de la Fosse, ^ and the very autborita- 


Prnvfn^t^t'r^^.A Cfuw// of His Hon<mr the UemenanhCovetnor United 

for the Purpose of ^foking laws & 
Regutotians. 1915 {Allahabad, 1915), pp 6J-64. 

9 D'recwr of Public Inswuctwn 1906 ; also served as 
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live and decisive declaration by the Hon’ble Mr, Lovett, I confess that 
I remain unconvinced and unconverted. The statements made by the 
Hon’ble Messrs. O’Donnell and de la Fosse, have been met by my friend 
the Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Saptu, but the Hon’ble Mr. Lovett, who 
came after Dr. Sapru and who, of course, supported the Government and 
spoke against the resolution, has not dealt with any of the points which 
were made by my friend the Hon'ble Dr. Sapru. X have listened to his 
very forcible address with all the respect which it commanded and with all 
the attention which I could give it, but the one question which has been 
repeatedly asked by the honourable members who spoke in support of the 
resolution has not been answered, at least I have not perceived it in the 
speech of any ofBcial member. That question is — what are we to do with 
our boys'? If they have the misfortune to fall once, twice or thrice, their 
parents do not cease to have the same aficciion for them as they had 
before. Every parent must be naturally anxious about the welfare of his 
child as to what he should do. The Hon'ble Mr. Lovett says that it would 
be bad for the country if this resolution were passed and efficiency in 
the matter of education were sacrificed. Would it be a better day for this 
countryif by shutting out these young men year by year from useful 
careers you drive them to discontent? Their parents cannot afford to give 
them private tuition, and the most likely result of enforcing the new rule 
would be to swell the tanks of the revolutionaries However, I do not 
propose to go very exhaustively into all the pros and cons of this resolu* 
lion, but 1 beg the Council to take two aspects of the case particularly 
Into its consideration. The first is Ibh that we are all aware that ever since 
the outbreak of the war every non-official member has judiciously refrain* 
ed from embarrassing the Government in any way by the introduction 
of anything which was in the slightest degree of a contentious nature. 
Is it right that a question of such magnitude and of such great importance 
as it has been shown to be by the discussion lt>*day (a sweeping change in 
the educational policy of the Oovernment) should be introduced at this 
time and at this juncture by means of a simple departmental order? I 
submit it is not in the fitness of things that a rule of this kind should be 
introduced atthis particular crisis. 

“The next point I beg the Council to consider is that, as has been 
stated by the Hon'ble Saiyid Raza Ali, we have heard somany ihiags 
against the existing system and the want of the rjew change, but has not 

that want been felt elsewhere in India? Why should we, the most back- 
ward of all provinces in the matter of education, be the most forward in 
this case? What right have we to show the way to our more enlightened 
neighbours and others who are far ahead of us? Surely the same evils 
which wc feel here must have been felt in those provinces, and surelv 
there are authorities; there are educational e.xperts; there are men wh^ 
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understand business in those provinces, who would have felt the existence 
of these evils, if they existed at all, and who would have considered the 
best means of removing them. So 1 submit the resolution 'should be 
considered quite apart from the teal merits of the case on these two 
grounds. Firstly, it is a matter wWch, rightly or wroagty, has convulsed 
the whole of Indian society and of so far as this Council is concerned, 
I find that with one single exception— the Hon’ble Khwaja Ghulam-us- 
Saqlain— all the non-official members are agreed. The Hon’ble Khwaja 
Sahib in speaking against the resolution made two very big assumptions. 
He says, given the fact that space is limited, and given the further fact 
that there is no provision in the budget to inecease the available accom- 
modation in schools, he would choose the lesser of the two evils and shut 
out the older boys who tried and failed and bring in the younger ones who 
have never tried and who are likely to succeed. But I am not prepared to 
concede that it is made out that there is no money, or that there is no 
accommodation. Be that as it may, where was the necessity to substitute 
a hard and fast rule for a wide discretion? If the discredition is in the 
head master, and if really the head master is of opinion that a particular 
boy who has been plucked twice or thrice in the examination ought to 
make way for another and more promising one who seeks admission, the 
rules in force ate quite enough to covet the case. 1 submit that no case 
for such a rule has been made out. So far as the non»official members 
are and the general public are concerned they feel and consider it a very 
great departure from the existing state of things to their prejudice. There 
being no extreme urgency for the introduction of such a rule, 1 would beg 
thft GovernisAnt t.o ooasvdts the advisability of suspending it till such 
time as the opinion of the associations, public bodies, and other persons 
are obtained and the Government has fully considered the matter. With 
these remarks I support the resolution”. 


US. Views on the Budget, I915~I6, April 6, 191}.^ 

••Ido not propose to avad myself of the privilege enjoyed by honourable 
members on the occasion to enter into a general discussion of matters of 
confine myself, not only within the four corners 
of the budget, but wholly to that aspect of it which-I consider to be rather 
remarkable. Jhe budget, Your Honour, has been described by the Hon’ble 
K ® ^'•dget, and the most remarkable feature of 

a u ge IS t at the general financial situation in the country has made 

of Hit lloaeur «fce ti«uienan{*Goveriior Uniud 
N Agra o„d Oudh. AssenOleJ for the Purpose of Making Laws & 

(Allahabad. pp. 3, 

' n non^tSciat Chaintian.-Banatas Municipal Board; 
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“There is one remarkable circumstance under the head of police which 

one cannot fail to notice, and that is that, while the ill-paid constable has 

been given an Increase of pay from Rs. 7 to 8, the total of which comes 
to 94,000, on the other side wc have an omission of a lakh and thirty-four 
thousand rupees on account of grain compensation allowance, I do not 
know, and there are no materials before me from which I can say, whether 

this one lakh thirty-four thousand rupees was intended to benefit the very 
people who have now got ninety-four thousand rupees, or a different class 
of people, but there it Is, and if I am right in interpreting these figures, I 
submit that forms a most remarkable circumstance, in this budget. The 
other day a resolution was moved in this Council on the same subject, but 
it met with the usual fate of resolution which have not either the approval 
or support of Government. Facts, however, must be facts and cannot 
cease to be facts if they ate not embodied in resolutions which have been 
accepted. The only other item which calls up unpleasant memories is the 
item set apart for the creation of an Executive Council for these provinces. 
Honourable membeis who have preceded me have voiced the feeling of 
the whole community that the withholding of the Executive Council from 
these provinces has been greatly disappointing. I am not one of those who 
believe that a miUecinium will be reached if an Executive Council is granted 
to these provinces, but I do feel, and feel strongly, that the withholding 
of a Council is tantamount to and nothing less than a great injustice and 
lack of courtesy to the iutelUgeoce of these provinces. There has been a 
faint voice raised again this yearagaiost tbe High Court in Allahabad, snd 
1 think probably more will be beard on the subject when some other 
gentlemen who have not yet spoken have their turn. 1 do not wish to say 
anything in particular on that point, but I only want to voice the feeling 
of all of us in Allahabad, and that is that we are quite contented with the 
state of things as it now exists, and we neither wish that the Lucknow 
people should go to Allahabad nor that we should come to Lucknow”. 


“May I have Your Honour’s permission to make a personal explana- 
tion? The Hon’ble Financial Secretary has charged me with making 
mischievous statements on the budget. In making the suggestions referred 
to I relied on the financial statement, and if I missed a portion of this 
statement, to which the honourable member has called attention, it does 

not follow that I was ahsrfujrf;- i-nU^au-. True h' «■ iksc 1 rrowdmi 
that there is this provision, but the remarks that I made should have been 
ta en co ectively and not merely on the grain compensation allowance, 
y chief point was not that the grain compensation allowance has been 

un u y cut, lit I referred to Has One ofthe points, it may be rightly or 
wrongly My real point which I wanted to make was, that the allowance 
^his will be quite clear from reading the records of 
the shorthand wnterc” 
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139. on (he C/nitcd Pro'einees Municipaliitcs Bill I9IS, July 19, 1915.^ 


'*1 confess I cannot lay claim to a more careful study of the provisions of 
the Bill than any other honourable member. It is true that the lime at our 
disposal has been very limited for the reasons which have been explained 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Pirn. I have had, however, an opportunity to serve on 
one of the committees spoken of by the Hon'ble hfr. Pirn— although for a 
short time— and I have thought over the leading provisions and the guiding 
principles of the Dill. Having so thought and considered (hem, I am sorry, 
I cannot see my way to agree with the llon’blc Saiyid Raza AH when he 
denounces this measure as distinctly not a progressive one, 1 think that 
there arc all the germs of progress in ft although I quite agree that ft docs 
not embody anything like perfection or is anything hke a perfect legislative 
measure. The Hon’bic Saiyid Raza Ali in describing this measure ns non* 
progressive first of all mentioned the subject of the election of a chairman. 

I was prepared to hear something more promising than that which has 
found a place in the Bill in regard to the election of the chairman. But the 
honourable member’s observation was followed by a remark that what he 
wanted was a cautious advance in that direction. That can hardly be called 
progressive. Then as to the appointment of an e.recutive officer it seems to 
me that there is some misapprehension in the minds of most of the 
honourable members as to M'hat this gentleman is going to he. In fact 
the Hon’ble Saiyid Raza All was not sure as to whether this gentleman 
was something human or super-human. The answer is to be found in the 
Bill itself. He is to be a man, acrcation of the board itself and surely the 
board ought to know what they ate creating, and whether he can aspire to 
the position of something supernatural or merely that of an ordinary man. 
The whole point seems to be not whether we should have or should not 
have an executive officer but what should be his powers. The Hon’ble 
Lala SukhWr Singh- in speaking of the delegation of powers said that we 
were curtailingthe powers of theboard. Now that seems to be 8 contradic- 
tion in terms. What you defegate to others you do it with your own free 
will. There arc provisions in the Act,»s the Hon’bte Mr. Pim has pointed 
out which can make you undo what you have done. All that the Act aims 
at is that the head shall be (be same as ft has .always been but the hand 
fjVaW iWV It »rJJ bo Jbo.rd J.bsJ 

decisions of the head and in that J do net see that there can be any 
objection. Of coursewhenwe come to the various powers that ha%ct>ecn 
delegated under the Dill to the esccotftc officer or to the chairman 1 admit 
that there is room for discussion but I do not see any Objection in the scry 
act of delegation or in the principle which recognises a delegation of 
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“There is one remarkable circumstance under the head of police which 
one cannot fail to notice, and that is that, while the ill-paid coristable has 
been given an increase of pay from Rs. 7 to 8, the total of which comes 
to 94,000, on the other side we have an omission of a lakh and thirty-four 
thousand’ rupees on account of grain compensation allowance. Ido not 
know, and there are no materials before me from which 1 can say, whether 

this one lakh thirty-four thousand rupees was intended to benefit the very 
people who have now got ninety-four thousand rupees, or a different class 
of people, but there jt is. and if I am right in interpreting these figures, 1 
submit that forms a most remarkable circumstance, in this budget. The 
other day a resolution was moved in this Council on the same subject, but 
it met With the usual fate of resolution which have not cither the approval 
or support of Government. Facts, however, must be facts and cannot 
cease to be facts if they arenot embodied in resolutions which havebeen 
accepted. The only other item which calls up unpleasant memories is the 
item set apart for the creation of an Executive Council for these provinces. 
Honourable membccs who have preceded me have voiced the feeling of 
the whole community that the withholding of the Executive Council from 
these provinces has been greatly disappointing. I am not one of those who 
believe that a mlUcnnium wiUbe reached If an Executive Council is granted 
to these provinces, but 1 do feel, and feel strongly, that the withholding 
of a Council is tantamount to and nothing less than a great Injustice and 
lack of couttesy to the iotelUgtnct of these provinces. There has been a 
faint voice raised again this year against the High Court in Allahabad, and 
I think probably more will be heard on the subject when some other 
gentlemen who have not yet spoken have their turn. 1 do not whb to say 
anything in particular on that point, but 1 only want to voice the feeling 
of all of us in Allahabad, and that is that we are quite contented with the 
state of things as it now exists, and wc nrithcr wish that the Lucknow 
people should go to Allahabad nor that wc should come to Lucknow”. 

'May I have Your Houoni s permission to make a persona] explana- 
tion? The Hon’ble Financial Secretary has charged me with making 
mischievous statements on the budget. In making the suggestions referred 
to I tehed on the financial statement, and ifl missed a portion of this 
statement, to which the honourable member has called attention, it does 

not follow that I was absolutely untrue. True it is that I now find 
that there is this provision, but the remarks that I made should have been 
a en co ectively and not merely on the grain compensation allowance. 

y c le point was not that the grain compensation allowance has been 
undulycut butlteferiedtoHasoneofthepoints. it maybe rightly or 
wrong y. y real point which I wanted to make was, that the allowance 
® ‘"creased This will be quite clear from reading the records of 
the shorthand 
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provisions of the Bill instead of beingleft to rules and regulations. I may 

point out the very next clause (clause 12) which says ‘The following 
matters shall be regulated and governed by rules made by the Local 
Government under section 239* and one of those is ‘the qualifications* 
of electors and of candidates for election'. I should very much prefer 
these qualifications to he fixed by statute instead of being Jefi to change 
from time to time with the roles. Sub^Janses (d) and (e) deal with the 
constitution of a tribunal or appoirament of an officer or court for the 
settling of disputes; that again is a matter which should be settled once for 

all by the provisions of the Actftselfbecause it isneitherconvenient nor 
conducive to the ends of justicetochange the forum fromtime to time as 
has been our experience in past years. At first it was the civil court and then 
it was the commissioner. It isthereforc necessary to have the question of 
jurisdiction settled by the Act itself. TTiere are of course many other matters 
which require discussion, but they hardly arise in the present stage. With 
these remarks I support the resolution that the Hon’We hfr. Pim has 
moved". 


140. Resolution for Training of Munsifs in Criminal Work, October 5, 
1915 .^ 

"I am sorry I have to oppose this resolution. At first sight it appears 
to be a very reasonable one, but a little consideration will show that there 
are serious difficulties m the way. I do not think that the object which the 
honourable mover has in view can be achieved by anything short of a 
thorough overhauling of the provincial services and not even then until 
the larger reform, viz. that of the separaljon of executive from judicial 
functions, has been carried out. That is a reform for which the country 
has been agitating for a considerable number of years, and, as has been 
pointed out by the honourable mover, we are now wailing for the consi- 
dered opinion of the tncinbcrs of the Royal Commission on Public 
Services. The honourable mover has guarded himself by saying that be 
would not have any interfercoce by the executive with the munsifs who 

this mterference is that they should at once be made first class magistrates. 
He feels the difficulty of investing munsifs wth first class powers to begin 
with, and he tries to get over it by saying that they having had experience 
in other departments of the law would without previous training be compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of first class magistrates. Assuming this to be 
so, the mere fact of being a first class magistrate does not free the officer 
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powers to the chairman or to the executive officer. There are certain 
matters which the Bill deals with and others which arc left to rules and 
regluationsto be made under iU provisions. It may be that many honour- 
able members might think that some of these matters might form a part of 

theBillitselfandmaybegivenen'ccttobythe Actwhenitis passed and 
not by rules to be made by the board or the Local Government. That I 
think is a matter which will be considered by the select committee which will 
be appointed to-day. One of these is ahighly controversial matter, which 
has been mentioned by the Hon’ble Saiyid Raza Ali, and that is 
communal representation. He has claimed that this Council has been 
fully satisfied, and it has been fully demonstrated to it that it is necessary 
in the interests of his community that they should have separate representa- 
tion. He complains that the present Bill does not go any further than the 
old Act apd simply reproduces word for word the old Act. Without 
committingmyself on behalf of my community, because I lay no claim in 
any way to be authorized by that community to represent its views, I am free 
admit that so far as the principle is concerned, viz., that this is a 
matter whichmight well havebcensetllcd by the Act itself. I fully agree. 
But I must guard myself by saying that I do not commit myself either 
to the existence of any urgency or for special representation of the 
Muhammadans or even to the desirability of it. What we cannot shut our 
eyes to is the fact that this question crops up in season and out of season, 
nis question is a fruit— source of friction between the two communities 
and we cannot avoid facing it It must come to the fore. At every meeting 
there is a series of questions as asking bow many naib-tahsildars. tahsildars 
or chaprasis are Muhammadans and why more has not been done for 
Muhammadans, To set this at rest and to enable the two communities to 
know exactly where they arc so that in future they may busy themselves with 
better things and devote their energies to a better cause it is perhaps advis- 
able to settle this question once for all, viz whether any community is 
entitled to any special representation, and, if so, what 'is the extent of that 
special representation. Again speaking for myself I am free to admit that 
1 do not oppose personally any claim of my Muhammadan friends in the 
Council or outside it for spcdal representation if they think it necessary. 
My own opinion isthat it is not conducive to the improvement of the 
community and to the progress of the country, but if they must have it 
they ought to have it so that this cause of friction, which is a permanent 

one, may. once for all, be removed and then it will perhaps be possible for 
the two communities to come to a better understanding after each has got 
what he wants. The result of what I have submitted is that I have no 
objection to the question being considered by the select committee or the 
Local Government and the provisions of clause 11(2) being so altered as 
to give effect to the principle of special representation by the Act itself 
instead of the matter being left to rules. 

“There are many provisions of the Bill regarding the principle of 
delegation with which 1 agree; but there is always room for discussion of 
'^^amtheieaie many matters besides those mentioned by the 
Honble Saiyid Raza All which maybe settled once for all by the 
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concerned from all subordination ’to the 'district magistrate. The civil 
courts in this country arc the only courts which are, or at least ought to 
be. thoroughly independent of the executive and I venture to say that it 
will be a sad day for this province when that independence is sacrificed to 
considerations such as thoseput forward bythchonourable mover. I for 
one am not prepared to male the tremendous sacrifice just for the sake of 
advancing a few munsifs or giving them experience of magisterial work, 
which ill in all probability be forgotten long before they are appointed 
sessions judges. On this ground alone, even if there were no others, I 
would strongly oppose this resolution. But the whole subject teems with 
difficulties of a practical nature. There is no harder worked or worse paid 
class of public servants than munsifs, and to impose additional duties 
upon them, without relieving them of some of their ordinary work, would 
be very unfair. Now this can only be done by creating new posts, and 
1 am sure that my honourable friend the Financial Secretary will not 
view th.it proposal with any favour. Again, if we allow the munsifs to 
encroach upon the domain of the sister service, I mean the deputy collec- 
tors— is there any valid reason why the legitimate aspirations of the latter 
should not be satisfied? They are told that they cannot be made civil and 
sessions judges because they have noexpcrience of civil work. May they 
not uith equal justiee demand that a select few of them, such as have 
obtained degrees in law, and have had some experience at the Bar similar 
to that of the munsifs, be allowed the chance and be given the opportu- 
nity to try some civil cases and so qualify themselves for the important 
posts of sessions and civil judges. There are among deputy collectors men 
whose attainments and qualifications ate In no svay inferior to munsifs and 


subordinate judges, and if they do not possess the special training of the 

latter, it is through no fault of theirs. But there arc obvious objections to 
even those deputy collectors not being raised to the position of civil and 
sessions judges, and I submit, without going into detail that those objec- 
tions will alwajs continue to have for^ so long as the present system of 
recruiting deputy eoUcclon is maintained. The real trouble, as 1 submitted 
in the beginning, is themixingupofthe executive and judicial powers 
m this country To my mind the first step towards any substantial reform 
u to bring about the complete divorce of executive from judicial functions 
and It would then be time to think of smaller reforms like those which 
arc propo-cd by my honourable friend. But so long as that step is not 
taken honouraWc mover can 

“ unworkable in practice and unsound in principle, 
w ith these observations I oppose the resolution”. 
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nate members out of the minoritiwandthus equalize their number. But 
what is to be the number of (herepresentative of any particular commu- 
nity does not come within the scope of this resolution, and if therb is 
anything which can be considered controversial it is this aspect of the 
question, which should have been avoided by the Hon’ble Saiyid Abdur 
Rauf as it was by others who took part in the debate. It was this very 

question of numbers which was put forward as a serious objection to my 
proposal when I was going to move it, and I yielded to the wishes of my 
Muhammadan friends by witbdratving it for a time. The intention of the 
honourable mover is not toask thcGovcrnmcot to fix the numbers. The 
whole argument is therefore irrelevant to the issue. The Hon'ble Saiyid 
Abdur Rauf further says that there are people who would like to come 
in by the dubious method of nomination rather than through the open 
door of election. My answer is that such gentlemen have no business in 
the Council and they had better stay at home. I for one would rather be 
in the Coaacil by the suffrage of the people than be here by the sufferance 
of the Government- It was from the beginning an accepted proposition 
that the principle of election was to be the guiding principle upon which 
the reformed Legislative Councils are to be constituted. You, Sir, had the 
distinction of being one of the signatories to the Very first despatch of the 
Government of India on the subject of constitutional reforms. In (hat 
despatch the Government of India were of opinion that there should be a 
non-official majority not only In the Provincial C(>uncil but also in the 
Imperial. It was the Secretary of State, if I am not mistaken, who drew a 
distinction and said that, while he was in full agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India that the Provincial Councils should have a majority of 
non-officials, there should in his opinion be a permanent majority of 
officials in the Imperial Council. Tbe principle was thus recognized, so 
far as the Provincial Councils were concerned, by those who first con- 
ceived the idea, and it has been recognized by those who are now taking 
part in this Council — at least by a majority of them. I submit that it is 
quite out of place to raise any question as to election being a better 
method of coming to this Council. Of course, as was pointed out by the 
honourable mover, I fully agree that nomination will be necessary in order 
to have experts or representatives of certain particular communities. But 
even there to a certain e.xtent it may be done by etcciion. 

“On these grounds 1 support (he resolution." 


142. Fifws on the United Provinces ifunieipalitles Bill, IP/5.* 

The llon’We Pandit MoJilal Nehru moved that (he following be added 
as sub<Jausc(c) of clause 3(2); 

^Pr.’ceedi’igt of thr Coated of Ihw Wlwww* ifia t.leii!fnjtt^inrTiior 
Prortteei of Ajne atJOxSh Anritfle4 for the Piiffoie of KfaUttLorttA Rftatatiots, 
1916 (Aliihatwif, 1917). p. 1«7. 
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which under the name of controversial matter is so often trotted out to 

suppress criticism in these days and X consider myself free when the time 
arrives to raise the larger question to which I have alluded. 

“Now turning to the debate. 1 find that there have been two dissentient 
notes in this Council. One came from the Hon’ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul 
Khan,^ for whom ! have the highest regard. But I think the Hon’blc 
Raja Sahib has not been able to appreciate the nature of the amendment 
which the honourable mover asks for. His objection is that it is not 
desirable in the present state of the relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans to have a majority of elected members, because it may be 
that there are certain matters on which there are differences bet\^ccn the 
two communities which might be carried by the majority to the detriment 
of the minority. Now my simple answer to that is by* giving a majority 
of elected members you are not giving a majority of Hindu elected mem- 
bers. The majority that is asked for by the honourable mover is a majority , 
of Hindu and Muhammadanclected members combined. However small the 
Muhammadan minoiily may be, U is sure to be taken under the protec- 
tion of the Government if any attempt is made by the Hindu majority 
to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the Muhammadan minority. 
The Muhammadan minority coupled with the ofiicial minority will always 
forma majority of the total number of members and it can never allow 
any preponderance of Hindu members over It to have its own way; even 
if it is conceivable that all the Hindu members, or at least the greater 
numberof them, will be soself-interestcd as tohave no regard at all for 
the lights and feelings of their Muhammadan colleagues. So I submit 
that the objection of my friend Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan is , not justi- 
fied by the terms of the resolution. 

“I now come to the objecitonofmy friend the Hon'ble Saiyid Abdur 
Rauf. When I heard his speech X fell that 1 was not In the year of grace 
1913, but that we were living In some days gone by when the principles 
of election were not fully understood. ThcHon'ble Saiyid Abdur Rauf's 
objection is that minorities must be represented in equal numbers with the 
majorities, and until that time comes, i.e., the Muhammadan elected 
members are equal in number to the Hindu elected members, it is not 
desirable to have a majority of elected members consisting of both com- 
munities. It has often been said that minorities require protection. No 
reasonable man will deny this. But the protection of minorities does not 
convey the idea of the destruction of majorities. If there are minorities 
they must have special treatment. But the question which is raised by my 
friend hardly arises on the issues under discussion. In fact, what I have 
said in answer to the objection of the Hon’ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan 
applies equally to the remarks of my friend the Hon’ble Saiyid Abdur 
Rauf so far as the point in issue is concerned. Then my friend further 
says that the keeping of the right of nomination in the hands of Govern- 
ment would result in this— that the Government would be'^ able to nomi- 


Rasul Khan, b. tSSlf took part in Anti-Nagi 
U.P. Leeislative Council, 1902-03; 1909-12 and 1913-16; d. 1921. 
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nate members out of the minorilies and thus equalize 

what is to be the number of the representative of any particular co^u- 
nity docs not come within the scope of this Tcsolution, and « 

anythingwhich can be considered controversial tt is Ib'S aspect of the 

quesdon, which should have been avoided by the Honble Saiyld Abdur 

Rau! as it was by others who tooV part in the debate. U was this very 
question of numbers which was put forward as a serious objection to my 
proposal when I was going to move it, and 1 yielded to the wishes of my 
Muhammadan friends by withdrawing it fot a time. The intentton of ^e 
honourable mover is not to ask the Government to fix the numbers. The 
whole argument is therefore irrelevant to the issue. The Hoitble Saiyid 
Abdur Rauf further says that there ate people who would Hke to come 
in by the dubious method of nomination rather than through the open 
door of election. My answer is that such gentlemen have no business in 
the Council and they had better stay at home. I for one would rather be 
in the Council by the sulfrageofthe people than be here by the suffc'rance 
of the Government. It was from the beginning an accepted proposition 
that the principle of electioft was to be the guiding principle upon which 
the reformed Legislative Councils arc to be constituted. You, Sir, bad the 
distinction of being one of the signatories to the very first despatch of the 
Government of India on the subject of constitutional reforms. In that 
despatch the Government of India were of opinion that there should be a 
non*official majority not only in the Provincial Council but also Irt the 
Imperial. It was the Secretary of State, if 1 am not mistaken, who drew a 


distinction and said that, while he was in full agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India that the Provincial Councils should have a majority of 
non-officials, there should in- his opinion be a permanent majority of 
officials in the Imperial Council. The principle was thus recognized, so 
far as the Proviacial Councils were concerned, by those who first con- 
ceived the idea, and it has been recognized by those who are now taking 
part m this Council— at least by a majority of them. I submit that it is 
quite out of place to raise any question as to election being a better 
method ofcoming to this Council. Of course, as was pointed out by the 
honourable mover, I fully agree that nominaUon will be necessary In order 

to have experts or representetives of certain particular communities. But 

even there to a certain extent it may be done by election. 

“pn these grounds I support the resolution.” 
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which under thenameofcontroverslalmatter 5* so often trotted out to 

suppress crttkism in tee dws end 1 consider rtryselt free rvhen the time 

arrives to raise the larger question to which 1 have alluded. 

“Now turning to the debate. I fmd that there have been two dissentient 
notes in this Council. One came from the Hon'ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul 
Khan ^ for whom I have the highest regard. But I think the Hon blc 

Raja Sahib has not been able to appreciate the nature of the amendment 

which the honourable mover asks for. Hb objection is that it is not 
desirable in the present state of the rejations between the Hindus and 
, Muhammadans to have a majority of elected members, because it may be 
that there arc certain matters on which there arc differences betw cen the 
two communities which might be carried by the majority to the detriment 
of the minority. Now my simple answer to that is by^ giving a majority 
of elected members you arc not giving a majority of Hindu elected mem- 
bers. The majority that is asked for by the honourable mover is a majority 
of Hindu and Muhammadan elected members combined. However small the 
Muhammadan minority may be, it is sure to be taken under the protec- 
tion of the Government if any attempt b made by the Hindu majority 
to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the Muhammadan minority. 
The Muhammadan minority coupled with the ofRcial minority will always 
forma majority of the total number of members and U can never allow 
any preponderance of Hindu members over it to have its own way; even 
if it IS conceivable that all the Hindu members, or at least the greater , 
number of them. Will be so self-interested as to have no regard oi all for 
the rights and feelings of their Muhammadan colleagues. So I submit 
that the objection of my friend Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan Is not justi- 
fied by the terms of the resolution. 

“I now come to the objection of my friend the Hon’ble Salyid Abdur 
Rauf. When I heard his speech I felt that I was not in the year of grace 
1915, butthat we were livinginsome days gone by when the principles 
of election were not fully understood. ThcHon'ble Saiyid Abdur Rauf’s 
objection is that minorities must be represented in equal numbers with the 
majorities, and until that time comes, i.e., the Muhammadan elected 
members are equal in number to the Hindu elected members, it is not 
desirable to have a majority of elected members consisting of both com- 
munities. It has often been said that minorities require protection. No 
reasonable man will deny this. But the protection of minorities does not 
conveytheideaofthc destruction of majorities. If there are minorities 
they must have special treatment. But the question which is raised by my 
friend hardly arises on the issues under discussion. In fact, what I have 
said in answer to the objection of the Hon’blc Raja Tasadduq Rasul Kh.'in 
applies equally to the remarks of my friend the Hon’ble Saiyid Abdur 
Rauf so far as the point in issue is concerned. Then my friend further 
says that the keeping of the right of nomination in the hands of Govern- 
ment would result in this— that the Government would be' able to nomi- 


•Sif Tasadduk Rasul Khan, b. 1851;' look part in Antt-Nagri 
U.P. Legislative Council, 1902-03, 1909-12 and 1913.1€, d. 1921. 
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“Excludes any area under clause (d) of sub-scction (l) ^MlllOUt the 
consent of the municipality concerned.” 

He said: , , 

“The amendment which 1 heg to propose is particularly the same as is 
proposed by the Hon’ble.Babu BrUnaddan Prasad, ^ the Hon’ble Lala 
Sukhbir Singh and the Hon'ble Rai Prag Narayan Dhargava Bahadur.- 
AUhough the Unguage is slightly different, it raises the same question of 
principle. My proposalis to add the foiloising as sub-clause _(2Kc) 
‘excludes any area under clausc(d) without the consent of the municipa- 
lity concerned.' Sub-section (1) (d) lays down that the Local Government 
may bj notification include or exclude any area in or from any munici- 
pality. The amendment I propose is to tlje effect that any such notifica- 
tion including or excluding any area in or from any municipality should 
be either with the consent ol the municipality concerned or with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-Ocneral-in-Council. In fact sub-section 
(2) will read thus:— 

(2) The power to issue a notification under sub-section (I) shall be 
subject to the condition of the notification being issued after the previous 
publication required by section 4 and, where the notification— 

(a) is in respect of a local area, which comprises or contains the 
whole or a portion of a cantonment; or 

(b) cancels a notification uoder clause (a) in respect of a city; 

(c) excludes aoy area under clause (d) without the consent of the muni- 
cipality concerned; 

With the previous sanction of the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Council. 

“The principle of this amendment is that no area should be excluded 
except with the consent of the municipality concerned, and if it becomes 
necessary, with the previous sanction of the Govcrnor-Cenetal-in-CouDcil. 
My reasons for the proposed amendment have been already slated in my 
minute of dissent attached to the report of the Select Committee, with 
which the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan concurred." 


143. Views on the United Provinces Municipalilies Bill, /P/J.3 

I must express my decpgTatiludetothehon'bleSlrYerney Lovett for 

his great advocacy ofthevcrymuch-disputed despatch of 1911. It is very 

refreshing to non-official members of this Council, and I suppose that it will 


I prominent member, U.P. Legislativ 


‘Babu Brijnantlan Prasad Mista. i 
Council, 

Munshi Nawal Kishoce 

Member, Britisb Indian Association. Oudh; Hony. Magistrate. 

J ^ die Lieutenant-Governor Unite 

Hons, 1916 (Allahabad 191?), pp. 190 . 91 , 
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b= to the publie at large, that at last that despatch and the interpretation 

put upon it by the pubiic has been accepted by the official world. In fact 
no “css auth^ty than His Excellency the Viceroy (as has been pointed out 
bv S r Verney Lovett) recently said in his speech that despatch, worded as 
U fs in plain English language, means what it, words convey and nothing, 
more or Iras lam glad that the same interpretation is now 
tough the' whole country and has come into this Council and will be 
mid by all the officials. But it is one thing to have provincial autonomy 
ard Si the good things which accompany it and It is quite another thing 
r sSlk of provincial autonomy without all the good things which come 

with U Here we are, as has been pointed out by the Hon'ble Tej Bahadur 
O .n executive council, wilhout a non-oliicial preponderating 

Sapru, with ..i what is ihcguarantee and what is the strength 

element in ^ successful appeal either to their Council or to 

upon which! assisted by an executive council or by any 

the Government, 7'f “ ouncil? But I do not admit that the 

dmert whTch” 1 propose implies any dial rust of any kind whatever in 

amendment ^ 

^°t“lS that does not convey withit any distrust in the judgement or 
' oLitv of the authority tom which the right of appeal Is asked. 

The °ovetnm ' ' important maltets (where it is possible that some 
is human, be at stake) we ask for the right of appeal, 

very important anything which is extraordinary or which implies 

I submit we do "ot ask anytn^B^ 

any distrusttn th C mbitration clauses eume in at all. 

section careful y, ouverament may by nolilication 

All that the “‘i‘° . any „f the preceding clauses, declaring any 

cancel any no ^^^juicipality, or cancel a notificatioa excluding areas 

local area ° . jiiowthcrc isthepowerofthcLocalGovernment. 

from any muni • parties concerned. It may be approached, and 

that it is 

it may, i excluding a particular area from a certain muni- 

pctfcclly justified (Juotification will have to be published, and 

cipahty. true i crilicisiu; but wc all know that the 

it would in u ptuvinecs is only in its infancy; it is not ye, 5„„„g 

public opinion o eve 'yVssiblc case, and it is simply as a safeguard of all 
enough to n,, on ameuduient which does no harm to any- 

Ihese OP'"'™* " . ,te, „„ distrust in Government; i, simply gi„s us the 
body and P ^ „„ee that if we had a„ executive 

Suu^uTshuuld have been pleased io withdraw .h,s motion... 
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municipal board to provide for it. Of course I do not say that it should be 
provided for at the expense of other necessary services. But, as we have 
pointed out In our note of dissent, a board should not be allowed to spend 
all its money upon one department and starve the others. It would be 
sounder policy to maintain all the departments in a state of moderate 
efRciency thatv to lavish money on some while starving the others. 
For these reasons I submit that it may be made one of the obliga- 
tory duties of the board not only to establish primary schools but to spend 
a fixed minimum on them. Unless you do this the obligation will not be 
discharged satisfactorily, and therefore I move the amendment for the 
acceptance of the Council.*’ 


J4S. Discussion on the United Provinces MmieipaUties Bill, 1915 d 

The Hon’ble Pandit Molilal Nehru moved that after clause 8{d^ the 
following sub-clause be inserted:— 

"(dd) Opening free primary schools and isalciog atlcndaoce at the said 
schools compulsory for boys of certain ages.*' 

He said:— 

“This, I ara aware, is a very big question, and it was the subject of 
some discussion before the Select Coaunittee. The reasons for putting 
forward the proposal are contained io the note of dissent which Is attached 
to the report of the Select Committee, and which has been seen by 
honourable members. That note of dissent is founded upon a recent 
pronouncement of Sir Karcourt Butler* from his place in the Viceregal 
Council in March, 1912, and is to ibis elTect, He said:— ‘Even if it be the 
case, though instances.are not forthcoming, that a local body here and there 
may desire in the near future to introduce the principle ofcompulsionandis 
prepared to raise the whole of the necessary funds by local taxation;, even 
assuming such a case, which we should be quite prepared to consider on its 
merits, would not the natural course be to provide for it by local legis- 
lation, by the amendment of the municipal law or otherwise.’ 

“The contingency contemplated by Sir Harcourt has now arisen, and 
we are engaged ar present upon the amendment of the Municipal law of 
this province, I submit that it is high time that the question of free and 
compulsory education be considered along with the Municipal Bill. Of 
course it may be objected to this amendment that we are not providing for 


'■Proceedings of the Council of Bis Honour the Lleuienani-Governor, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assen^iedforthe Purpose of Making Laws & Pegu/a- 
lions I91S (Allahabad, 1917J, pp. 205-07. 

‘Sir Spencer Harcourt. Buder. K 186% entered Indian Cjvil Service, J888; 
Secretary, Famine Commission. 1900-1; Secretary, Government of India, 290S. 
Member, Goveinot-Gentral'e Council, 191<MS; LieuteiiaM-Governor of Burma, 
1915-18; Lieutenant-Governor, U.P. I91M0 and Governor, 1920-2J: Governor 
of Burma, 1923-25; d. 1938. 
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144. Discussion an the United Prartnces Mmteipalities Sill, 1915 > 

Thehon'blc Pandit Motllal Ndira moved that following proviso be 
added to clause 7(n):— _ .. , 

‘‘Provided that no expenditure on education shall be considered reason- 
able wbicKis less than S pec cent of the nomal income of the board after 
deducting the income from special services.” 

He said; — 

“The principle of this amendment has been followed by other honour- 
able members. While the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and myself 
are satisfied by asking for a mimmum expenditure of 5 per cent, the 
Hon’ble Saiyid AI-i-Nabi^ and Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava Bahadur 
demand no less than7i per cent for expenditure on education. This subject 
was considered by the Select CommiMee, and the Council has before it 
both sides of the question. I cannot do better than refer honourable 
members to the note of dissent signed by myself and the Hon'blc Pandit 

Jagat Narayan on clause 7(n), where we tried to meet all the points raised. 
Now, asa matter of fact, as iheCouncil isawate, there have been stand- 
ing orders Of the Government requiring municipal boards to spend at 
least 5 per cent of their income upon primary education. But those ordcis 
have been more honoured in the breach than the observance, and this is 
theieason why it was considered necessary by all the noo-officlal members 
of the Select Committee that there should be a statutory obligation upon 
municipal boards to spend a certain amount of their income in this way- ' 
The great objection put forward in the Select Committee was that if the 
municipal boards did not exercise those>powers there was no means to 
compel them to do so, The plain answer Is that if they cannot be compel- 
led to discharge their duty properly they can be otherwise taken notice of. 
At any rate if a minimum is fixed by statute it will be very rare that a 
municipal board will think of disregarding the statutory limits. 

“The other objection was that there is no reason why a distinction should 
be made in favour of education while there were other services in which 
no such ttunimum, expenditure vras fixed. Some honourable members were 
of opinion that there were other matters, such as laying out of roads, or the 
sanitation of municipalities which even more urgently called for certain 
fixed proportions of expendrture. My answer to that is that, granting for 
the sake of argumenttbat it is necessary also to prescribe alimit for other 
purposes, it does not follow that you must not prescribe a limit for educa- 
tion unless you prescribe a limit for the other services. Two blacks do not 
make a white. But I go further and say that the case of education stands 
upon a perfectly different fooling to all the other services and having 
regard to the need of primary education it is the most urgent duty of a 

^Proceeding) of the Council of Hit Honour the Lieutenant-Governor United 

Province) of Agra and Oudh Mtembled for the Purpose of Making Laws &' Regula- 
tions, 1916 (Allahabad, 1917), pp. 201 - 02 . 

‘Saiyid All Mabi, Mtinber, LegisUtive . Council, 1909-12, 1916-23; 

President U.P. Muslim League; PrcMdent, Ae» Home Rule League. 1917; Tiesident, 
District Congress Committee, 1919; d. 1928. 
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municioal board to provide for it. Ofeourse 1 do not say that it should be 

provided for at thLvtrense of oOler necessary services. But, as we have 
Minted out in out note of dissent, a board should not be allowed to spend 
Si its money upon one department and starve the others. It would be 

' mr^ri ^fr^Ld no“on,, to establish 

d"rtbf:«s^ 

acceptance of the Council. 


MS. DUmion on >he United Pemnees il/«.ci>aWto BIU. !9I5.' 


TheHon’ble Pandit Mo.ilal Nehru moved that after clause f(d, the 

schools compulsory for boys of certain ages. 

He said:— 


He said:- , _,„y.a„e,tion, and it was the subject of 

“This, I am aware, is a vew wg q „aso„s for putting 

some discussion before the Scle of dissent which is attached 

forward theproposalareconta.«dmtheno.eo^ 

to the report of the Select <> JUjent is founded upon a recent 

honourable members. Thai note his place in the ViMiegJ 

pronouncement of Sir Harcontt Butler lrom^^^,^_ ,he 

Council in March, 1912. and “ “ , ,ha, a local body here and there 

case, though instances, are not fortnuom. n. of compulsion and is 

may desire in the near future tom “ f^Dds by local tasatiou; even 

prepared to raise the whole of rhe ne« jpatjd to consider on its 

Luming such a case, which we sboUd ^ fo, „ by local legis- 

merits, would "“*“5\*^°„„;ciDal law or otherwise.’ 

lation,.bythe amendment of the mnnrap^^^^^^^^ „,S 50 and 

“The contingency contemplated of the Municipal law of 

we are engaged at . time that the ^nf 

this province, I submit that it “‘’S’’ V®' ,vith the Municipal Bill. Of 

compulsory edueatiou be that we are not providing for 

course it may be objected to this ani 




, ,L, utu/enani-Coy<r'’or> United 

^ron.c..j,fAer..ndOefd,^^ 


Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assemo^^ jjjg 

tta. rVK (Allahabad, 1917). „,„ri Wiaa 190S, 

■S,r Sjchcer Harc.u.l Swriarf. 1' „r Barma. 

Swreiar,, Famine Commimm-. JW b Lientenant-Goierom 

^mber, Goveraor-General » Oo ,'otg.20 Governo . 

1915-18; LieutcDant-Governor, UJ". 
of Burma. 1923-26; d. 1938. 
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free cJocation by merely U)in8 that manlcipil board* may be fiven the 
posvcT. if they so desire, to base »ch«»oU t*here the atictidance of wdl 
be made wmpulsory. Wc do not preside the machinery. I m.iyai once 
say that the proposal it not a complete one in that serjie; bat ibere are 
other mattets v.hjchcan be tetikd bcreafier by rules and regulations, and 
this may a* «ell be treated at ortc of them. AU ilulits*afited it that the 
principle may be recofnised that, if a municipal board k» desire* it. there 

is noiWnj to prevent kfrom hasinp KhcKsli at sshich primary cJu.'alion 

may be made free and compuliory ssithin tpecsEe J areas. I lubmii that the 
demand is a scry modest one. WedoRotsay that either the sshrle to»ft 
Of the ssholc municipihty thtsuU be fincrneJ by these eoasi.krations; 
but it should be left to the option of ibe r.umcipalily ti* try the eiper iment 
tcntatisclyssithmcertain parti of U »bcre the tcbCme of compulKijy 
education hat any chance of succets. If it has no chance it need rot be 
taken up. It ii, at the Councilhasobsctscd. not one cflhscompulsory 
duties of the board, but one of the disactionaiy pr^ers. I submit llvat, 
having regard to the pienouncemcnl sebUh Usave read to the C>s»ncsl and 
having regard to the needs of the country, such a p*«fr may s*c!l be given 
to the boards. lfsuthpov.ct is in any s^ayabusedorinivusedby tl« W'ards 
itis boundtobcaneaample to other mnnicipalltiei, wbirh ssill, I an 
sure, never follow a bad example. 

“Then as to the question s'f espenJiture. what Sir llitv*os>it Butler »a*d 
was that should a proposal l*e nude by amanieipaliiy which is prep.srcJ 
to raise the whole of the nevvisary fund* by l>scal tavaliori. the Government 
would be prepared to entertain it. We need not po further. My pfopjsal 
is that a special educational cess may be levied by a municipal board 
which thinksthat there is reasonable chance of *occcn in introJuetng the 
principle of compulsory education within it* area; or there may be boards 

wbo.withoutlevyinganyipeciallar.maybrinapoiitionlxjstanin a very 

small area of shell muniapaiiiy an evperimemal scIickvI of this kind, liven 
if it be that we arc not quite right in our espectations, still the rcserv.uIon of 

apoweflikcthisiiinllicrighldircclhvnaodihcrccanbc no harm. I there- 
fore submit that if it is introduced it may bear fruit and prove to be the 
beginning ofa great change in the educational systemoflhccountry. In 
any «se there is no harm done in trying this experiment and giving the 
muniapal boards power, on however small a tcale it may be, to introduce 
the principle.” 


i46. Discussion on the VniicdPrmfncea Munfeipalitirs mu, 1915} 

It is very gratifying to me to find that I have the unanimous support 


'Procetdtngs of lA^ Council of Illi Honour ihr Llfuitnani-Gorrmor VniuJ 
PfonneesofAergandOudhAsirnAUdfaitktPiHpoitofMaUnt ton & RtP>lcp 
Hons, 1915 (Allahabad, 1917), pp. 212-13. 
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u f fk:« r«iincil All the members that have 
of the ooo-offieial suESttil “ alteration in the amend- 

'spoken, even those who ha gg nrinciole I have, therefore, 

mcnt that I have proposed, have agrK P^_^^P 

only to meet certain ,aisjd by the Hon'ble Mr. 

Ashwortht and those on the m „ Ashworth ate coneetned. 

Pirn. So far as the objections of the Hon^kMn A, amendment 

the honourable mernbet « , , ,ta, ,i,e amendment does 

before the Council I admitt^ at the .Ky outs^^^ ^ 

not profess a complete machinery to W ^ jpij and left the test 

I dfd ask for was the recognition of a cermmprincip^ ^ 

to take whatever f°™ ' ,^a, clause 8 is not a proper place to 

agree with my “ -d ,tat I may have to look to some 

introduce a power of compulsion aaJ jjat 1 y p„, 

other par. of the Bill to ^ -"J'^^l^a’^Tsehools, is quite appropriate^ 
of my proposal, the opening conferred upon a board which 

There is nothing to prevent a power bemg gt. 

it has in its discretion either to ^ , penalties can be ptovi- 

True it is that section 8 is not a Ashworth so far that we 

ded for elsewhere. I agree wilh the Hon We M t 

cannot put in lit" 'vbole of the machinery by wh^^ ^ yU 

carried out in practice under i, nothing to prevent our 
where we can do so; and tn a y , education without going 

introducing the principle of free and P introduction of penal 

further at present. When ^ J can be done by amending the 

clauses it will be time to oonsito j prosecutions, or by some 

sections of the Bill which provide fo' y„^a,io„s, the whole objec 

othermeans. As I submitted m rP ;„ciple may be recogaired. I 

of my amendment at P"'™' ,„L scale or even on a scale 
do not contemplate any action on a very t a board may begin wdh 
which will embrace any big P'fP“'‘‘”7J L adapted for the purpose. 

a small mohalla which it consider p ^ ^ is perfectly ng 

“As to the observations of the Hon ' g.^ Harcourt Butler 

saying that the pronouncement of the H . ^ gre bound to deter- 

binding prononneement upon ns in the sense that we 

mine our legislation according to It, bu . , renouncement as entitle 

. of an oh/rer d/cruni. Bnt I look »PO» “» P/^te on this veiyimporMt 
great weight, being made in the cour«o ,yas opposing • 

question by a responsible officer of Gove entitled to W c 

Gokhale’s Dill in the Imperial Council. In ,he Govern- 

views of the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler o jl is something mo 

ment of India of that day, and, that being s , . the course o 

than an obiter dictum. Although noliev of thcGovernmen 

legislation, it certainly goes to show wha Hon’ble h r- 

should be in giving cITect to a principle of this i 


^ in Horih-Wes' rrovin«* 
‘Ernest Horatio Ashworth, joined I.CS, 1893. nger to Government, 

and Oudh as Assistant Magistrate, 1903, Legal Rem 


ana uuan as Assisunt Magistrate, itu 
D istrict and Sessions Judge, 1913-17. 
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Pim said that it is a laattt: in which one las to proceed with very great care 
because we have to deal with various classes. That again is true. But 
who is more competent to give it the careful handling it requires than the 
various classes themselves who send thcJr representatives to the board? 

“Then as to finance. I want to make it perfectly clear that I did not 
introduce the question of finance, although it was present to my irucid, as 

is apparent from the note of dissent which the Hon’blc Pandit Jagat 
Narayan and I have sent in, in wWch we do advocate the levy of an 
educatloiul cess as foreshadowed In Your ffonour’s recent speech made in 
December last. I purposely refrained from introducing this subject in my 
amendment because I left it to the boards to provide funds. My idea was 
that a very very small beginning might be made which would not involve 
any great expenditure by increase of taxation. Of course, in course of time, 
if there appeared a need for increased taxation, I should be justified in 
appearing before this Council and asking some due provision for it. My 
whole object was to proceed as carefully and as cautiously as possible, 
and therefore 1 shall be perfectly satisfied if this Council will recognise the 
principle and leave the rest to the boards concerned. If they think that the 
boards cannot get on without financial aid, no harm is done in at least 
allowing them to make an experiment. The amendment I propose being a 
perfectly hatmless one, I proposethai it should be adopted,"^ 


147. Views on i/ie Uniud Provinces Afunicipo/iljVs Biil, 1915.^ 

“1 have much pleasure in supporting the amendments proposed by the 
Raja Sahib of Jahangirabad; but before I do so 1 have to make my posi- 
tion perfectly clear. Early this morning I voted in favour of the motion 
put forward by the Hon’ble Babu Brvjnandan Prasad, and for the dropping 
of the further consideration of the Bill and it may appear that the position 
I now occupy is a somewhat anomalous one. I now stand to support the 
amendment of the Raja of Jahangirabad. to which in fact I myself have 
been a party. The reason why I have placed myself in that position is this. 

While on the one hand I am in perfect accord with all the speeches that 

have been made in support of ibe amendment; while in fact I have been 
a party to ths varhas suggestions wftrdi have been conducive to this 


rejcc^d amendment sugeested by the Hon’Me Shahid Husain was put and 

The motion was then put. and was tejeeud by 22 votes to 16. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

^Proceedings of the Coicneil of Hit BmuMc the Lieutenani-Goyernor United 
tZ'Hu f Assented for , he Purpose of Making Laws & Regulcions. 

1916 (Allahabad, 1917), pp. 226-29 and 247. 
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amendment, I must frankly confess that I am not in favour of the manner 
in which it is being carried through. And this I say simply to make my 
/ position quite clear, I voted with my friend the Hon’ble Babu Brjjnandan 
Prasad because I honestly believed that it was a controversial measure. 
1 stand up now to support the amendment because I believe it is a good 
amendment and should be adopted. At the same time I did not expect 
that it would be carried through in the way in which it is going to be. In 
the first place there has been no notice of this to any member beyond the 
privileged few who had a sort of discussion between themselves and in the 
second place the discussion on ibis particular motion did not begin till after 
4 o’ clock this afternoon. In these circumstances I think there is much 
to be said in support of my friend the Hon’ble Munshi Gokul Prasad, who 
has just said that he is not in a position to say whether this is a good or 
a bad amendment because he has bad no opportunity of considering it. 
With that explanation, which is more or less personal, I enter upon the 
merits of the amendment, which, as I have already indicated, has my 
fullest and warmest support. Honourable members will have noticed that 
in the Select Committee various proposals were put forward and considered, 
and Your Honour was pleased to take the Council in your confidence 
early this morning. I may refer to the interview which we had with Your 
Honour while we were serving on the Select Committee on this very 
question. We had very earnest discussions upon all the bearings of the case; 
we worked -hard at the figuresof the various municipalities supplied to us 
^by the courtesy of the Hon’ble Mr. Pirn. We have tested the matter from 
every point of view and in the Select Committee three of the non-official 
members, with the exception of my friend the Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Singh, 
were willing to meet the Muhammadans oo a common ground. It was, 
however, found impossible then to proceed with the question of the actual 
proportion, and, as Your Honour was pleased to observe this morning, 
we could not get any nearer after arriving at that point in the Committee. 
The result was that my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayao and 
myself submitted a note of dissent, in which we said that, although we were 
not in favour of communal representation, yet we would yield to the desire 
of our Muhammadan brethren because it had been so persistently put 
forward in the past. At the same time we declined to entertain any proposal 
unicss and uacil the proportioa was fixed by statute and in Tact everything 
was cut and dry and nothing left for future discussions. As that was not 
possible; in the Select Committee the only position which we could take 
was that, although we were wUJing to give a certain weighting, we could 
not do it without knowing what the proportion would be, and therefore 
wc said we could not recoraraend the introduction of the principle of 
separate representation in the Bill. Now, so far as the principle of com- 
munal representation is concerned, I have always doubted, and doubt now, 
and 1 do not think I shall change my opinion upon that point, that there 
is nothing more pernicious to the public life than communal representation, 
and, as I haie already submitted, if we have given in upon that point of 
our Muhammadan brethren it is for the sake of peace. Over a question 
like this my motto is peace at any price. But, boweter much one may be 
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opposed to communal representation in principle, the question arises 
whether in practice it would do any good to persevere in such opposition. 
After all that has happened already it is now outside practical politics to 
stick to ideals and principles which have actually been departed from by 
the Government in the constitution of Legislative Councils and have been 
persistently ignored by the Muhammadans. Whatever my personal views 
on the merits on the question may be, there is no doubt that, practically 

speaking, we cannot by preaching these principles keep off the actual 
separate representation ofMubammadans for any length of time. It must • 
come. It has come already in the elections to councils and it must go on 
and filter down to what my friend the Hon'blc Abdur Rauf has styled the 
lowestrungs ofthe ladder of public life. 

“Next comes the question of weighting. Once we concede the principle 

°.L7,‘T ”«> •I'int that ,h= other matter ft, o 

important as to offer anj serious obstacle to our coming together. The 
p«crtonlv"ir'™' ""i Hindu, are willing to give 30 

htlle diff I “> you will find 

which the Muhammadans are to havr^er ? ''^en‘y-three seats 

fondly hope with my friend u ^ 

Muhammadan friends are se<»ttti<. ^ * Saiyid Al-i*Nabi that our 

of separate electorates they will gc^t tired of experience 

farlion which separate eLlotates J\Lr a' 

Muhammadan friends, Will lead ‘ 

Hindu, in and more with 

belter. The result nil! perhans he wh ' understand each other 

namely in mceling again their ioint 1 * Hicnd and I devoutly wish for. 
pal points Of the ammdmerwhS Wnei: 

Jahangirabad before the Council- tbrolh'“' '’y •!>' R“ja of 

But there m one point which I ,’honlTrv".“' ™''' o'' 

the percentage of 38.5 a, ,, "uphasize. and that is, that 

n'tanntage pu, i„ „rer™~i ‘"'“'if ““ "W H not an arbitrary 

(5) uill show how i, hasLeteSdru wI“d“H ""'’ o'""'' 

of 38 5 simply as a standard forallcatmi ,y ‘^f"0"akc that percentage 
which has been arrived at by a ‘’'"u"' "Sure 

Muhammadan, in ,he raunieipaUrra^ P“PU'ation ofthe 

Muslim, in ,ho« „ea,, and It J! I ! Population of non- 
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from platforms, we have read articles in newspapers insisting that the 
strict proportion of the Muhammadan population was 14 per cent of the 
total population. We never heard from any platform or read in any 
newspaper on the Muhammadan side that it was not so; but somehow or 
otherit was taken as an accepted fact that it was so. Each party based its 
claims on that. 1 am free to confess that up to the moment that we entered 
into this question of urban population I was labouring under the same 
misapprehension myself. I was thinking that anything given to the 
Muhammadans over 14 per cent would be a favour to them. But now as 
a matter of fact we find that in the most important areas they are no less 
than 40 per cent and when you have given them 38.5 in the other places 
that applies only to 29 municipalities and is a mere question of twenty- 
three scats more. 

"Another point has been made clear by the Hon'bic Mr. Pirn. He has 
stated on behalf of the Government that Hardwar and Fyzabad stand on a 
different footing. We do not know what the result will be when Hardwar 
is separated from Jwalapur and Fyzabad from Ajudhia; but this was the 
understanding under which theseproposals were made. I wish that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Pirn were able to give us on behalf of the Government a 
promise, to give a sympathetic consideration to the suggestion thrown out 
by the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru in the view of this compromise, 
namely, that the much needed amendments of the Council regulations 
may between in hand, though this is a matter which rests with the 
Government of India. 

“With these remarks I support the amendment of the Hon’We Raja of 
Jahangirabad." 

The Hon'ble Pandit Motilal Nehru said:— 

“I rise to support the motion. The object of the clause is to secure a 
speedy disposal of election petitions by providing a summary procedure 
and withholding the right of appeal. That object can be gained as effec- 
tively and perhaps more satisfaclorily if the district judge is the trial court. 
There is no reason why a district judge should not be empowered to hold 
a summary trial. Questions of considerable intricacy do arise at times in 
the trial of election petitions and it stands to reason that the competent 
court for the trial of these petitions should be a district judge, who is 
expected to be more familiar with civil law than a Commissioner. As 
regardr the right of appeal, I woyW not object to the same finality being 
given to the orders of the district judge, as the Bill provides for orders of 

the Commissioner, subject to the discretion of the district judge to make 

a reference to High Court on a question of law and subject also to the 
general revisjonaj jurisdiction of the High Court oser all civil courts.” 
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148. Views on the United Provinces Municipalities BUI, 1915?- 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru moved that for the last twelve 
words of clause 13 might be substitatcd.'— “Call upon the board to 
explain why it should not be superseded,*' and that the following sub- 
clauses be added:— “(2) if the board fails to submit an explanation' within 
thirty days of the date of such publication, or if the explanation submitted 
is in the opinion of the Local Government unsatisfactory, the Local 
Government may by a further order published in the gazette supersede the 
board for a period not exceeding one year, p) Aboard so superseded may 
within sixty days .of the publication of the order superseding it appeal 
therefrom to the Governor General in Council.” 
lie said: — 

“This is one of the clauses on which the non-official iticmbets of the 
Select Committee were unable to agree with the official members. The 
clause leaves it entirely in the hands of the Local Government to supersede 
a board when it likes without enabling the board concerned to a show 
cause why it should not be superseded. My amendment is that an oppor- 
tunity should be given to the board and It should be called upon to 
explain why it should not be superseded. I therefore propose that the 
following clause may be added as sub<lause<2):—‘If the board fails to 
submit an explanation submitted i$in the opinion of the Local Government 
unsatisfactory, the Local Government may by a further order published 
in the gazette supersede the board for 'a period not exceeding one year.' 

“Now the first part of my amendment Is based upon the elementary 
principle of justice that no person or corporation should becondemned 
unheard, and I do not think any argument 1$ required In support of that 
ptindple. The second part gives the power to the Government to supersede 
the board if it fails to give a satisfactory explanation. The exercise of this 
power is subject to appeal by sub-clause (3), which lays down that the 
board so superseded may within sixty days of the publication of the order 
supciseding it appeal therefrom to the Governor General in Council. 
Both these provisions arc essential. The supersession of the whole of the 
board should be safeguarded by a right of appeal, and should be preceded 
by an explanation from it. I submit that these are very obvious amendments 
and trust the Council will have no difficulty in accepting them.” 


'Proceedings of the Council of jjij 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh AssenAled for 
lions, 1916 (Allahabad, 1917), p. 253. 
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If they arc cor>fidcnt of the correctness of their decision, where thea is 
the harm of allowing an appeal? Against the impartiality of various 
district officers and the harmony of relations existing between them and 
the boards, I have to say nothing. But what does it all come to? I 
simply ask for a right of appeal. In answer it is said; — ‘No such right is 
necessary; we have never gone wrong in the past and shall never make a 
mistake in the future.’ I have heard that the king can do no wrong, but I 
have never heard that the Government and its officers can never go wrong; 
experience teaches the contrary I repeat it is a very serious matter. When 
you are telling twelve or more capable citUens than they are incapable, 
you should at least give them a chance to have their case laid before 
another authority and to get a decision of that authority. 

“ThcHon’ble Mr. Pirn has again relied upon the report ofthc Decentra- 
lization Commission. That is a very slippery thing. When convenient it 
is relied upon by officials but it is set aside when it supports the non- 
official view, and there 1 need not attach any special importance to sit in 
this instance. 


“Then the Hon’ble Mr. Pim has called attention to the fact that we 

have said in the note of dissent that had it not been for the absence of 
the Executive Council in this province we should not have asked for a. 
right of appeal, and he has argued that this circumstance appears to 
weaken the case for an Executive Council. 1 beg to differ froni him on 
this point. I think it shows not only the urgent necessity for an Executive 

Council, but also supplies the very reason upon which the demand for a 
right ofappeal is based. Three heads arc at least better than one. Had 
there been an Executive Council the order of suspension would at least 
be considered by more than one. But that is a much larger question 
which does not at present arise. 
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hundred years. There is nothing in the Act to avoid that result, and 
that IS afl that I wish to avoid. If you think that there may be boards 
whose affairs are in such a hopeless muddle that you require two or three 
years or even a longer period you may provide that period and also give 
a right of appeal.”^ 


150. Views on the United Provinces Munieipalities Bill, 1915? 

“1 do not want to detain the Council by making a speech of any great 
length, but I thought it was my duty to speak. It is unnecessary for me to 
say anything as to the merits of this amendment. As pointed out by the 
Hon’blc Mr. Pirn, it is wrong in principle and impossible in practice. But 
what 1 want to sa> is that it i% a great pity that the honourable mover has 
thought it necessary after what transpired in this Council yesterday to 
press this amendment to-day. 1 was given to understand, in fact I was 
given distinctly to understand, that this amendment will not be pressed in 
view of (he compromise that had been arrived at in regard to clause 1 J. 
However, I do not say that my friend the honourable mover is under any 
legal obligation not to move it. but there certainly was an understanding 
to that effect, Vour Honour will remember that the Hon’We Lab Sukhbir 
Singh in supporting the motion of the Hon'ble Baba Bnjnandan Prasad 
gave as one of his reasons for opposingtbe considcrationof the Billthat 
ibis amendment had been proposed by the honourable mover in spite of 
the compromise and he asked what w'ould come next. lostcad of drop- 
iag the amendment, the honourable mover has pressed it and justified 
the appreheosions of the Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Singh. My only regret is 
that it will create positive mischi.f with the outside public. My honour- 
able friend has appealed to our patn'otisiD. I think I should place my 
eommonsense before ray patriotism. When you consider the question 
carefully you will see that he has placed os by moving his amendment in a 
%crj' dilTicolt position. As it is, weh.tvc tofacean angry crowd outside 
the Council, and there will be any amount of opposition to what wc hasc 
comitted ourselves to. By pressing this amendment he has increased our 
diniculttes tenfold. With these observations I oppose the amendment," 
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151. Views on the United Provinces Municipalities Bill, 1915.^ . 

“I rise to support the motion made by the Hon’bic Pandit Jagat 
Narayan. So far as I remember, the principle that we settled in the Select 

Committee was that an official chturman and an executive officer should 

not co-exist in a municipality except for a period of six months, and the^ 
reason why we arrived at that conclusion was that it would be obviously • 
difficult to go on with the munidpal administration if both the non-official 
chairman and the executive officer were new to their duties. That is to say, 

we could not get rid of the official chairman and appoint a non-official 

chairman in his place and at the same time give him the assistance of an 
untried executive officer. Therefore it was thought if it was intended to have 
a non-official chairman the first step to take would be to appoint an execu- 
tive officer under an official chairman, so that the former may have the 
necessary training under an experienced officer. It was considered that a 
period of six months would be necessary for that purpose. That being the 
principle, we find that the two clauses as they now stand conflict with that 
principle. Clause 24(6)towhicb the Hon’ble Mr. Pirn has moved an 
amendment gives expression to the principle which I have just submitted. 
That amendment runs as follows: — 

■Omit sub-section (6) and add at the end of sub-section (5) the following 
proviso:— 

'But DO such notification shall be made, or continue for more than six 
months to be operative, in respect of a municipality wherein is employed 
an executive officer-appointed by the board with the concurrence of the 
Local Government under section 38, or appointed under section 45.’ 

“The Council will be pleased to note the words 'with the coocurren e 
of the Local Government.’ When wc come to clause 38 (I am only 
referring to It to elucidate the meaning of clause 24) we have the power 
of the board to appoint an executive officer with the approval of the Local 
Government. 

‘The word there is ‘approval’, sub-clause (2) of clause 38 runs as - 
follows: — 

The appointment and the salary and and other conditions attached 
thereto shall be subject to the approval of the Local Government.’ 
“Then comes sub-clause (3), which runs as follows: — 

'Such approval shall not, in the absence of express direction to this 
effect 6y the Local Government, be deemed for the purpose of sub-section 
(6) of section 24 the concurrence referred to therein.’ 

“Fust of all in order to have a non-official chairman we must have an 
executive officer with the approval of the Local Government. That is not 
enough. We must also have the concurrence of the Local Government. 
Now, if I remember the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. Pirn, he said 


^Proceedings of the CountU of Bis Horwtr the Lieutenant-Governor United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh A, sensed for the Purpose of Making Laws £ Pegiila- 
fions, 1916 (Allahabad, 1917), pp.276-77. 
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yesterday that what was objectionable was also undesirable and in that 
view of the case I say that has the approval of the Local Government has 
also the concurrence of the Local Government. But here in clause 
38 it is stated that such approval would not necessarily be the concur- 
rence under section 24. The result is that unless in the order 
approving the appointment of an executive ofBcer it is stated that the 
Local Government approves the appointment and declares that such 
appointment has also its concurrence, the clause will not apply, and 
the executive officer and the official chairman will go on for ever, 
which I submit is against the principle I have mentioned. I therefore 
suggest that the necessary change may be brought about by the amend- 
ment moved by the Hon’blc Pandit Jagat Narayan and the Legal Remem- 
brancer may be asked to draft the wording in such a manner that the 
object in view is not defeated.*’ . 


152. Views on the United Provinces MunieipaJities Bill, 1915?- 

The Hon'ble Pandit Motllal Nehni moved that sub-clause (3) of clause 
3S be omitted. 

He said;— 

"May I move an amendment which was foreshadowed by me in con- 
nection with clause 24, sub-clause (6)? Your Honour will remember that 
an amendment was moved by the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narain to clause 
24(6) yesterday but was considered out of place there. My present 
amendment is that sub<Jauje (3) of clause 38 be omitted. The object of 
this amendment is to carry into effect what was the guiding principle of 
the appointment of an executive officer. That principle has been adopted 
by the Council and was clearly stated by the Hon'ble Mr. Pirn in connec- 
tion with clause 24 to be that an executive officer and an official chairman 
shall not be together for more than six months. Under Clause 24(6) that 
object is carried into effect. But when we come to clause 38, sub-clause 
(3), it says: — ‘Such approval shall not. In the absence of express direction 
to this effect by the Local Government, be deemed, for the purposes of 
sub-section (6) of section 24, the concurrence referred to therein.’ Now, 
sub-clause (6) of clause 24 says; — ‘A notification under sub-section (5), in 
respect ofa municipality where there is no executive officer, shall cease to 
have effect upon the expiration of six months from the date of the 
appointment by the hoard, with the concurrence of the Local Govern- 
ment, of an executive officer in accordance with (he provision of section 
38.’ The appointment of an executive officer can only be made with the 
approval of the Local Government, but clause 38 says that such approval 


^Ptoctedifst of the Councit of Jits f/Wow the Ufutenanl^tnernor UnlifJ 
Prorifttes of Agra and Oudh AssrirtbleJ for the Purpast of Mating I.avs & Reguh’ 
Hons. Wtf (Atfahabad, 1917). pp, 295-97. 
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shall aot be taken to be the concurrence required for the purposes of 
clause 24(6), which means that although an executive o/Ticer may be 
appointed with the approval of the Local Government, yet it may not be 
necessary to appoint a non-official chairman within 'six months of^hat 
appointment. That being the clear result of it, we are told that the object 
with which this distinction is drawn is that it may be that in a municipality 
where an executive officer is appointed on a very low salary the Govern- 
ment may have no confidence in him and it may become desirable to conti- 
nue the official chairman. At the same time the Government may be 
disposed to allow the municipal board to try the experiment of having the 
executive officer and may accord its approval to his appointment, but such 
approval should not be deemed the concurrence in clause 24(6). My 
answer to that is, that if the appointment of an executive officer does not 
carry the confidence of the Government, the simplest thing to do is not 
to approve of the appointment. But once approved, that approval should 
be deemed the concurrence of the Local Government for all purposes 
mentioned in the Act. It will be contradiction in terms to say that a thing 
has been approved by the Local Government, but it has not the concurrence 
of the Local Government for certain purposes. For these reasons I move 
the amendment for the acceptance of the Council.” 


111. Reioluthn rtgerdirg the Appomimm of a Committee for Keprcsenla- 
tlon of different Communities on Municipal Boards elcf 
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the motion before the Councit is, not in the spirit of wounded feelings 
or wounded dignity because we were not consulted, but as practical men 
and as members of this Council. Nowwhatdoes this resolution come to? 
Your Honour is asked to appoint a committee of representative men to 
reconsider the whole question of commual representation, but has not that 
been done already. Did not the Committee to which Your Honour refer- 
red this question deserve the name representative? Were they not members, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, of this Council and were most of them not 
elected and chosen by the people? Those members met; they came to 
certain conclusions, and those conclusions were submitted to Your 
Honour’s Government and approved by them; and yet what has been the 
result? General dissatisfaction of the Hindu community, as the honour- 
able mover and his supporters have said, of course barring a few black 
sheep like myself. There is no doubt that there \y.is agreat demonstration 
of dissatisfaction, and it is a matter of deepest regret that a bona hde 
•settlement of a vexed question of long standing arrived at in all honesty 
of purpose and with a sincere desire to serve the best interests of the 
country and the community should have evoked the storm of feeling which 
it did. I do not say, Sir, that feeling was either unreal or insincere. No 
feeling that is stirred by racial or religious animosity is ever unreal, how- 
ever ill-advised it may be. I do not say. Sir, that the compromise which 
we arrived at was above criticism. No compromise has ever been or 
ever will be. But what I do say Is that the suggestion before the 
Council Is an entirely futile one. What is the guarantee that another 
Committee which Your Honour may be pleased to appoint will achieve 
any greater results? What is the guarantee that the Committee will be 
able to please the disaffected party? One party must reraato disaffected. 
The disaffected party will always be able to get up demonstrations, perhaps 
greater than what sve have witnessed. In any case, the constitution of 
another committee and the re^coasidcTation of the matter in a spirit of 
compromise must result in one party being deprived of certain rights and 
the other party being given certain rights. The moment you take away 
rights there is dissatisfaction. It is impossible to carry the whole crowd in 
any measure of reform. But what I say is this. What is the occasion and 
what is the need for the appointment of a committee for other purposes 
than that of municipal boards? So far as the municipal boards are con- 
cerned the provision which finds a place in the Act about communal 
representation is now as good law as any Statute of Parliament. I do not 
know by what means Or by what authority Your Honour can undo what 
has been done, except of course by permitting the introduction of an 
amending or repealing measure — merely the suspension of the Act or rather 
of the particular provision of the Act rill such lime as this new ideal 
committee is able to submit its report on the matter in a way that all 
parties concerned can accept its decision can be of little avail. Till then 
Your Honour can suspend it; but what next? How is Your Honour to 
change the provision of the law except in the manner I have indicated? 
Now as a practical man I do not think that the honourable mover can 
reasonably expect Your Honour to set aside a piece of legislation which 
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has recently^bcen passed in Your Honour's Council, which has now 
received the assent of His Exceliency the Governor Genera! in Council, 
before it can be said that the ink of His Excellency's order' is dry on the 
paper. My honourable friend might well expect a fond mother to strangle 
her new-born child. 

“Then we come to the question of the necessity and the reason for it. 
Supposing Your Honour were inclined to do what is asked— which Ido 
not believe you would — what do my friends hope to gain by it? The principle 
of the Act is a principle which, I submit, is applicable not only to munici- 
pal boards but to district boards and to this Legislative Council, in fact 
to every question and every condition where communal representations 
is to be considered. It is of course not unalterable like a decree of fate, 
but like all statutes or laws it must stand the test of time and experience 
before the necessity for a change can be perceived. Now I must guard 
myselfhere against being misunderstood. The law has been passed; it 
is just beginning to be brought into practice. I am here only to defend the 
principle of communal representation recognized by the Act. I am not 
here to defend the way in which it is now being worked or may in future 
be worked. In fact the working of the Act even up to the point to which 
it has been carried, is open to objection. I have my own grievances about 
it, but that is another matter. What 1 submit is this, that it is not the 
principle that is to be blamed, if the principle Is to be persistently mis- 
applied, I only advocate the principle, and 1 say that principle concludes 
the whole question that has been raised. Several speakers, and specially 
my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra,i said that one of 
the reasons why they were not saiis6ed with the settlement of the question 
Lar?. ^ only concerned municipal 
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must apply with greater force in places where no such distinction in the 
relative importance of the two classes is recognized. In any case I would 
not only standby the principle but hold my Musalman brethren and the 
Government bound by it. I hold my Musalman brethren bound by it 
because they have accepted the principle in the case of municipal boards, 
which stand, so far as communal representation is concerned, on the same 
footing as district boards and the Legislative Council. I hold the Govern- 
ment bound by it because it has committed itself to the most solemn act 
which any Government is capable of, viz. that of giving legislative sanction 
to the principle. Therefore my submission on this resolution is that in the 
first place it is highly impracticable; in the second place it is highly 
unwise, because it cuts'the ground from under the feet of the Hindu com- 
munity. If they reopen the question they may be certain that they may 
do worse but they can never do better. As far as municipal .boards arc 
concerned I think the time has not come for the Government to change 
the law which is only a month old. For these reasons I oppose the 
motion." 


154 , yiews on Religiom Instruction in Schools} 
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down stone by stone. There is no doubt that is the real aim and intention 
and up to very recently that was the avowed object. Whether the hope 
expressed of the tower of Hinduism coming to the ground with a crash or 
the lever of Christianity overturning it from its very foundations, has been 
realized is a different matter. What we find is that the citadel of Hinduism 
stands as firmly to-day as it did in the past, and, so far as conversions go, 
I think I may safely say that in the interval which has elapsed between the 
despatch of 1854 and the present day there have been more conversions 
to what I may call esoteric Hinduism in European countries and America 
than there have been conversions to Christianity in India. However, that 
is quite beside the question. But the fact remains that the principal object 
of themissionaries is toconvert and thatvery naturally. As a matter of 
fact no speaker in this council lias objected to that. All that we object to 
is that we should be made to pay for the work of 'undermining our own 
religion. Then the Hon’ble Mr. O’ Donnell dealt with the blow to the 
cause of education. Now there is no doubt that if a number of educational 
institutions were to be closed all of a sudden, it would have a very serious 
consequence indeed to the cause of education. But, in the first place, 
would the missionaries think of closing their schools? And, secondly, 
would they be able to justify their action? I have too great a regard for 
missionaries in general and for missionary enterprise in particular to think 
that any body of missionaries or those who have the guiding of the work 
at home in their hands would stop all the benefits they are confer- 
rmg upon humanity simply because they are not allowed to pursue 
their po icy of compulsory religious education. If. however, they closed 
theirinstitutioas.thepracticaI difficulty suggested, viz., the question of 
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cither oa social or economic grounds to recommend it at the present 
day. But, as their Lordships of the Privy Council have recently remarked, 
it is a valuable right, and the only question is— does it or does it not exist 
in a particular case? Having regard to that pronouncement of their 
Lordships and also having regard to the value attached to the right by 
the persons who enjoy it, I do not agree with the opinion that the law of 
preemption is an anachronism which should by one stroke of the pen be 
struck out of the body of customary law which has received the sanction 
of immemorial usage. I agree with those who are for restricting the 
exercise of the right within the narrowest possible limits consistent with 

the cherished notions of the people, and certainly I am not for extending 
It beyond the localities in which it undoubtedly exists. I am free to confess 

that the Bill as it is framed knot calculated to attain that object, but I 

thmkit willform a very sound basis for discussion and will make it 

possible in the Select Committee to provide certain simple rules, which 

while safeguarding the rights of those who possess, it will avoid the many 
evils which attend the exercise of the right and which are adverted to in 
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not been followed in pre-emption cases in the Allaliabad High Court, with 
the result that if for any reason a pre-«npt«on case is laid before the other 
judges they will not be bound by the decision of the special bench but will 
be at perfect liberty to differ from it. Besides the only case that has been 
subjected to the test of appeal to the Privy Council and which was decided 
by the special bench, has, I venture to say, not emerged unscathed from 
the test. I refer to the case of Digambar Singh V, Ahmad Sayed Kban, 
(I.L.R., 37 All., 129) which is the latest Privy Council Pronouncement on 
the customary law of pre-emption as it prevails in the province of Agra. 
The Hon’ble the Chief Justice inhis judgement in that case said: ‘The 
existence or non-existence of the custom of pre-emption cannot be said to 
depend upon the construction of the wajib-ul-are.’ Wc find, however, 
that their Lordships of the Privy Council differed from that opinion, 
and they said that it is enough for a pbintiff if he can show that on a 
construction of the wajib-ul-arz he is entitled to that right. So that it will 
be seen that the bold attempt made in the High Court of Allahabad to 
get rid of that fruitful source of uncertainty, viz. the wajib-ul-arz, has 
failed. The law, as it now stands and as 1 understand it, lays down three 
principles which may be considered of general application. The first is 
that the wajib-ul-arz, which purports to record the custom of pre-emption, 
is to be taken as prima facie evidence of the existence of that custom; the 
second is that evidence may be given either to corroborate or rebut the 
presumption raised by the wajib-ul-arz. and the third is that the question 
whether the custom survives a complete partition is a question of intention 
and of the construction of the wajib-ul-arz taken with the attending cir- 
cumstances of the partition. That being so, it will be observed that each 
of these points has one or more elements of uncertainty in it. first of all we 
have to grapple with the question ofconsiruction of a document framed 
by an untrained subordinate officer like the kanungo or sometimes a 
patwari. Next, we have the strength or the weakness of the presumption 
raised by the wajib-ul-arz, in each case in var>'jng degrees to be examined. 
Then wc have to consider the sufficiency or otherwise of corroborative or 
rebutting evidence, if any, and lastly we have to consider the circumstances 
attending a certain partition if il has taken place after the wajib-ul-arz was 
framed. Now, 1 make bold lo j.ay that no amount of decisions of a 
special bench or of any other bench can laydown general rules of univer- 
sal application on any of these points; but il is possible to frame a short 
Act restricting the right to certain specified areas where il exists already 
and to exclude from consideration all other circumsianccs as giving a right 
in other area where it has not been in existence. So I luhmic tliat the 
first reason which h.is been given in answer to the question put by the 
I!on‘blc Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru does not hold gocHl. The law certainty is 
in the same state of uncertainty as it was before the special bench was 
constituted. As for the second reason, viz. the varjefy and conflict of 
opinions which have been received inrel-xtionlo the Biff, I gather from 
the papers that have been supplied that vaiiety and cornicl has reference 
more to the special ptov isioos of ihe Bill itself than lo the dctirabihiy of 
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legislation on the subject. It is not suggested by any one that no legisla- 
tion is possible or required. The general trend of opinions seem to be 
that the right should be restricted as much as possible, and whether the 
present Bill achieves that object or not is a question upon which there are 
various opinions. As 1 have submitted at the beginning of my remarks. I 
do not stand committed to any provisions of the BUI. My only point is 
that It IS possible for the Select Committee to frame certain rules of 

universal application applicable to certain restricted areas which should 

be defined. U w ill thus be possible to bring the law in conformity with the 

general trend of opinion. I therefore support the resolution and commend 
It to the acceptance of the Government.” 
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of a patched-up High Courr, if I may so call it, which is now being offered 
to them, will satisfy their needs or their local patriotism. To my mind 
there is nothing in it to recommend it even from the point of view which 
Mr. O’ Donnell has put before the Council, namely, that it is only meant 
to relieve congestion of work from time to lime, and is not intended to be 
a permanent measure. A fluctuating body of judges, holding their appoint- 
ments, as I have said, under the local Executive, dropping in and at such 
times and seasons of the year as that authority pleases, is not expected to 
make an ideal court for the great province of Oudh. It may be that an 
idea] court and a High Court are not synonymous terms; but, with due 
deference to the learned Judicial Commissioner and to his learned collea- 
gues on the bench, and without meaning the slightest disrespect, I venture 
to say that the Court over which they at present preside is an anachronism; 
and Isay so for the simple reason that the province of Oudh is second to 
other province which boasts of a High Court, in either importance, or 
intellectual and material advancement. The only true solution of the 
difficulty which the Bill is designed to get over seems to my mind to be 
to raise the status of the Court. I will not tread on delicate ground and 
suggest the amalgamation of the Oudh Court with the Allahabad High 
Court, because I know that course Is not so obvious to my friends in Oudh 
as it is to roe; but, leaving these considerations aside, I fully appreciate 
that this is not the time either to ask for a charter or a special Act of 
Parliament, svhich will be necessary in cither case, whether it is for an 
independent court or an amalgamated court. My point at present is simply 
this, that when we are face to face with the necessity of increasing the 
screngthofthecourtsoastobringitalmosttothe same size as a High 
Court. Isay that something must be done also to add to its status, 
efficiency and dignity. Most of the amendments which are on the agenda 
I now find have been ruled out by Your Honour (a ruling to which I 
must submit) but even those which remain point to the same course and 
are based on the same principle for which [ contend, namely, that the 
increase in the strength of the Court most be accompanied by an increase 
in its status. Your Honour has been pleased to rule out also the all- 
important question as to the miniinum number of Indian judges who are 
to be members of this Court at all times. That ruling also, like all other 
rulings of your Honour, is binding upon us and I say nothing more about 
it. But what I submit for the consideration of the Council and for the 
consideration ofYour Honour is that it is hardly fair to ask us to vote for 
an increase without telling us what our share of that increase will be. In 
any case I submit that the amendments wWch still remain on the agenda 
after Your Honour’s ruling are amendments which deserve to be thoroughly 
discussed and thrashed out before they are put to the Council, and I will 
therefore submit that this measure be first referred to a select committee. 
Are there any reasons why this Bill should be rushed through in the 
manner it is proposed to do? I am not aware of any, and we have it 
from Mr. O* Donnell himself who, in moving for leave to introduce the 
Bill at the meeting of the llth November, is reported to have said that'the 
necessity for taking this power has ariseOt as owing to the increase of 
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work, fn the Court of the Judicial Commissioner last year, the attention 
of the Government was drawn to the fact that there threatened to be a 
serious congestion of civil cases. The position has improved in the interval, 
and it is not likely that any, additional appointment will be required for 
some time to come; but having regard to the way in which litigation tends 
to expand in these provinces, it is not improbable that before very long 
it will be necessary to make an additional appointment to deal with the 
growing volume of files if such a necessity arose’. So that it is clear 

beyondquestion that there is no such urgency about this, and that being 

the case, I submit that the proper course would be to submit it to a select 
committee and not at once pass it as it is proposed to".- 


1S7. Hesolution Regarding Ike AppoMment of Non-Official Chairmen -of 
District Boards, January 29, I9l7f ■ - 
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in selected districts. Then as to the facts, I do not think my honourable 
friend is right in his facts. So far as Lucknow is concerned, two honour- 
able members have already spoken, and they have declared that no such 
state of feeling exists in Lucknow as that of which the Hon’ble Saiyid Raza 
Ali is afraid. So far as Allahabad is concerned, I can assure the Council 
that the facts are not only not accurate, but they are just the opposite of 
what is the state of things there so far as the municipality is concerned. 
Whatever may have been the cause of certain resignations by members of 
the municipal board at onetime, things have happened since which have 
led both the Hindus and the Musalmam — and the exception is confined 
to the honourable member himself— to hope and believe that the past is 
past and that in future there shall be no such differences. Hardly a month 
has gone by when every one knows the Hindus and the MusaJmans, not 
only of these provinces but of the whole of this country, came together 
and with one mind settled their differences; and I do not think I will be 
guilty of a breach of confidence if I say that the Hon'blc Mi. Raza Ali 
took a most prominent part in that discussion, ft comes after all that to 
say the very least in very bad taste for him to drag past differences into the 
discussion of this resolution. 

“So far as the resolution is concerned, as I have submitted, it is a most 
modest one, and [ beg the Council to consider it on its own merits without 
reference to the question of the municipalities and also the reasons which 
have in the past actuated the Hindu members to resign their seats or to 
abstain from seeking re*e!ection. 

“I may again assure the Council, so far as Allahabad is concerned, that 
(here is absolutely nothing in the allegation that it is due to any dilTerence 
between ibe Hindus and the Musalmans that tbe former are not seeking 
re-election now. I do not dispute that at one time there was some difie- 
tence of opinion, but at the present moment 1 can assure the Council that 
if there is any reason why the Hindu members' have not come forward 
it does not lie in any difference between them and their Muhammadan 
fellow citizens. The real reason need not be gone into now. They have 
their grievances, and if those grievances are redressed they will come 
forward as freely as they have done in the past.’* 


IS8. Views on the Jievised Financial Statement, 1917-18, March IS, 1917} 

“I want, with Your Honour’s permission, to add one or two words to 
this discussion, and that is in view of the explanation which has been given 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Saunders* on the subject. We were told by Mr. Saunders 
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that before the indentured syslem came into operation the practice was 
that recruiters came into the country, got hold of Indian people by any 
means, took them to distant countries and put them to labour there. 
There was no guarantee for good treatment of any kind whatever, and 
there was no protection of those labourers either by the Government or - 
by the public. It was no doubt a greater evil than what exists now, and 
we ate told by Mr. Saunders that it was to prevent that evil that the inden- 
tured system was inaugurated. 0.i the question of expense, so 
1 have been able to understand the Hon’ble Mr. Saunders, his position 
was that whatever expense is incurred it is incurred in order to remove 
a much greater abuse that existed before the indentured system, and there- 
fore it cannot be said that the item of Rs. 1,500 is an item which is spent - 
in order to help any abuse. The explanation given by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Saunders would have been an admirable one if the motives of the Govern- 
ment in instituting the indentured syslem were in question. If anybody 
had said that the Government had instituted this system with a view 
deliberately to introduce an abuse in the Indian society, it of course would 
have been very sufficient answer to us that it really was to mitigate that 
abuse. But that is not the position we take. We do not in the least question 
the motives of the Govetntnent in inttoducing this indentured system. We 
talk from experience. We say that experience has shown and inquiries 
on the spot have proved to the hilt that the system is a degrading and 
immoral one, without attributing any motives to anybody. And having 
come to that conclusion we say that it must be slopped at all risks. Now 
I quite agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Saunders that any expense much more 
thanRs. 1,500 in fact fifteen times fifteen hundred, would not be felt by any 
member of the Indian public If it were directed not to help migration but to 
stop it. The explanation of the Hon’ble Mr. Saunders comes to this, that the 
expenditure is intended to stop the evil but-the appearance of the figure in 
the budget as an expense in aid of migration is the objection that has been 
taken to it. As has been pointed out by the Hon’ble Mr. Pim, it really does 
not represent what on its face it appears to be. If so, I see no reason why 
it should not be given its proper place. We need not follow a practice which 
has nothing to justify it at the present day. My only point is that it is not 
what we spend to check the evils of emigration that we object to; but what 
we say is that emigration itself is an evil and must be stopped”. 
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his amendment I find it necessary to rise to speak in support of it. My 
only reason for doing so is that the reasoo advanced by the members, who 
were also members of the select committee, does not appeal to me; it 
does not only not appeal to me, but it reminds me of a very sad case in 
which 1 once found myself. As many honourable members of the Council 
will remember, I have myself been a victim of a compromise ir» a select 
committee, at any rate outside the Council. 

‘'I simply want to speak against the principle. Because certain things 
have been arranged by way of compromise in the select committee, that 
should not prevent honourable members who were not members of the 
select committee from moving their amendments. On the merits I submit 
that the amendment proposed bythe Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath is a 
very reasonable one. I am speaking to this particular amendment only, 
it may be that the others may not be so important; but when the whole 
Council is constituted in the manner laid down in this section, I think the 
election of the president should be left to the Council itself. If this amend* 
meni of my honourable friend is allowed. I would join the other members, 
who were members of the select committee, in their advice to withdraw 
the rest of the amendments. There are so many members on the Council 
nominated by the Local Government, that I think the president may well 
be left to be selected by the Council itself, and that is why 1 support the 
amendment. 

am free to confess that I have not studied the various Acta of (he 
Indian Legislatures or the English Medical Acts, as carefully as certain 
other honourable members have done, and have certainly not taken so 
much pains as the Kon’ble Mr. Ashworth has taken on (he question. But, 
on considering the effect of sections 27 and 28, 1 beg on broad principles 
to dissent from the view which the Hon’bic Mr. Ashworth has put before 
the Council for its acceptance. The view is that, because the last amend- 
ment proposed by the Hon’bic Mr. Chintaroani as to the right of appeal 
has been rejected, therefore it follows as a necessary conscquencc—as the 
Hon’bic Mr. Ashworth has put it- that the provision conlaincd in 
section 28 will be implied whether we have it in the Act or not. 1 quite 
agree that if neither section 27 nor section 28 was there the power or the 
Tig^t oT the medical ptaciitiotiez to seek assistance from the court would 
be very limited indeed, and that quite apart from the exiMence of cither 
section 27 or section 28. The very nature of the powers conferred upon 
the Council by the Act would entitle the Council to protection so long as 
those powers were exercised bona yJde and without express malice. Bull 
do not see bow the mere fact that an appeal ties, not to a judicial authority 
but to an executive authority, would preclude as a consequence the juris- 
diction of the civil court, unless that jurisdiction is expressly taken away. 

I do not therefore subscribe to the view that the mere existence of 
section 27 and the fact that the last amendment moved by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Chintamani has been rejected consihulc any bar to the consideration 
by this Councilcf the proprietyof havirg section 28. As to the merit*. I 
quite agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Ashworth that one of the consequences 
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most probably would be that a person whose name has been struck out 
by the Council and has on appeal to the Local Government been restored 
on the register may still £0 to the civil court and claim .damages for the 
slur cast on him by the Act of the Council and perhaps also for loss of 
practice during the interval between striking out the name and restoring 
it. But it seems to me that this Is the very case which we should provide 
for and not provide against, because if the civil court has no pov\'cr to 
redress the wrong which a medical practitioner has suffered, certainly the 
Local Government has none. The result then is that it is one of those 
cases where there is a wrong without a remedy. Now, I do not deny that 
the law itself recognizes a class of wrongs without a remedy, but the 
principle of those cases would not be applicable to the hypothetical case 
of the medical practitioner suggested by the llon'ble Mr. Ashworth. In 
my opinion the medical practitioner of the hypothetical case is the very 
person whose interest has to be safcguaidcd. because there Is reiliy no 
remedy lor him anywhere for the actual damage in reputation Which be 
might sustain. There is no doubt that he would get no damages unless he 
is able to prove actual malice. I do not believe that there will be one case 
in a thousand in which a plaintiff would be able to prove it, but still it is 
a right which the medical practitioner ought to have and 1 submit that it is 
a rigid which the law ought to recognize”. 


J60. The Oudh Settled Estates BUI. 1916, April 2; J9l7f 

■T have listened with much interest to the speeches of the Hon’blc 
Mr. Burn- and the Hon’bic Mr. Ashworth, but unconvinced and uneon* 
verted I rise to support the motion which is before the Council with only 
one reservation. I do net know if it will be acceptable. So far as the 
arguments advanced against the ameodmenl arc concerned, I submit that 
t ey can be sufficiently answeredand the difficulties anticipated will not 
arise. The Hon’ble Mr. Burn has taken his stand upon the prirciple that 
the enactment proposed is m the interest of the taluqdars: the taluqdars 
for the power and therefore we have no business.to give 
imnr 'A Speaking, the enactment is in the interest of 

improvident taluqdars only and not of all the taluqdars. and surely it is 

will come to the Government to ask for 
K Itis really the duty ofthe State to- 

dence of »h t Mcessity arises, to prevent improvi- 

dence of the nature which this Bill h intended top.ovide against, and it is 

(Allahabad, 1917), pp 564.e'^‘”’ of Making Lans & Rtgulatiom, 1917 

Oudh, Editor Imperial Gazen^'^ in Norlh-Wesl Pro\inccs ard 

joined India Go'«- >9'^. 
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the duty of the legislative body, whether that body is represented by 
Government alone or, as in this case, by the Council, to go into all ques* 
tions of this kind, to see if a certain power ought or ought not to be 
given. I therefore submit that the mere fact that the taluqdars have not 
asked for a certain power is no argument to reserve that potver to Govern- 
ment, if that power was a reasonable one and ought upon general principles 
to be given. In fact, all of us who have had to deal with a certain enact- 
ment which owed its genesis to the wishes of no less a taluqdar than the 
late Maharaja Man Singh* know what difficulties we, who have to assist the 
courts in the interpretation of that statute, and the courts themselves have 
to experience in finding out the real wishes of the taluqdars. However that 
may be, what I submit for the consideration of the Council is that we are 
responsible for enacting this piece of legislation in the interests of the 
taluqdars and we must judge its soundness by applying the ordinary 
principles which govern legislation of this kind. 

“Coming to the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. Ashworth, the 
objection comes to this, that the law as it now stands in the Bill does not 
all interfere with the powerofthetaluqdar to deal withhis property as 
he chooses in his life-time, and therefore the proposed amendment is 
unnecessary. The Legal Remembrancer is perfectly right in that; but what 
1 take the honourable mover of the amendment to me is to add the power 
of bequest to that already given, so that the taluqdar may be able to make 
a will and charge a part of the profits of his estate perpetually for some 
public purpose. The whole question is whether such a power ought or 
ought not to be given to the taluqdar. Every person who is not a taluqdar 
and whose powers are not fettered by legislation has power to create a 
perpetual charge, not only upon a part but upon the whole profits of the 
estate, for a public purpose or for a charitable or religious purpose. The 
only reason why a taluqdar who has settled bis estate may not do so is that 
the special object of preserving his estate to his successor as it is will be 
defeated by the free exercise of the power. The principle here is not only 
that a certain fixed sum may only be charged by the taluqdar; but also 
that the purpose is a laudable one. If it is a true public purpose or a 
charitable or religious purpose, then, like any other person, a taluqdar who 
has settled the whole of bis estate ought to have the power to deal with it. 
But as J take it, the whole scope of this legislation is to protect taluqdars 
from their own improvidence sothatthepropertymay remain in the family. 

It seems to me that the amendment, which asks for a limit power of 
bequest, is not open to the objection raised; but I must confess that I have 
a difficuliy of my own, and that is that in a case where the taluqdar him- 
self is left to Judge as to what or what is not a public purpose difficulties 
are bound to arise and to lead fo litigation not only between taluqdars and 
the institutions in whose favour the transfer is made but among heirs as 
well. So if the honourable member can specify the nature of ‘public 
purpose’ his amendment would be far more definite and workable. Simply 

’AtJn Singh, Afaharaja, one of the foremost among the Oudh Taluq- 

dan; made Honorary Magistrate, J860J d. 1870. 
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saying ‘a public purpose’ is not enough. In the case of a transfer inter vivos 
the guarantee is that a taluqdar will have to take the sanction of the 
Govemment, and the Government will consider the question independently 
and will not be actuated by the secret motives of the person who wants 
to dispose of the property. 

“For these reasons, I sympathise fully with the object of the honourable 
mover, but I would ask him to specify ‘public purpose’ if he wants to give 
this power to taluqdars”. 


161. Resolution to ascertain Indian non-offieial opinion on the recommenda- 
/P;7 Commission on the Public Services in India. April S, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following resolution: 

“That this Council recommends to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
to ascertain Indian noo-officlal opinion in these provinces on the rccom*. 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India 
before communicating the views of the Local Government to the Governor 

He said:— 

'l>orns of disapproval with 

aVd 

to be more closelv * raised as its recommendations came 

utJ bv the ‘chant* dreaming the happy dreams conjured 

mag„' ,c nurerifil” comradeship in arms’ and the 

"d r„„ , v "' Ihc report descend- 
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sapient bodv loan '^e were calmly relegated by this 

Se the wa On L "" ““cpt 20 years 
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to a discussion of the detailed proposals. This would make both for 
expedition and for consistency. And instead of following the usual lengthy 
procedure of exhaustive correspondence with Local Government we pro- 
pose to set out the definite issues which arise in connection with each 
service or department and to discuss all except unimportant cases in con- 
ference with representatives nominated by the Local Governments. From 
this I trust it will be clear that Government intend to deal expeditiously 
and in a practical spirit with the report, but in all our deliberations, we 
shall make it our special endeavour to regard the different questions in 
their proper perspective, so that the redress of pressing grievances is not 
postponed to less urgent reforms, and so that inspr questions, among 
which the increased employment of Indians in the higher branches of the 
public service is one of the most irapoftaut, arc not prejudiced or delayed 
by lesser problems which are easier to solve’. It will be noticed that this 
'expeditious* treatment in a ‘practical spirit’ is to be in ‘conference with 
the representatives nominated by Local Governments’ and omits entirely 
any reference to the patty most affected— the people who are directly 
concerned. This naturaJly gave rise to considerable alarm. Public meetings 
were held throughout the length and breadth of the country and resolu- 
tions were passed urging upon the Government the utter unsuitability of 
the majority of recommendations of the Royal Commission to the real 
requirements of the case and praying that the Government will refrain 
from carrying out those recommendations. Some satisfaction was afforded 
by the answer given by the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock^ to a question 
put by the Mon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda^ at the meeting of the 
imperial Legislative Council held on the 7th March, 1917. That answer 
ran as follows;— ‘In communicating the report the Secretary or State 
requested that the Commission’s recommendations should be expeditiously 
dealt’with and that be should be placed in possession of the Government 
of India’s conclusions regarding them ascarfy as possible. The procedure 
which the Government of India, with his approval, have decided to follow 
was explained in His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech on the 7th February 
last, but a detailed description is contained in the Home Department’s 
letter of the 25th January to Local Governments and Administrations, 
a copy of which is placed on the table. The Government of India have 
no doubt that the Local Governroenls will be careful to ascertain non- 
official opinions, including that of representative Indians, on all the 
important questions where it will be of assistance, and they consider that 
the occasion and the method of such consultation may safely be left to the 
Local Governments' discretion'. 

“This was reassuring to a degree; and was followed by a very sympathe- 
tic statement, made on the 20th March last by the same high official in 

•Reginald Henry Craddick.j.^ined l.C S. in 1832, Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, 1907. KC.S.I., 1911; Member, Gosernor-General’s Council, 1913-17; 
appointed Lieut, -Governor of Burma, 1918. 

•Kamini Kumar Chanda, b. 1862; Member, Assam Provincial Council. Governor- 
General's Council and Legisfative Assembly; President, Special Session, Bengal 
Provincial Conference, 1919. 
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to me to be eminently practical and highly calculated to satisfy public 
opinion without in any way interfering with the 'expeditious’ consideration 
of the report insisted on by the Secretary of State. I venture to make it 
in the hope that it may catch the eye of His Excellency the Viceroy or 
some other responsible member of the Government of India and be 
given favourable consideration. Indeed, Sir, I shall not be travelling 
beyond the scope of my resolution if I asked your Honour to make the 
suggestion to the Government of India, who are already committed to the 
ascertainment of non-official opinion. 

“I say I shall not be travelling beyond the scope of my resolution If I 
asked Your Honour to make the suggestion to the Government of India, 
who are already committed. 

“Your Honour will seelbat my resolution is about the ascertainment of 
non-oflScial opinion. I am simply indicating the method. Ho'vcver, that 
is all Isay”. 

“It is well-known that the unfortunate production of the Royal Com- 
mission has failed to satisfy anybody-least of all those in whose interest 
it was avowedly appointed. There can be no doubt (hat the Royal Com- 
rriission owed its birth to the desire of His Majesty’s Government to satisfy 
tbe legitimate aspirations of Indians. 1 can cite no better authority for 
this proposition than my good neighbour of Allahabad, the Pioneer, 
whose hostility to those interests is proverbial. It opens a remarkably 
well-written leading article in its issue of the 5th February last with the 
following striking passages: — 

•When we take in hand tbe long-expected report of Lord Islington's 
Commission, the first thing to bear in mind is the terms of their reference. 
What they were adjured to consider was the whole working of (he public 
service in India. But special points commended to their scrutiny were 
“such limitations as still exist in the employment of non-Europeans and. . . 
the division of services into Imperial and Provincial”, The Commission 
in fact had a thinly-veiled mandate. Whatwas presented to them was not 
entirely an open issue. The premise being that the time had come to take 
more Indians into the bigherranksof the public service of the country. 
Lord Islington.and hiscolleagucs were invited to discover how and to what 
extent this should be done’. How fat the Commission have succeeded in 
accomplishingthe task laid onthemis graphically described in the same 
article. It sums up the whole output of the labours of that distinguished 
body in a short passage which runs as follows; — 'We have said that tbe 
Commission’s premises do not lend to tnsinre confidence in the readers of 
their report. Still less does their method of developing or stating their 
conclusions conduce to a rapid comprehensioa ofthem. The truth is that 
very few general propositions of any value can be laid down about the 
service as a v. hole, and the Commission's attempt to,deaI, on common lines, 
with such matters as organitation, recruitment, salary, service and pensions, 
is, to speak frankly, a failure. The main body of the report (Chapters V 
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to XI) contaios very liitiethat will be of use to Government oris of interest 
to the reader. 

“I am trying to show how non'ofllclal opinion was opposed to the 
recommemlations in order to make out a case that the Government should 
consult non-oflicial opinion.’* 


"I am not giving non-oITiciat opinion on the various points involved in 
the report of the Commission. I am only giving reasons which make it 
necessary for the Gosernment to ascertain non-ofllcial opinion". 

••Imustbow to the rulingofthechairandwitl not trouble theCouncil 
with the estractsfrom the /’/onw. The next point I wish to make out — I 
do not know how far I shall be in order— is this; I want to show that the 

Royal Commission have failed to discharge their duty in the manner in 

which they were expected to discharge it. In fact 1 am going to show by a 

comparison between the demands which we placed before them and the 

manner m which the Commission tried to meet them that the recommenda- 
tions are wholly inadequate". 


it IS rather dlfTicuIf, Your Honour, to confine oneself to just the fact 
of the ascertainment of non-ofTicial opinion upon certain points without 
going Into those points. However. I must bow to Your Honour’s ruling 

1^! J u 1"°' i" 

that opinion might be ascertained". 


162. Hfiolatlon on Public Serrices In India, April S, 1917} 
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sals.’ I therefore subm>t that whatevertiroe may be taken in the ascertain- 
ment of non-official opinion would not be against the spirit of the orders 
which were issued by His Exceiiency the Viceroy. In fact the most import- 
ant and essential factor in ‘observing a proper perspective’ is the ascertain- 
ment of non-official opinion. nie suggestion I have already made, viz., 
the deputation of two representatives instead of one from each province, 
makes for not only expeditious but a most effectual and efficient mode 
of dealing with the report. But there arc other suggestions, and the easiest 
is to issue a generalinvitation to public bodies and individuals to submit 
their views on certain definite questions of principle by a given date and 
to impress upon them that no opinions would be received after the pres- 
cribed date. We have a number of representative public bodies in these 
provinces, and they may very well be invited to have their say on the 
Subject. Then there is the precedent for a conference of leading citizens, 
called by the Lieutenant-Governor more or less in an informal manner. 
That was done, as honourable members arc aware, by Sir James Meston 
in the matter of Hindu-Muhammadan questions. Although the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the conference never assumed a concrete shape, it 
eminently served the purpose of Informing the Government of the various 
points of view of the different communU'ies; at least of those who represen- 
ted the communities. Your Honour’s Government may resort to that as 
one possible method of ascertaining oon-official opinion, but the main 
point of my resolution is that (he Government should ascertain the real 
opinion of the people". 


263. Message of Sympathy on Annie Besanl's Internment.^ 

“I regret that owing to sudden illness I am unable to join you today. 
But though absent in body I am present in spirit. ItwasonI6th of June 
that the order of internment was passed. And so the I6th of every month 
becomes the Home Rule day. Today is the first public observance of the 
Home Rule day, though for us there is scarcely a day or a night which 
Home Rule does not claim as its own, with ail the accompaniments of 
sorrow and disappointment which recent events have brought about. But 
let me assure you that if you continue to persevere in the constitutional 
struggle with unabated vigour characterizing your action with dignity and 
your speech with sobriety, you will soon convert these days and nights of 
sorrow and disappointment into those of uninterrupted happiness and 
contentment and will enjoy in the words of the poet. 


Leader, July 19, 1917. 
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“Gentlemen, I wish you every success.” 


164. Presidential Address at Special Provincial Congress, U.P., August 10, 
1917.^ 

We are passing through times which do not admit of hollow conven-v 
tionalities and if I follow, the usual practice of beginning by thanking you 
for the high honour you have done me in electing me to preside over your 
deliberations on this momentous occasion it is because I do not regard 
it as a mere conventionality. I consider it the proudest privilege of my 
life to have the confidence of my countrymen at a period of storm and stress 
and believe me, gentlemen, when I say that words are too poor to give ade- 
quate expression to the depth of feeling your generosity has stirred in me. ' 
My only chance of being able in some measure to justify your choice lies 
in the hope that you will overlook my shortcomings of which I am but too 
painfully aware, in the same generous spirit io which you have called me 
to the responsible duties that lie before me. " 
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starts with the presumption that the bureaucracy can never go wrong and 
naturally enough refuses to test any act or policy which bears the hall- 
mark of a Government secretariat as being the likely source of the trouble. 
The result is that where the situation is to our minds clearly traceable to 
an act or policy of the Government the odicial mind convinces itself that 
the root of the trouble must lie somewhere in the people themselves.' This 
attitude of mind has been graphically, described by Mr. Gokhalc in his 
own inimitable manner and I cannot do better than quote the words of 
that great apostle of Self-Governmcnl. *My quarrel,* he said, ‘is less with 
the official than with the system — this bureaucratic system, this mono- 
poly of power by officials. Many of these officials are no doubt conscien- 
tious men who arc trying to do their duty according to their lights. But 
I content that these lights are dim. Their highest idea of British rule is 
efficiency. They think that if they give India an efficient administratidn 
the whole of their work is discharged. But this really is not the whole 

duty, nor even the mam duty which Bngbnd has professed to undertake 
m India. You have pledged yourword before God and man to govern 
India so as to enable the Indian people to govern themselves according to 
the higher standard of the West. If your policy is not directed to this end 
1 shall consider you have failed.’ 
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sentiment of this gathering when I say that it shall be our special care in 
these provinces to see that the practical wisdom of the policy of non* 
interference with public rights pursued by Sir James Meston is fully 
justified by results. There have no doubt been some cases in which the 
action of certain district authorities does not exactly fit in with that policy 
but such action must in view of the general policy be attributed to indivi- 
dual dispositions and predilictions It is indeed an irony of fate that we 
should be called upon to congratulate ourselves on being allowed to exer- 
cise the most elementary right of public meeting and freedom of speech 
but seeing what is happening around us we have reason to be thankful 
of the exceptional treatment we enjoy. 

I must also take this opportunity to acknowledge the courteous opening 
speech delivered by Sit James Meston at the last meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council of these provinces. Here again one finds a pleasing contrast 
with similar utterances in other Provincial Councils. His Honour's speech 
is a frank avowal of the stale of mind which prompted it. He had been 
fully convinced of the perfect legitimacy of our aspirations even before he 
came to us as our Lieutcnant-Govcrnorand hr took the earliest opportu- 
nity of publicly declaring his conviction in reply to the address presented 
to him by the United Provinces Congress Committee, in the course of 
which he remarked that our ideal of Self-Government pursued by consti- 
tutional efforts must command esteem as a lofty and legitimate one 'though 
he was then of opinion that it was a long way from realisation’. During 
his recent visit to England as one of the representatives of the Government 
of India at the Imperial War Conference, his Honour was impressed with 
the high compliment paid to India by the dominion members of the 
Conference In admitting btm and his colleagues to their consultations and 
also with the general trend of opinion in England which he found 
favourable to Indian aspirations. He was satisfied and thought that we 
ought also to be satisfied. But on bis return to this country he found that 
the reverse was the case and was genuinely perplexed and distressed at it. 
‘There is’ he told the Council, ‘a note of suspicion and mistrust such as I 
have never heard before during my service in this country. The cross 
currents ofthought and speculation which compose this feettng arc too 
complex for me to analyse es’en if many of them were not invhible and 
intangible, but running through them a!! there seems to be a fear that the 
Government of this country is in some way preparing a policy of reaction. 
His Honour has here only partially realized the true state of public fcelmg. 
There is fvo question of mercly’preparing a policy of reaction*. What the 
public believe, and as I shall show later on, rightly believe, is that a policy 
of react ion is already in full swing. Sir James Meston very properly 
refrained from saying anything on the merits of what had been done or 
said in other Provinces but entered his 'protest against the assumption 
that behind these internments and these remonstrances there stands a 
determination to oppose India’s national hopes and aspirations’. Now, 
fcnllcjnen, if we can pursuadeoursehes to belies e that there is no occasion 
for the note of suspicion and mistrust which is clearly reverberating 
throughout the country and no basis for th* idea that opposition is being 
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ycLs which render agitation necessary and compel us to carry 
all the vigour we can command. 


The Present Agitation. . . r . 1 , ' 

It is not necessary to take you farther back than ^ 

creat world war which is putforward as furmshmgthe chief reason why 

exerme th« virtue of patience. Sir lamer Merten, tnlhe speech I 
have just referred to, foresaw without endorsing it 'a line of criticism which 
till enquire why India's insistence for new political 
clamant at a time when England was most pre-occupicd , 
to that criticism is hrstly, that the present agitation is the direct and 


im IS UlSliy, »sav- -B . • • ,«r 

natural outcome of the events which have happened since the 


natural outeome oi me cveiiis winw . —rr - - 

the war and most of the issues it raises are issues which must be dealt wit 
during the continuance of the war; 2ndly, that India does not 


auting me conuuuauw nev w-a, . — 

in her demand for her political rights which is by no means more clamant 
than the demands made in England and the Colonies to which no objection 
is raised on the score of preoccupation. Let us now see if the facts tea 
out the answer I have given. j p ,,u 

When England embarked on this war of humanity and stood lorin 
before tbe world as the champion of the liberties of small and weak 
nations a thrill of pride at our connection with her ran through the 
whole country. Prince and peasant alike were affected by the general 

enthusiasm, and offers of men and money began to pour in from every 
direction. The genius of Lord Hardinge* at once realized the supreme 
need of the hour and those offers were freely accepted on behalf and in 
the name of the King-Emperor. Soon after our brave men reached 
the various theatres of war to which they were despatched. Soul stirring 
accounts of their brilliant valour on the battle-field were flashed across the 
seas not only to India but to the whole civilised world. The heroism of our 
men and the magnificent help in money and material rendered by all the 
classes of the people appealed to the great English democracy as nothing 
else could, and leading men in England in the fulness of their gratitude 
poured out their hearts to us in Parliament and in the press. I could easily 
detain you here for the rest of the day if I were to read to you extracts 
from the grateful appreciations of prominent British statesmen and writers 
which appeared in the columns of the leading British and Indian papers 

in those days. For obvious reasons 1 shall content myself by quoting only 

a few of them and in doing sol must give the first and foremost place to 


’tiOrd Hardinge of Penshuist, b. 1858; Viceroy and Govcrnor-Oeneral of India, 
1910-16; Chairman, Royal Comniismn on Irish Rebellion 1916; Delegate for India 
at the 4th. and 5ih. sessions of the League of Nations, 1923-24; d. 1944. 
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the message of His Majesty the King-Emperor read by Lord Hardfnge at 
a meeting of thc.Indian Legislative Council in September 1914. His Majesty 
Was graciously pleased to say: 

‘Amongst the many incidents that have marlced the unanimous uprising 
of the populations of my Empire in defence of its unity and integrity, 
nothing has moved me more than the passionate devotion by m/ Throne 
expressed both by my Indian and English subjects and by the Feudatory 
Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India and their prodigious ofTers of their 
lives and their resources in the cause of the realm. Their oue-voiced 
demand to be foremost in conflict has touched my heart and has inspired 
to the highes' issues the love and devotion which, as I well know, have 
ever linked my Indian subjects and myself.* 

The Rt. hon. Mr. Asquith^ said: 

‘We welcome with appreciation and affection their proferred aid to the 
Empire which knows no distinction of race or class, where all alike are 
subjects of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custodians of our 
common interest and fortunes'. 

General French® said: 

‘One of the standing features of this, as of every action fought by the 
Indian Corps, is the stirring record of the comradeship in arms which 
exists between British and Indian soldiers .... The Indian troops have 
fought With utmost steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have been 
called upon.... At their own particular request, they have taken tbeii 
turn in the trenches and perform^ most useful and valuable service.' 

The Marquis of Crewe® said: 

‘It is perhaps even more striking, certainly no Jess gratifying, that those 
representing the various races in India, races representing a civilisation of 
almost untold antiqui(y< races which have been remarkable in arms, and 
the science of Government, that they should in so whole-hearted a manner 
tally round the British Government, most of all round the King-Emperor 
at such a moment as this, and I am certain that the House will desire to 
express through those who are entitled to speak for it its appreciation of 
their altitude and its recognition of the part they have played’. 

Mr Charles Roberts* said: 

'It was clear that India claimed to be not a mere dependent of, but a 

‘Herbert Henry Asquith, b. J 852; Liberal M.P. 188S-I918 and 1920-24, Home 
Secretary, 1S92*95; Chanesllor of the Exchequer. 1905-08; Prime Minister, 1%8-16; 
created Earl, 1925; d. 1928. 

*Johh Denton Pinkstone French, b. 1852; distinguished himself in the Nile 
Expedition, 1884-85; and later in the Boer War, 1899-1901; promoted General, 1907; 
Chief of Imperial Cener.l Staff, 1912-14; Field Marshal, 191J; placed in supreme 
command of British army on Western Front, resigned in 1915, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1918-21; d. 1925. 

'Robert Oftley Ashburton Crewe, b. 1858; Secretary of Slate for the Colonies 
1908-10; Secretary of State for India, l9fO-lS; President, Board of Education, 1916; 
Chairman, Indian Oanstitulional Relations CUnintittce 1919; d. 1945. 

‘Charles Henry Roberts. Phrliamcfltary Uuder-Seerctary of State for India, 
1914-15; Comptroller of the Household, 1915; Chairman, National Health Insurance 
Joint Coainiiltee, 1915. 
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partner inthc Empire, and her partnership with us in spirt and on the 

battle-fields could not but alter the angle from which we^ should all 
henceforward look at the problems of the Government oflndia’. 

Lord Curzon said: 

'It would be an act of folly to refrain from using troops which were not 
inferior to, but in some respects the most efficient of, the whole army. 
The martial spirit in India is traditional and famous, and why, when we 
wanted every man we could get, should we refrain from employing them, 
because the sun happened to have looked upon them and made them dark? 
They would not fire on the Red-Cross badge; they would not murder 
innocent women and children; they would notbombard Christian Cathedrals 
even if to them they were the fanes of an alien faith. The East was sending 
out a civilized soldier to save Europe from the modern Huns.’ 

The Rt. hon. Mr. Austen Chamberlain said: 

‘And the people of India, Sepoys and Maharajas, villagers and highly 
educated public men, have given their support, because they are deeply 
convinced that in this war the British Empire is fighting in a just and 
righteous cause. The Indian people have a high sense of right and wrong. 
They saw that in this war the Allies were in the right, as they regarded the 
cause of the Allies as the cause of India.* 

These are the pronouncements of some of the most prominent British 
statesmen. Let us now see what the leading organs of the British Press 
have to say about us. 

I^e Tt will be our part, when we have settled our affair with 

Germany, to see to it that as the years pass, she (India) takes an ampler 
place in the Councils of the Empire. Unsought, she has shown loyalty and 
devotion without stint. We have now to make her feel increasingly that 
she can best fulfil her destinies and attain her hopes within the British 
Empire rather than outside it. One of the greatest tasks that lies before 
British statesmanship in this country is to attach India freely and fully a* 
a component part of the Empire.’ 

The Daily Graphic: — ‘Never before has India been brought so close to 
the heart of England, and both will gain permanently by the increased 
spirit of mutual confidence between Britain and India that German aggres- 
sion has called into being .... Here are men not of the same race as 
ourselves, knowing our language only as a foreign tongue, familiar with 
our traditions only at second hand, and yet one and all they come forward, 
wiViya AryaiVy cAaf flas rarefy been equaffed and never surpassed, to offer’ 
their blood and treasure in the service of England. Few have dared to 
hope for such a universal demonstration of loyalty from the numberless 
multitude of varied races Ihatmakc up the 300,000.000 Inhabitants of the 
Indian Empire. 

The fVestntinster Gazette: — ‘India recognises at this lime that there is 
no other European Government which she could desire to have installed 
in the place of the British Raj. It is our part in return to see that she has 
full opportunities of working out her destinies and taking a position in the 
Empire which satisfied her self-respect and her pride in her ancient 
civilisation.’ 
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These extracts wilt serve as a fine specimen of the rest and I shail not 
trouble you with any more quotations. 

Truly was it said that India’s star was in the ascendant, but it was not 
realised at the time that it was destined soon to lose its lustre in the angry 
clouds which had begun to gather on the horizon just about the time when 
the world was at its loudest in praise of India’s splendid rally round her 
King-Emperor. The thrilling accounts which reached India of the great 
achievements of her sons and the generous appreciation of those achieve- 
ments by British statesmen, specially the marked alteration of the angle 
from which they began to view Indian problems, inspired new hopes in 
our minds. These hopes naturally found expression in the press and on 
the platform in India. We were, as I have shown, met with a sympathetic 
response in England. But fWs was too much for a certain section of the 
Anglo-Indian press whose occupation would be entirely gone if the closer 
connection between India and England based upon ‘endurance of common 
suffering and devotion to the common cause’ were allowed to bear fruit. 
The Pioneer, ever alert to seize ibe earliest opportunity to nip in the bud 
any attempt at recognition of Indian rights, had anticipated the danger 
which threatened its trade and had tried to avert it by a venomous article 
villifVing the Indian soldier which appeared soon after the outbreak of the 
war. That attempt was exposed at a meeting of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council and proved abortive For a lime our friend had to be 
on good behaviour but was preparing for an insidious and, therefore, a 
more destructive campaign which was opened some months later and was 
joined in due course by other Anglo-Indian papers of the same stamp. It 
suddenly transpired that India’s help (o the Empire was not adequate, that 
the Indian politician had done nothing to help the Klng-Emperot to win 
the war, that the Indian soldier was not suited by his constitution to trench 
warfare in the cold of an European wnter and so on. Deprecatory notices 
of this nature were reiterated in paragraphs and leaderettes for some 
time not only in the Anglo-Indian but also in the Tory press of England and 
then the curtain dropped. Week after week there was no mention of 
India in connection with the war. India which, in the words of Lord 
Hardinge, bad been ‘bled white’ in the service of the King-Emperor, 
ceased, as it were by magic, to claim public attention. An ominous silence 
ruled the land. Meanwhile Indians continued to give what their poor 
country could afford and for the rest trusted in the senseof justice of the 
British democracy and the pledged faith of British statesmen. To the best 
of my recollection no controversial measure was introduced and no contro- 
versial question raised by any Indian member of the Imperial or Provincial 
Councils for a long time after the outbreak of the war; and when the 
United Provinces Municipalities Bill was referred to a select committee 
the Indian members on that committee made a joint and unanimous 
representation to his Honour the President of the Council to postpone the 
consideration of the bill on the ground that it was a highly controversial 
measure. Sir James Meston, however, decided to go on with the bill which 
was eventually passed in spite of considerable opposition. The sequel 
showed that the members of the select oiaunlttee who had joined in the 
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representation were quite right in their apprehensions. I mention this 
simply to show that the bitter controversy which arose in these Provinces 
over the Municipalities Bill was none of our seeking. 

About the same time there was a far more important measure on the 
anvil of the Imperial Legislative Council. I mean the unfortunate Defence 
of India Act which has been the cause of many of our troubles. The 
Indian members of the Council were not remiss in their duty to point out 
serious defects in the proposed legislation and they showed clearly that it 
washable to be put to an improper use but accepting the assurance given 
at the time by Sir Reginald Craddock loyally stood by the Government 
and allowed the bill to be passed into law with their unanimous support. 
Here was a piece of most objectionable legisbtion, but the anxiety of the 
hon. members not to withhold from the Government at war time any 
powers, however wide and unsuppottable by the most elementary principles 
of legislation, was so great that they did not raise any opposition to the 
passing of the measure. In pulling the final motion that the bill be passed 
to the Council Sir Reginald Craddock said: — ‘1 think it is most gratifying 
tofindhow heartily and loyally— although the task Is never a pleasant one 
—the hon. members have come to the help of the Government in this 
matter.’ 

The Defence of India Act thus became law and it was not long after 
that the fears entertained by the public came to be realised. Among the 
earliest victims it claimed were two worthy citizens and devoted public 
men, the brothers Syed Mohammad Ah' and Shaukat Ah^ who were 
interned for Some unknown and unspecified offeace. Anywhere but In 
India there would have been such a storm of protest at this clear misuse of 
a special Act as would have made the country ring from one end to the 
other. But nothing of the kind happened here. The people did not know 
what to think of it, and waited for some definite information as to the 
nature of the offence charged, but no information has yet been vouchsafed. 

Course of Pepression 

Two days before the passing of the Defence of India Act the spell under 
which the people lay was broken by a decision of the House of Lords 
which marked the starting point of agitation in these Provinces. That 
was a decision setting aside the strong recommendation of the Government 
of India backed by the unanimous voice of the country to constitute an 
Executive Council for the United Provinces. It was no longer possible to 
remain silent and the whole Province rose as one man to protest against 


Maulana Mohamed AIL, b. 1878; educated at Aligarh and Oxford; edited 
Comra* and ffjmdard; interned 1915-19; one of the prominent Muslim leaders of 
the Khdafat agitation; imprisoned 1921-23; President of the Coconada Congress 
Session 19^; thereafter diisoeiafed from the Congress; attended the first Round 
Table Conference; d. 1931. 


Maulana Shaukat AIi, b. 1873; prominent nationalist Muslim leader; elder 
ot the famous Ah Brothers; interned during the First World War, 1915-19; leading 

organiser of the Khilafat campaign, Ifta3-2J; in later years he drifted away from the ( 

Congress; d. 1938. ' 
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Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, 1 - 
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us from March 1915 to about the end of 1916. 

Let us pause here and consider what we were doing meanwhile.. The 
Committee ofthe Indian NationaiCongress and the Council of the All- 

India Muslim League were quietly meeting and coolly considering schemes 
of reform to enable them to formulate a reasonable demand. After much 
deliberation and anxious thought a modest scheme was jointly evolved 
by them and was awaiting final approval of the general bodies which were 
to meet in full session in December last. The interval was utilised by the 
Indian members of the Viceroy's Council, 19 of whom presented a 
Memorandum to the Government of India suggesting certain reforms on 
the same lines. This Memorandum evoked strong and hostile criticism 
from the section of the Anglo-Indian press headed by the Pioneer and 
went so far as to disturb the peace of mind of Lord Sydenham^ in his 
retirement in England. The noble Lord contributed a long article in the 
r niimher of the Nineteenth Century and After which was publis- 
hed under the sensational heading ‘The Danger in India'. 1 shall here give 
only one passage which is not only a fair specimen of the rest but afford 
strong evidence, if not coaclusive proof, that the note of suspicion and 
mistrust of which Sir James Meston complained in his speech at the 
last meeting of the United Pfoviuccs Council has not been sounded with- 
out solid reason. Lord Sydenham says: 'In the East the frankest policy 
is always the best. Let the Government plainly and at once re-affirm the 
principle that in no circumstances will any surrender or weakening of the 
paramount British power in India be tolerated, at the same time explaining 
clearly what the proposed revolution would entail. Let it be announced in 
firm language which cannot be mistaken that the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Councils, which as I have explained, provides full and ample 
opportunity for the expression of ludiao opinion will remain.’ 

When a retired Governor of a Presidency publicly declares that we 
have already got more than we deserve and that our modest demands are 
revolutionary, when we know that the great British democracy on whose 
love of liberty we have been building our hopes knows nothing about us and 
is too pre-occupied with its own affairs to take the trouble to ascertain the 
true facts, when we know that there are noble Lords and Lordlings busy 
at work in misrepresenting us to the great British public, we should be 
either more or less than human 5f we were to remain unaffected by what 
Sir James Meston calls ‘the wave of impatience and distrust’. But what 
I have already stated represents nothing like the full measure of our dis- 
appointment. When we turn our eyes nearer home we find our Viceroy 
warning us against expecting any ‘catastrophic changes’. This advice, 

coming as It did after the subimssion of the memorandum of 19 members 

of His Excellency’s Council, could only be taken to refer to recommenda- 
tions of that memorandum as ‘catastrophic changes’. The same opinion 
was reiterated by Lord Chelmsford in an amplified form at the opening 
meeting of his Legislative Council in February 1917. Between the dates 


n'n British soldier and adminislraton 

autbonty on military matters; Governor of Bombay, 1907-12, d. 1933 
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1909; Secretary for Scotland 1905-1^ to India 1903; Principal. CeUra 

George Sydney Arundale, b. 1878; ?V*. Resant under Defenc* o 
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, Act. 1917; Principal, National University. MaUMs. • j534 4, jws. 

ment. llolkar State, 1920; President, Tteosopbical Socieiy. 
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curriculum and already made a beginning in the materialization of the 
scheme, alf within a month. 

Mrs Besant in Politics 

It wasin October 1913 that shefirsttook an active part in the social 
and political life of the country. By the end of 1914 the Commonwea/ and 
New India attained a fairly large drculation. 

Not content with editing a daily, weekly and two or three monthlies, 
she toured from place to place, lecturing on social and political reform, 
Boys Societies, Ladies’ Associations, School and College anniversaries, 
every one of these she helped with her own characteristic energy. In 
Madras she found a large population of students living in miserable lodg- 
ings, sometimes in houses of ill-fame. She founded the Young Men’s 
Indian Association. She accepted no office, as her sudden entry Into the 
field of politics had created some unjust and ungenerous suspicions. But_ 
she contributed nearly a lakh of rupees towards the building of the 
Y.M.l.A. She started several hostels m various parts of Madras. The 
Gokhale hall and the splendid reading room, restaurant, and residential 
quarters for students bcartesUmony to Mrs. Besant *s great love for students. 

In the latter part of the year 1914 she threw herself into the Congress 
movement She brought her great personal influence to bear upon the 
question of the now famous compromise. She visited Mr. Gokhale, had 
several interviews with him and in the Congress of 1914 it was decided to 
refer the question to the All-India Congress Committee. The question was 
decided, the breach was closed In the year 19I€ and the memorable session 
of the year 1916 at Lucknow was made possible. To this result Mrs. 
Besant contributed materially. 

The publication of New India gave birth to a new political feeling in the 
Presidency of Madras. Mrs. Besant took a most vigorous part in almost 
all the meetings. District and Provincial Conferences which were held in 
all the more important centres. In the spring of I91S, she presided over 
the United Provinces Provincial Conference and the Bihar Students’ 
Conference. 

- She carried on educative and propaganda work by the publication of 
political pamphlets and books. Nearly a dozen New India pamphlets 
and two dozen Home Rule pamphlets, two books, 'India a Nation’ and 
•How India Wrought For Freedom,’ form a no mean record of educative, 
and propaganda work in addition to the magnificent service done by New 
7nrf/tj and to the very large number of lectures delivered by Mrs. Besant. 
herself. The Madras P.irliament started by Mrs, Besant has been doing 
most useful work, training the younger men in the discussion of Indian 
questions. Many important problems have been taken up, the most 
notable being that of Panebayats and cooperation. The Madras Parlia- 
ment transactions form a most useful addition to the political literature of 
the day. 

In September, 1916, the Home Rule League was started by Mrs. Besant. 
A special page was devoted lo it in New India. A Home Rule League office 
and shop were started in Madras and the sale of Home Rule literature has 
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vkho has been our friend, and our leader, and who represents our cause? 

I mean no disrespect to the other leaders who have laboured for the last 
30 years for the same glorious ideals. All honour to them for their patient 
and ceaseless endeavour. It was they who laid the foundation for India’s 
freedom and this rendered the superstructure we sec rising today possible. 
They arc of the Immortals who have served and suffered and shall live 
enshrined in the heart of future generations. But what shall I say of this 
noble lady coming from a far off land to serve and suffer for us? We must 

be fallen indeed if we stand by and see her deprived of her liberty because 
she served us too well. "Gentlemen, we are asked to be patient, to sus-. 
pend all agitation till after the close of the war, to live in hope and trust. 
Are we patiently to look on while our great benefactress in her old age 
and feeble health is pining away In her prison house at Ootacamund? Arc 
we thus to reward her great love for our motherland? Better to die for 
shame than live in hopes of our betterment while she continues to suffer. 

Gentlemen, I have already detained you at considerable length but the 
talc of our woes is not yet complete. The internment of Mrs. Besant and 
her worthy lieutenants was by no means the last act of repression. The 
right of public tocetiog has since been denied both in the new and the 
old capital of India, not to mention the petty annoyances to which the 
country has been subjected by various official acts, in different parts of 
India. The Calcutta meeting as you know was to be presided over by no 
less distinguished an Indian than Sir Rasbbehary Ghosh— but distinguished 
and undistinguished have both come under the ban. Lord Ronaldshay 
has made a speech at Dacca on lines least encouraging to our aspirations 
while Lord Pcntland who may be said to have been the first in the field 
has further signalised hh rule by the latest act of repression, the deporta- 
tion of Mr. Karandikar, sub-editor of Wew India from Madras. The future 
lies on the knees of the High Gods. 

Further comment on the facts 1 have given is needless. Can any one 
in view of these facts say that our agitation is premature or that we have 
no substantial reason to entertain the fears and apprehensions which I 
frankly confess we do entertain. H.E the Viceroy has not made any public 
announcement since the internment of Mrs. Besant, but the fact that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has expressed bis approval of the action of the 
Government of Madras clearly shows that the intermediate authority of 
the Government of India is equally satisfied with that action. Besides, the 
actions of the Governmeats of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta are believed 
to be in conformity with the directions laid down in a certain confidential 
circular issued by the Goverameot of India to all Provincial Governments. 
I have not bad the privilege of seeing this circular but there is no doubt 
that much of the suspicion and mistrust, which now prevails is laid at the 
door of that particular circular. If it is not a document 'of the nature it 
is supposed to be its immediate publication would do much to allay public 
excitement. However that may be, the fact remains that we must guide 
ourselves by the facts before us and the irresistible inferences that as 
reasonable men we must draw from those facts. These facts point to one 
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grave disorders when Mr. Plughes* wanted to introduce conscription. 
Pailiament had to be dissolved, and a general election held. In Canada, 
recently, a general election was decided upon to settle the issue of con- 
scription. Canada in the mMstofthcwar,has raised the tariff against the 
United Kingdom, although the latter has been making large advances to 
it. In Australia, there were such serious strikes that the manufacture of, 
munitions was considerably interfered with. They resulted in a grave coal 
crisis, and ships were prevented from sailing with urgent supplies for 
England. Whilst the Dominions have received advances from England of 
about 146 millions sterling since the outbreak of the war, all borrowing 
on account of India, in that country, has been stopped. On the contrary, 
India’s reserve balances have been utilized to afford accommodation to 
Great Britain for the purposes oflhc war. 

India's Attitude Correct and Helpful Throughout 
Throughout, India has maintained the most correct and helpful attitude. 
We have avoided raising all controversial issues as far as we could. We 
have been asking for political reforms in the most constitutional and 
reasonable manner. The nature of our demands has been admitted to ‘be 
legitimate and laudable. Nothing has been done to embarrass the Govern- 
ment or to Interfere with war work. In face of these incontrovertable facts 
who can have the courage to say that we are taking undue advantage of 
the pre-occupationof England? 

I hope, gentlemen, I have now fully justified the answer I gave at the 
beginning of my address to the line of criticism which Sir James Mesion 
indicated in the course of his last speech in the Council. 

Our Plain Duly 

It now remains for me to say what is our plain duty in the circum- 
stances. We claim to be reasonable men and as such we have through our . 
great National institutions submitted a scheme of reforms to which we 
consider we are entitled as a first instalment towards the grant of full 
responsible Self-Government in due course. What we have asked for is to 
our minds the irreducible minimum of real power which ought to be 
invested in us. But we grant that wc arc not infallible. We are open to 
conviction and are prepared to negotiate on the basis of our scheme. It is 
not correct to say that we are asking for the whole loaf in the expectation 
of getting a slice. 

It is equally incorrect to say that we arc revolutionaries and will have 
nothing but full responsible Self-Government at once. Much powder 
and shot has been wasted by certain Provincial Governors to demolish 
this fanciful idea. It was never entertained by any responsible member 
of the Congress, Moslem or Home Rule Leagues. Our position has been 

'William Morris Hughes, b. tSM;seKled in Australia. 1884; KtP. for Bradfield 
in rederal Parliament of Australia; Minister for External Affairs, 190.; Attorney 
General, 1938-09, 1910-13 and J9I4-21; Ptune Minister of Australia, 1915-22; Minister 
for External Affairs, 1921-23; Vice-President, Executive Council, Australia, 1934-35' 
and 1937-38; Minister for Health and Repatriation, 1934-35 and 1936-37; d. 1952. 
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clearly stated in the representation recently made by (he joint conference 
cf the National Congress and the Moslem League held at Bombay. That 
representation embodies our answer to the policy of repression in a 
dignified and emphatic manner. It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spirit is not to be suppressed by the Defence of India Act or the Press 
Act. It asks for (he complete reversal of thepolicyofrepressionandthe 
immediate release of the interned patriots while demanding that the 
Congress-Moslem League scheme of reforms be given effect to after the 
close of the war it invites the Government to publish its own proposals 
for public discussion. It insistson an authoritative pronouncement pledg- 
ing the Government to a policy of making India self-governing member 
of (he British Empire being made at an early date. We ask for no more 
and shall be satisfied with no less. 

The most significant resolution passed by the joint session requires the 
various committees and councils of the Congress and the Moslem League 
to consider and report on the advisability of adopting a policy of passive 
resistance. Passive resistance, brother delegates, is the strongest weapon 
of the weak. But remember that It Is a two-edged weapon and entails 
great suffering and sacrifice. It is only to be resorted to when alt other 
means of protest fail, it 1$ therefore a most significant sign that the leaders 
of the two great polttic.'il bodies of India should be of opinion that we 
have arrived at a stage when it is necessary io consider (he question and 
call for the opinion, of the country. It is not for me to anticipate the final 
verdict of the Congress and the Moslem league .and 1 shall therefore say 
nothing more about it. 

One word more, and I shall have done. It Is obvious that we can 
expect nothing from a foreign bureaucracy. Our interests arc directly 
opposedto theirs, our gain cannot but be their Joss. All power is at 
present centred in them, and it is only natural that they should be unwill- 
ing and indisposed to part with it or even a fraction of it, without a 
struggle. The great majority of these alien officials no doubt use that 
power in what they honestly conceive to be in the best interests of the 
country. But their conception of our rights and needs and of their own 
duties and privileges d fiers radically from ours. They are so hide bound 
by the precedents and the traditions of their service that they persist in the 
belief that the benevolent despotism that was good enough for us a 
hundred years ago must be good enough for «s today. They arc devoted 
worshippers of the fetishes, prestige and eflicicncy and cannot understand 
that those high Gods cannot help to soh'e (he grave issues that have 
arisen in this country. These bureaucratic rulers of ours arc almost comple- 
tely lacking in imaginative conception, sympathetic uudeistanding, and 
mtell!gfr,i enterprise. 7hc natural craving of the human mind for liberty 
of tpeechand action is attributed by them to a contumacious desire to 
suhun all Government. They fail to realise how deeply interested wc 
arc in their maintenance and the permanency of the British connection 
With India, and accuse us of the suicidal folly of seeking to sever that 
conreetlon. A serious conflict has thus arisen. Every step in advance 
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that wc take is in their view a step towards revolution. In these circum- 
stances, who is to be the arbiter of our destinies'? Who is to stand between 
the bureaucracy and us? What is our plain duty? Gentlemen, the great 
British democracy is the sole tribunal appointed by Providence to decide 
between us and the bureaucracy, and our plain duty is to press our case 
persistently and with unremitting determination before that tribunal by 
every possible constitutional means open to us. 

There was some interruption here, to which the President said in 
reply: 

Gentlemen, I have considered these questions; I have thought over 
them. I have spent sleepless nights over them. Who else is the arbiter of 
our destinies if it is not the British democracy? (Cries of ‘ourselves’). Has 
any one ever heard of a man deciding his own case when it is opposed to 
an adversary? My point is. HereJsaqucslionarisIng between us and the 
bureaucracy, who is to decide it? If the answer is one of the parties shall 
decide it, I say it is trash; it is impossible; it has never been done; and it 
canneverbe allowed. There must bca third judge. Youcannotsay that 
one of the parties shall decide the question. It is the great British 
democracy who should decide It. If it is not the British democracy you 
say it is yourselves. Have the courage to say how you are going to decide 
it. Is there anyone in this audience who will stand face to face to me and 
say that revolution Is the process by which vve will do it (Cries of ‘no. no.') 
How then are you going to decide it? By what means? What is the power 
in your hands? How are you going to force the bureaucracy? (Cries of 
‘by soul force.’) Our plain duty is, 1 say, to press our case persistently. 
The great British democracy Is the sole tribunal appointed by Providence 
and our plain duty is to press our case persistently with undiminished 
determination before that tribunal by every possible constitutional means 
open to us. In doing so we must necessarily run the risk of abuse and 
misrepresentation. Wc must be prepared to run the risks and what is of 
even more importance, we must be prepared courageously to take the 
consequences of our activities, whatever may be the sacrifice demanded of 
us (cheers). If you had only the patience to listen to what I was going to 
say you would not have interrupted me in the manner in wh'ch you did. 

The President concluded his address as follows; — 

If we cannot demonstrate to ourselves and our fellow subjects through- 
out the Empire that we earnestly and honestly believe in our cause, if we 
cannot convince them of our undying belief in ourselves and the greatness 
of our destiny as an integral part of this great Empire, we shall have 
deserved all the taunts that have been levelled against us by those who 
are opposing our movementof national uplift. But I am confident that 
we shall prove true to our faith ani our people, and that, come what 
may, we shall not rest until wc have achieved our goal. 


(Loud cheers.) 
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,65. Speech on RCeaee of Annie Beecn., Amnio, e and iVoUoA 
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the law and the constitution and advance with unfaltering steps to the goal. 

I am sure there is not one inthisaudience who is not impressed with the 
true statesmanship of Mr. Montagu^ and H.E.the Viceroy in boldly releas- 
ing Mrs. Besant and her coworkers in spite of the opposition of the 
Governor of the presidency in which they were interned. Lord Pentland 
has made no secret of his own bent of mind and has deliberately thrown 
away the one chance he was given to right himself with the public. 
Mark the bad grace with which he issued the order of release. It was 
not because he was convinced that he was doing the right thing but he 
passed the order only in deference to the strong recommendation of the 
Government of India. Could the bureaucracy, in perpetual terror of the 
bogey of its own prestige, uninfluenced by the broad minded statesmanship 
of our present Secretary of State, have dared to make what is euphemisti- 
cally called a strong recommendation to the Governor of a presidency 
against his own will? There is not a child In India now who can persuade 
himself to believe that it could. That being so we have reason to be truly 
grateful to Mr. Montagu and H.E. the Viceroy for the courageous step 
they have taken. But what is the best form in which we can express our 
gratitude? In words? No. The most elTective way of doing so is to carry 
on our agitation with unabated vigour. You will perhaps wonder how wc 

can possibly be taken to express our gratitude for what has already been 
conceded by asking for more and more. I shall tell you why, 1 see a 
storm of great intensity brewing in the horizon which is threatening to 
burst on the devoted heads ofMr. Montagu and H.E. the Viceroy. The 

bureaucracy having failed, Angto-India in a body has taken a mighty 
resolve to come to its rescue. The Anglo-Indian press and the various 
Anglo-Indian associations have already threatened a furious agitation 
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of the Indus and the left plays with the wate/s of the Brahmaputra. 
Anglo-India, beware how you cbaUenge Ibis giant to equal combat. Take 
counsel with your own interests and busy yourself with your old occupa- 
tions. If not we are ready to meetyou. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you will now see how necessary it is to carry on 
our agitation not only in our own interest but also in that of (he Govern- 
ment of India. It is, I maintain, impoisihle to show our gratitude to that 
Government in a better and a more fitting way than by strengthening its 
hands against the common enemy. This, by the grace of God, we shall do 
and I repeat before I sit down that ft is our paramount duty to carry on 
the agitation with all the strength we can command. 


166. Resolution on Thomason Engineering College, Roorkee, October 1 

/917.1 

The Hoo'ble Pandit Motilal Nehru moved:— 

‘'That this Council recommends to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
to convey to Mr. W.G. Wood,^ Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Rurki, an expression of Ibe Govcromenl’s strong disapproval of 
the remarks quoted below which he is reported to have made in the course 
of the address he recently delivered to the Indian students of that College, 
and to ask hini to withdraw publicly the reflections he made therein;— 

‘Now, it is an undoubted fact that all over Ind,a, in the schools and 
colleges, and very markedly in the universities, there is a great deal of 
what I may call ‘crookedness* such as occasioned the late Calcutta scandal, 
to which I have just referred. What does this all point to? Itmeansthat a 
great many of the so-called Indian gentlemen are not gentlemen at all. 
Now, to be perfectly candid with you, I svill (ell you what is, I consider, the 
real cause of all this crookedness. H does not lie so much at the doors of the 
students themselves as in their home environment. TTiere is undoubtedly a 
spirit of intrigue rife in a great many Indian homes, and the Indian student 
frequently passes the earlier years of his life in an atmosphere which is 
saturated with intrigue, so that if the boy starts his school or college career 
without the first essentials of a gentleman, it Is not so much his owTt fault 
as that of his environment*. 

He said: — 

‘•The resolution (hat stands in my name on the agenda does not need 
any speech in its support, and I consider it enough to commend it to the 
acceptance of the Council after stating the terms in which it is couched. 

‘Pracee<fi’nft of the Cou'Kil of Uts ttonow the Veatenant'Gorernor VnltfJ 
Provinces of Apa end Oudh, Atstmbird for the Purpose of hSokirg Lem & 
Reguljthns. iV? (Allahibad. J9I7), pp. 1071-72. 1074 ind i:37-38. 

'Walter Gunnell Wood, an enfinect by profession; served in N.NV. Provinces and 

Oudh; Chief i:n2inecr, and Secretary «» Oosmimeot in Public Works Oerartment, 

1912; appointed P/incipal Thomison Engfneeifn* Oolfege, Rooilee, 1916. 
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It runs thus: 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to say that the extract I have just 
quoted has filled the Indian mind with just indignation throughout the 
country. There could hardly have been aoy justification for the language 
used had it been applied to the coolies who work on the roads and bridges 
constructed by Mr. Wood. It is nothing short of a gross crime to apply 
it to the class of persons to whom it was addressed. It betrays, to use 
Mr. Wood’s own expression, a crookedness far worse than that which he 
attributes to the students and to Indians. I cannot conceive, Sir, that 
there can be any Indian or Eoropean member in this Council who will 
find the least justification for a general vilification of the whole nation. I 
am aware that Mr. Wood occupies a unique position, and that it was only 
at the last Council meeting at Lucknow that he was fortunate enough to 
receive at the hands of Your Honour high praise for, above all things, his 
good manners. 1 am free to confess that that the praise came upon us as 
a surprise, having regard to the fact that the resolution which I have the 
honour to move was on the agenda of that meeting and was not moved 
only because of my unavoidable absence. However that may be, it is no 
concern of mine as to what is and what is not good manners in the opinion 
of the Government; I can only be guided by my own conceptions of the 
subject, and, judging the utterance of Mr. Wood by those conceptions, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it shows an absolute lack of good manners 
and a complete ignorance ofthe conditions of Indian life. The subject, 
however, is a painful one, and I do not wish to enlarge upon it unneces* 
sarily, especially at this stage, because I hope and trust that the resolution 
will be accepted by the Government in Us entirety and that a most uo* 
pleasant incident will be finally closed. For the present, therefore, I will 
simply lay the resolution before the Council with these few remarks and, 
if necessary, I shall supplement them later”. 

1 am extremely sorry that I am not in a position to accept the statement 
made by the Hon’ble Mr. Bum as sufficient and satisfactory enough to 
close this very sad incident. It is in fact a statement which in a manner 
justifies what has been said, and also explains that the occasion upon which 

it was delivered was such as would call for some remarks of the kind that 

Mr. Wood made. Now, Sir. I put it to the European members of this 
Council whether any principal or aoy educational authority in England 
would have dared to generalize in the manner in which Mr. Wood has 
done? Whether a number ofEngtish boys could be told by any teacher, 
any responsible teacher, professor or principal, that the reason why they 

misbehaved on any particular occasion was to be found not in the boys 

themselves but in their parents, in their environment, in the intrigues and 
practices going on amongst them? Would any English parent for a moment 
have put up with such treatment and remarks? Would, Sir, not the cry 
have been raised in the whole country asking for the instant dismissal of 
the man who made such insulting remarks which involved a whole nation. 

and would that principal or professor or teacher have been safe even for 

a short time? I submit. Sir, that it is all very well to say that Mr- Woo4 
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did not intend, as indeed he docs say in hfs IcUer, to injure and hurt the 
feelings of anybody but if I am to give Mr. Wood credit for the most 
ordinary common sense and credit for knowing the meaning of the words 
he used, then there is no escape from the proposition that he must have 
known that he was not accusing the boys, but their parents and their 
surroundings and sot only that but the whole private and domestic life 
of Indians. That being so, I expected a more unconditional apology from 
Mr. Wood than the words forthcoming, and in the absence of such I 
submit that my self-respect prevents me from accepting this as enough, and 
I ask the Council to consider the resolution”. 

“With Your Honour’s permission, I desire to make personal statement 
with reference to yesterday’s proceedings. As mover of the resolution 
relating to Mr. Wood's speech I felt, and still feel, (hat I had a right to 
reply at the conclusion of the debate which I was not allowed to exercise. 
When I got up in the middle of the debate it was in answer to an inquiry 
made by Your Honour whether 1 would vrithdraw the resolution. The 
object of my resolution, as the Council is aware, was to obtain an expres- 
sion of disapproval of the Government of the aspersions by Mr. Wood in 
h!s speech made at Roorkee and also a retractation by him of those asper- 
sions. It was evident from what Your Honour was pleased to say yesterday 
that the Government did disapprove of that pan of the speech, but that 
it considered the letter of Mr. Wood as a sufficient retractation of and 
apology for the same. It was only a clear expression to that effect that I 
and my friends who supported the resolution had wished”. 


/d7. Resolution Expressing Sorrow at the Death of Sir Sundar Lai, March 

12, imf 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru said: — 

“As one of the oldest colleagues of the late Sir Sundar Lai I beg Your 
Honour’s permission to move the following resolution for the acceptance 
of this Council: — 

‘That this Council desire to place on record (heir profound grief and 
sense ofloss at thcuntimcly death of the Hon’ble Sir Sundar Lai, Kt., 
C.r.E., LL.D., their eminent and valued colleague. They desire also that 
an expression of their sympathy be conveyed to Lady Sundar Lai and the 
other members of his family’. 

“The tribute which Your Honour has just paid to the memory of Sir 
Sundar Lai shows the high esteem in which he was held by the Govern- 
ment,- and I think I am only voicing the general sentiment of the non- 

^Ptocetdin$i of th* Councit of tlh Honour the Ufolenont-Ctnernot Untied Prorintes 
of Agfa end Oudii Assembled for the Purpose of Making Lores & Regulations 
(Allahabad. 1918). pp. (06-7. 
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official members when Isay thal we fccUhat in him we have lost a tower 

of strength. There were, of course, differences of opinion between him 
and some of us on certain questions which came up for discussion in this 
Council, but that was inevitable and perfectly natural. It is impossible to 
conceive of a body of thinking men who would always agree upon every 
subject. It did, therefore, happen sometimes that a particular view 
advocated by the late Sir Sundar Lat appealed more strongly to the 
Government than it did to his non-official colleagues, and rarely, very 
rarely, indeed it also did happen that his view was not at all acceptable 
to some of his non-official colleagues. But the fact remains that his 
opinions and his views were generally accepted. It was not often that he 
took part in the debates in this Council, but when he did his speech was 
characterized by a sweet reasonableness which very often changed the 
course of the debate and raised the tone of the discussion. It was in 
committees, however, that his influence was most strongly felt. I can 
recall many occasions to my mind when his words were taken both by 
officials and non-officials as the last word on the subject. As Your Honour 
has observed, ample tribute has been paid to bis many and sterling 
qualities both as a private gentleman and as a professional man, and I do 
not propose to detain the Council by dwelling on them. I will only say 
that there cannot be any doubt that in him these provinces have lost their 
woithitsi citizen. With these few remarks I beg to move this resoiutlon 
and to join respectfully with Your Honour in the expression of grief and 
sympathy which Your Honour has just made”. 


168. Resolution Regarding the Appoinlment of a Governor-in-Council for 
United Protinces, April P, 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehtu said; — 

“The honourable mover has invited the Government not to resist this 
resolution. He has extended no such invitation to his non-official 
colleagues, and 1 feel I have a free hand in the matter. The honourable 
mover desires it to be communicated to the Government of India that it is 
the wish of these provincestobe placed under a Governor-in-Council and 
the Hon’blethe Chief Secretary has announced that the Government is 
willing to communicate the resolution as embodying the wishes of this 
Council. I feel it my duty to say afew words, as it is at least not my wish 
that any such communication should be made. Your Honour, the question 
of a Governor-in-Council for the province is as old as the hills, and I 

fully agree in all the arguments which the honourable mover has adduced 

in support of his resolution. But what puzzles me is that at this particular 

'Proceedings of the Council cjf Hu Honour ike Lieutenant-Governor United 
Provinces of Agra and O'adh, Assembled for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Regulations (Allahabad, 1918), pp 630-3Z 
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juncture when we are on the eve of important pronouncements on the 
whole question of constitutional reforms, as the honourable mover 
himself has admitted in another connection, the redoubtable supporter of 
the Congress'Moslem League scheme should pick out the least important 
item on the programme as a fit subject to move a resolution upon. There 
are other proposalson the agenda, such as the largcr/epresentation of the 
people on the Council of the Empire, a real control of the public purse 
and similar other matters which are of far greater moment to us than a 
Governor-ia-Council. Why should the latter be singled out for a special 
communication to the Government? I have failed to discover this from the 
illuminating speech which the honourable mover has delivered in support 
of his resolution. Perhaps he will eolighieo me in his reply. Meanwhile, 
in the absence of any good reason that I am aware of, I can only deal 
with the question as it strikes me. To my mind it will not be in our 
interest to send this request to the Government of India unaccompanied 
fay an expression of our wishes on more important points. Your Honour, 
if there is one thing more than another to vvhich I cannot be reconciled it 
is tinkering with serious problems, and with due deference to my honour* 
able friend I must say that his resolution strikes me as an attempt at such 
tinkering. What we want and what we have been promised is a sub- 
stantial transference of real power in the Government of the country into 
our hands. A Governor-iii'Couacil is a very good thing indeed and I have 
never doubted it. But what is the quantum of substance in it? Putting on 
it the highest market value it can command it comes to this that one or 
perhaps two Indian members would be appointed to the Council of the 
Governor. Who those members would be nobody knows— my honourable 
fjlend Is perhaps better Informed on the subject— but whoever they may 
be it is certain that under existing condliions they will not be the chosen 
of the people. What then does it matter to US whether we have or we have 
not aGovcrnof-in-Council? The nature of the admimstration remains the 
same. We are fighting for the introduction of an effectual popular 
clement in the administration. Our experience of other provinces where 
they have Govcrnorsdn-Council teaches us what to expect in these 
provinces. As is well-known the Indian member is selected from among 
persons known as ‘safe men’. I do not say it is a disqualification to be a 
‘safe man’, but I would rather have a man of my own choosing than a 
‘safe man’ of the Government. I shall bow to your 'safe man' when he is 
appointed, as I am in courtesy bound to do, but if he comes all by himself 
unaccompanied by necessary reforms to other and more important direc- 
tions, I shall not accept him as even a partial fulfilment of the soiemn 
pledge that has recently been given. If Your Honour’s Government Is 
prepared to communicate the wishes of the people of these provinces to 
the Governmnet of India it must be what they really desire and not a mere 
shadow of it. We all know that the honourable mover has a capacious 
memory and it is quite possible that he may confront me with my past 
utterances on the question. He may saythat heis not askingfor aajlhing 
that I have not myself advocated. I am fully aware that I have done so, 
and I am also fully aw^re that lime was when! set my heart on a toy and 
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was thoroughly satisfied when I got it. Hiat toy. Sir. will not satisfy me 
now. I feel that I am old enough to come into my own and shall not be 
satisfied unless and until I have done so. 

“Honourable members might think that it is their duty to vote for it on 
the principle that something is belter than nothing, or, in other svords, that 
half a loaf is better than no loaf at all; but I beg in all humility to point 
out to them that this state of mind is not conducive to the attainment of 
their heart’s desire which I am sure h Identicalwith mine. If you ask for a 
trinket when you are entitled to a jewel, you may be sure that you will 
never see the jewel. For these reasons I oppose the resolution, but at the 
same time 1 want to make my position perfectly clear. Ido not oppose 
it because I am opposed to the appointment of a Governor-in-Council. 
We have been fighting fork for years past. It has along history which 
goes back to a hundred years or more. But 1 oppose it because I feel that 
by such partial communication of our wishes as this resolution aims at we 
art putting in the foreftont something which is of the least importance 
and throwing in the background the more Important reforms about which 
we feel keenly". 


169. LelterJo the Editor: The Allahabad Poor House} 

SIR,— Mr. G.L.A. does not seem to be aware of the history of the poor 
house and for his information I will tell him whal I know. 1 know some- 
thing about it for over 16 years. 1 lived near the poor house building for 
two years and sometimes saw it occupied. For the greater part of 16 years 
the building has remained vacant. When it was occupied It was occupied 
by a Christian family by no means so poor as to be entitled to seek the 
hospitality of the public. So far as I know the members of the poor house 
committee have never taken any interest in the building. During the time 
that I lived near the poor house building, I never saw any enquiries being 
made by the members about the position of the men living in it. The 
building was left to take care of itself. Munshi Banke Behari once thought 
of reviving interest in it during the lime of Mr. Hopkins- when the latter 
was the ColleclM of Akahabad. Mr. Hopk’ms offered his help m the 
matter by examining the agreement entered into between the poor house 
committee and the Government and discovered that the poor house not 
having been utilized, the building had vested in the Government under that 
agreement. He told me that the land would not be made over to any body 
as it was required for the Jtamhia and there was no other ground where 
the children of the mohaUa could play. I reported this to Munshi Banke 
Behari and the matter was not press^ any further. 

^The Leader, May 23, 1918. - 

‘Henry Mayne Reid Hopkins, served m North-Western Provinces and Oudh; 
Magisirate and Collector 1900, Opium Agepl, 1911; Commissioner, 1915; Officeron’ 
Special Duty, 1916*17. 
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Moslem League. Wilh that reservation, I think I am at liberty to take part 

in this debate. 

“As to the resolution wWch has been brought forward by my friend 
RaiAnand Sarup Bahadur, I am afraid it is difficult for me to support him. 

I have made, lean assure you, during the last half an hour or so, as 
genuine an effort as the framers of the report did in framing it, to summon 
all the faith and the devotion in me to help me in joining me in the 
hallelujahs with which this Council chamber rang, and I confess that roy 
faith has broken down under the extreme strain put upon it. To express 
gratitude for all official acts, whatever their character, is the natural out- 
come of centuries of bureaucratic rule. Such gratitude 1 do not say is not 
sincere. On the contrary, I believe it is genuine and sincere, for the simple 
reason that the official act in question might easily have been worse. In 
that sense, of course, it is easy to agree with all that my friend the honour- 
able mover of this resolution has said. But when he asks us to join with 
him in saying that it is a genuine advance and a substantial step towards 
responsible government, I feel it my duty to cry halt. The document before 
us is undoubtedly a most remarkable statedocument. That It is the result 
of anxious thought and stupendous industry there cannot be two opinions. 
The distinguished authors by their posUioo deserve and nre entitled to> our 
highest respect, and I yield to none in giving them their due. The lavish 
bestowal of time and energy, the masterful treatment of the subject, the 
clear reasoning and the abstract principles which have been laid down, all 
command my sincere admiration. But before 1 indulge in any effusions of 
gratitude I must findanhonestanswertoanhonest question and that is— 
What have they actually done for me? Or, in other words, have they redeemed 
the pledge given by the announcement of the 2Cth of August, 1 917? My friend 
the Hon'ble Rai Anand Sarup Bahadur has answered that question in' the 
affirmative, or rather assumed the answer in the affirmative^ butlo my 
mind the true answer is to be found in the formidable list of modifications 
which arc before the Council. It is there that we find the true measure of 
the approval or disapproval of the honoumble members of this Council on 
(he various proposals of the reforms. There can be no doubt that these 
modifications show a general, or, I may say, a substatttial agreement on one 
point, and that is, that a good deal is wanting in the scheme. And I say 
that without those wants being supplied it is no more than a shell: the 
kernel really lies in the modifications which are being pressed in this 
Council and elsewhere. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Crawsbaw has said that if you dive deep you will 
find gems of great value; and that the more you dive the larger the number 
of gems you will find. 1 have, according to my own knowledge, tried to dive, 
and to dive deep; but 1 have brought up nothing but disappointment. On this 
point, however, I must make myself clear. In so far as the principle that 
India will one day be a self-governing country is concerned, that is 
certainly established by the report itself. There is no question that sooner 
or later it is proposed to confer such a government upon India. But we are 
assembled here to-day to discuss, not the abstract principles, or even to 
attribute motives, to, persons placed in high authority, but to consider 
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anticipated any of the difTicuIlies. Passages are not wanting in the report 
to show that an attempt is made to put too literal an interpretation upon 
the announcement, and when.we come to the action to be taken on it, there 
is no doubt that the spirit of the announcement is lost sight of. 

“For these reasons 1 am sorry that I cannot support the motion. I 
hope I have made myself clear. What I do not support Is that it is a 
genuine and appreciable advance in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment.” 


171. Resolution Regarding the Appointment and Tenure of Ministers, 
August 12, ms} 

“May 1 suggest for the sake of convcoicnce and in order to save time 
that I may be allowed to bring resolulioos nos. 46 and 47 together? Y our 
Honour will see that 46 relates to the appointment of ministers and 47 to 
the tenure of office of ministers. The first resolution which stands in my 
name namely, 46, reads as follows:- 

•The Governor shall nominate a chief minister from among the elected 
members of the council and invite him to form a ministry consisting of 
himself and two or more elected members*. 

The second, namely, 47, runs tbu$:-~ 

“Ministers shall hold office at the will of the Legislature and their salaries 
shall be voted by the Council every year”. 

“The reason why I have asked for permisson to put these together is 
that I would not have been satisfied if 46 had been carried and 47 not 
carried. What the report says on the subject is to be found in paragraph 
218, where it is proposed that there should be one or more ministers, the 
number of which will depend on the number of subjects to be transferred, 
and that these will be nominated by the Governor. They will be chosen 
from the elected members of the Legislative Council. They will be members 
of the executive Government, but not members of the executive council; 
and they will be appointed for the life-time of the legislative council and 
if re-elected to that body would be re-eligible for appointment as members 
of the executive. Now it is true that when 1 say that the ministry should 
consist of two or more executive members besides the chief minister that 
claim is based upon an earlier resolution which we shall come to by and by, 
namely, one in which I recommend that all subjects except police, law and 
justice should be transferred. What I mean is this that it will all depend 
upon the number of subjects to be transferred. In as much as my pro- 
posal asks that the great majority of the subjects shall be transferred, that 


^Proceedings of the Council of His Honour she Lieutenant-Governor Untied 
Provinces of Agra and OudJt Assemlded for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Regulations, 1918 (Allahabad, 1918), pp. 82&-27 and 831-34. 
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a bigger scheme which (loct Rol admit <if the existing scheme which his 
been recommended. If the honourable member will read resolution no. 


48 along with nos. 46 and 47 my scheme will be r^rffctly clf^r. No. 48 
says: — 'All administrative questions concerning iransrcrrcJ subjects shall 

be decided by the vote of the majority of ministers rtctcni*' h fol fer 

me at present to defend all the various proposals that I h.avc made. I 
defend the consistency of my position by saying that, if these arc all 
adopted by the Council, the scheme that I propose would not only be 
thoroughly wort-able, but is a scheme which prevails all over the ssorld. 
True it is, as my friend the llon’ble Mr. Chinismani has pointed out, 
that I am assuming full responsible government irt the transferred subjects. 
So I am, and so indeed I would expect things to be when the final Bill is 
presented to the ratliament:and in case It is not so 1 do not accept a 
a single item of the scheme. As I have submitted, I am not only commit* 
ted to the Congress-League scheme until it is altered by that body, but 
standing in the Council chamber lo-day I have a mandate to follow and 
that mandate was given yesterday by the Provincial Conference which wax 
held in this city, to which the Ilon’Me Pandit GoLatan Nath .Misra has 
referred, and that body has passed the resolution as a whole. 


"Another objection taken is that the Governor al.sr.g with the executive 
councillors and the ministers is intended by this scheme to form one single 
Governmeot and not two Governments. 1 submit that, so far as that foes, 
the suggestion I make does not inttoduct any inconsistency, because it is 

open for the Governor to presideatihemefimgi of the miniiiers or (he 
whole or both. But the most important altetaticn I propose is that the 
Governor shall be bound by the opinion of the majority of the ministers, 
while under the proposals, as framed by the authors, ha is not bound. 
This makes all the difference. Then it is said that under the circumstances 
responsibility to the electorate is secured. \Vh.n is meant by responsibility 
to the electorate as given in the Khcroe? It simply means that for the 
first time the minister has nothing tofear from the electorate. bcc.iuse. at 

any rate, he 1$ secure in hts office for the whole life of the Council, and 

it IS only when he thinks of re-eleaion for the next Council that he need 
at all care for the electorate. I must adroit th.xt when I read that he is 
not r«pons.ble to the Legislature, but he is responsible to the electorate, it 
wa wi h the greatest difficulty that I could understand it. AHer all I 
understood it a, the llon'blc Mr. Ch.ntamani has understood it. It 
[v ik I? minister chosen by the Governor, acting 

with the Governor, having no interest m the electorate unless of course he 
° stand for another election at the end of his term, owes his 

appomtment only to the Governor and the Council, I submit that those 
conditions arc most highly demoraliring for any person who is appointed 
as a minister, so far as his accountability to the clcclor.ite is concerned. 
The only thing that the electorate can do to punish him is by rot electing 
h|m for the next term. What I am pleading for is. if | may take the 
liberty to say so the very A.D.C. of the constitution of responsible 
go^rnment. No doubt ,t will be said that you arc not getting full respon* 

sibihty and therefore something has to be devised. I agree to it, I say 
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whatever you give us make it as full as you can, and in that sense, as I 
submitted in another connection, 1 would vastly prefer the suggestions 
made in the Cvztis scheme. 

“Then the next point is that there is no party system at present. As to 
that my submission is that it is the hope of the framers of this proposal 
that there would be a patty system in India at one time or another, and 
certainjy you must have responsible government for some time before. In 
the ordinal course we could evolve any party, but I do not anticipate 
any difficulty of the kind which has been brought by the Hcn’ble 
Mr. Chintamani. He says, suppose our ministers go out of office by an 
adverse vote, what happens next? Whom are you going to appoint in their 
place? There is no opposite party which will come into power. The 
simple answer to that is, I want my chief minister (o be a person who 
commands the confidence of the house. ]fone man loses the confidence 
of the house and goes out of office, is if not easy to conceive that there 
would be other men who would command the confidence of the bouse, 
even though the party system may not be fully developed? This happens 
everyday where this system prevails. 

“My honourable friend says that if my proposal is accepted two budgets 
will be necessary. I have already read my proposal. What I propose is 
that there shall be a single budget. But in the first place there shall be an 
allocation for the Government of India and an allocation for the reserved 
subjects on certain basis which I suggest. That done, the whole of the 
remainder is at the disposal of the ministers. What 1 am proposing is not 
so absurd as has been made out by the Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani. It is a 
good sound proposition which I proposed in the other resolution, viz., 
that the budget shall be single ooe, that, after the settirtg apart of the 
share of the Government of India and what is to be spent on the reserved 
subjects, the rest is put at the unrestricted disposal of the minister. 

“My friend has also referred to the system of dyarchy or dual system of 
government, and that is the reason why I am not in a position to swear by 
the scheme which has been adumbrated in this report. I am making in my 
proposals a suggestion on a scheme, which is admitted by its own authors 
to be defective of a few modifications, which are offered to minimize the 
difficulties or defects of the scheme. The only plea that has been advanced 
and that has been admitted by the Hon’bJe Mr. Chintamani is that the 
system which is being proposed in the report is not a system which is a 
recognized system, but it is a system which is devised under peculiar cir- 
cumstanccs, and being for a transitional period it must be open to (hose 
defects. I admit it, and I say that when my proposals are embodied in 
that defective scheme the result will be to minimize the defects, though 
not to removclhcm. I cannot claim to perform the impossible. I know 
that the system is defective, perhaps I may remove some of the defects, 
but not all. 

“My friend the Kon’ble Mirza Sami-uHah Beg says that there is just 
one reason why Nse should not have a cabinet system in these provinces, 
and the reason advanced is that tt is in vogue in other parts of the world. 
Now he saj'j we are making a new beginning and wc must not attempt to 
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copy all other councils and institutions. I am not copying any institution. 
I am not asking anything to be bodily drafted from some known system 
into this system. I am only asking for the very elementarylearning relating 
to responsible government. The one principle that has been admitted by 
the framers is that you have to be responsible to the electorates. That 
responsibility I say you definitely postpone for a term of three years. 

“TheHon’ble Mirza Sami-ullah Beg said that this resolution will go 
against another resolution of mine which has been accepted by'the 
Council, with reference to the cmolumcDts of the ministers. I am afraid 
that my learned friend has not understood what I meant. It is not a 
question of salary being reduced. It really means not the cutting down of 
the salary of the minister, but that the house has no confidence in him. 
It IS not that the poor minister takes a reduced salary, but he simply 
resigns and no further. 

“The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan has drawn an analogy between the 
ministers I have in contemplation and those who are under the municipal 
board. 1 submit that this is a very far-fctcbed analogy. Jf having regard 
to the peculiar circumstances we recommended certain restrictions, or 
rather a certain safety and security, in the tenure of the office of the 
chairman of the municipal board, the same reasons will not apply when 
there is a question of liability to the electorates at every -step. Then the 
Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan thinks (hat he scored a great point by 
pointing out (hat I ask for a removable ministry, whereas in the scheme 
framed by me tiie executive is not a removable one. Here again I will 
ask my friend to look at the different conditions. The scheme by which 
the executive is asked to be removable is a very different scheme from 
what we arc discussing here to-day. We are going to be given by driblets. 
Isay, whatever driblets we are going tohave.Iet us have the whole at one. 
Itis pcrfcctiy certain (hat tfyou have a full responsible government the 
executive must remain irremovable, but how long irremovable? If my 
honourable friend goes deeper into that scheme he will find that there are 
provisions in thatscheme also which showthat after a time the execu- 
tive may resist the will of the Legislature once or twice, but it cannot 
possibly resist it for the third time. However, it is not for me to suggest 
any other scheme or to attack any part of this scheme which I have 
moved. But I say that none of the objections that have been raised by the 
gentlemen whom I have already dealt with will really affect the position 
I have taken. 

“Then I come to the remarks made by the Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra. I thought he would accept the defeat which be received 
yesterday with a good grace, but my friend has reiterated the same reasons 
again and his great complaint is that you cannot in the very first life of 
the Council get any one prepared to accept office under such precarious 
circumstances as to be at the mercy of an inexperienced Council. In the 
first place I have no such lack of faith in the capacity of my countrymen 
and in the capacity of those who will enter public life and seek election 
at the polls. In the next place, I submit that would be one of the reasons 
for all responsible men to induce them not to exercise the powers vested 
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those powers without B„t have not the Right Hon ble the 

result? V;ell. there • themselves admitted that political 

Secretary of State and the Viceroy responsibility, and in 

capacity can only come by the exe ,l,j budget debate in the 

the course of the speech ^ ^ y. ,p„gress in India must be 
House of Commons Mr. Cl'ambet>ain ,jg 3 eity, all this experience 
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in matters political by whatever c ^ be, you must be pre- 

and if there will be mistakes, as t y learn by 

pared. As you learned by your before you walk. 1 submit 
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that we cannot learn to walk unless y g time, then good-bye to all 
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Ausust 12, 1918.'^ . 

hut not for reasons which 

“I am sorry I have to oppose this resolution, discussions on 

the last speaker put fonvard- It seems to me r ^pdence in officials 

resolutions in this Council to-day it is all n ea ^ leaning towards 

versus confidence in the people. , friend 
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run on practical lines, we will have to put some 


^rrottetlingt of the Cotinell of Bis 
Prorinees of Agra and Oiidh Assembled 
(Allahabad, 1918). p. 8St-42. 
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in the capacity of the people. ^Tiat I say is— tiy to have confidence in a 
system which you yourself are advocating, try to have confidence in your- 
self, try to have confidence in what you say, and then you will at once feel 
that what you are saying is an argument against the ultimate establishment 
of self-government. If we are to go on like this, I do not know when it 
will be that we will ever reach the goal. The reason why I oppose this 
resolution is that 1 am against the very principal of this wonderful 
document — fheinstrurrent of instructions. My idea is that to a Governor 
and to the ministers and to executive the instrument of instructions is the 
legislative assembly: it is not for any higher power to send instructions. 
We have heard of a certain document of instructions which used to be 
issued to civilians who landed in India. I do not know whether this is 
still the custom, but we have heard of such a thing, and I do hope that it 
will not be a repetition of the same kind of instructions when the Governor 
comes. One thing is certain, that under the Reforms Scheme the most 
wonderful thing is that we begin our constitution with an unconstitutional 
Governor. It is said here. \fc do not want to give a constitutional 
Governor from the beginning because, constUutiopally, the Governor 
would have to be bound by the opinion of bis ministers and councillors, 
and 80 we begin our constitution with something which is not known to 
any constitution. I do not know whether this is to be a public or private 
instrument of instructions. I would advise my honourable friend to have 
nothing to do whatever with this instrument of instructions. Let us stand 
upon our rights— whether this should be given lo us or not is a 
matter which concerns us. I will ask for what! think 1 am entitled to. If 
it is not given td me, I will not ask for something less which isnot 
adequate and thus make a sort of arrangement, and call it the first sub- 
stantial step in self-government. Either give me what 1 have asked for or 
nothing at all.” 

“What I say is that the instrument which my honourable friend wants to 
improve should be abolished altogether — should not be issued at all.” 


173. liesolulion Regarding Reserved and Tron^erred Subjects, August 13, 
1918} 

The Hon 'We Pandit Motihl Nehru moved the following resolution: — 
“That this Council requests His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
that he will be pleased to recommend to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the Right Hon’blc the Secretary of State for India that the 
following changes in the proposed constitutional reforms are essential as 


^Proceedings of the Coipicil of His Hontrtr the Lieulenant-Co\ernor United 
Ffovinees of Agra and O-idh Assembled for the Fu'pjse of Making Laws & 
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experience of the administration of the country. That being so, the argu- 
ment which is used in the case of land revenue applies equally to the other 
branches of administration, and if U does, then it goes to the very root of 
the idea of transferred subjects. 

“The Hon'blc Mirza Sami-utlah Beg seems to think that there must be 
an electorate of tenants before we ask for the administration of revenue to 
the popular side of the Government. I really have not been able to follow 
him as to what he means by saying that an electorate of tenants is 
necessary for the administration of land revenue and that it is not 
necessary for other purposes. The vast majority of the Indian population 
consists of agriculturists, and it isthey who will be mainly affected by the 
administration ofthe various branches of Government. No one can deny 
that it is the rural population which must first be instructed in the art of 
voting; to know what it means to give a vote to such a person and what 
to expect from him. Thatwili come gradually and no one who wishes all 
the departments to be transferred, pretends to say that the electorates 
are to have any sort of perfection. The whole question Is, is it possible at 
the present lime with the present material to form such a workable 
electorate which will in course of time improve? If it is reasonable to with- 
hold this subject or that, the result will be that it will apply to all subjects. 
Then there are the interests of the zamlndars and landholders. 1 think my 
honourable friend meant that when there will bs an electorate the 
zamindars will be (he most powerful section of the population so far as 
election to the council is coneemed, because it is they who have the 
command of the tenant's vote. If that is so, the tenant, when he has learnt 
the proper value of his vote, will have great influence. Then we have just 
heard that the zamlndars want special electorates in the council. By special 
representation they do not expeetto beso ovenvhelmingly represented in 
the council as to weigh dosvn the interests of the remaining part of the 
council. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani has said that the resolutions that have 
been moved at the various sessions of the Indian National Congress are 
calculated to inspire a feeling of suspicion as to what these people will do 
when this resolution is passed and when administration of revenue is 
handed over to them. I am not aware of any particular resolution which 
the Congress has passed which goes against the interests of either the 
zamindars or tenants. No doubt, as the Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani has 
said, they have a tendency to reduce the gross receipts from the land 
revenue, because they speak of reduction everywhere. For all these reasons 
I think there can be no valid reason for -withholding anything. Of course 
if you say, as some honourable members have said, that there will be 
chaos by the transfer of particular subjects to the transferred list you have 
to make it up, but your principle should be that every subject except law 
and order should be transferred. 

“Now there is another point. I think everyone will consent to police, 
law and justice being reserved subjects only on condition that there is a 
complete separation between executive and judicial functions. Your 
Honour is aware that this subject was taken up m the Viceroy’s Council, 
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and I am not going to take up the lime of the Council by going into the 
history of the case. It was decided that in certain areas the experiment 
should be tried. I do not think any rcas<niable man will defend the union 
of these two functions. It is, I think, accepted that it does not make for the 
efficient administration of justice. That being so, I submit that unless we 
are assured of a complete separation of these two functions I for one would 
certainly not be a consenting party to police, law and order being reserved 
subjects. When I say this, 1 am sure I am voicing the feeling of the 
public”. 


I7d, Hesofulion on Police, IxM and Justice, August IS, 1918} 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following resolution:— 

“That a period of times not exceeding 10 years be fixed by statute 
within which the depattraents of police, law and justice shall also be 
transferred". 

**In moving this resolution the principle that I contend for is that a 
time limit should be fixed by statute and that it should not be left to any 
committees which may be formed hereafter to determine as to whether the 
hour is not fit for the transfer of such subjects as were reserved at the 
beginning. I have fixed the time to 10 years because I believe that iO years 
is sufficiently long period. But my object will be gained even if 10 years 
is eliminated and a definite period is fixed by statute. The reasons for that 
have been so ably and fully advanced and given in the various representa* 
tions which were made at the time and iu the criticisms which have since 
appeared, that I need not take the time of the Council by elaborating them. 
The whole object of this is to secure full responsible government within a 
reasonable period, that is to say, it translates the general words of the 
announcement of the 20th August last into a specified and complete 
period, within which it is expected that the people ofthis province should 
have full popular government. I do oot think it is necessary for me at the 
present stage to say more”. 


^Ptoceedwgs of the Council of His Honour the LituleMnl-Coreiiior Viiiied 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assendiled for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Pegufations, 1913 (Ahahabad, 1918), p. 895. 
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175. Resolution Regarding Transferred Subjects, August 13, J918?- 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following resolution:— 

“All administrative questions concerning transferred subjects shall be 
decided by the vote of the majority of ministers present”. 

“My motion yesterday for the formation of a ministry on constitutional 
lines was rejected, and this of course was part of the whole scheme. On 
considering the matter I find that after the rejection of the motion yester- 
day there is all the more reason why this resolution should be accepted 
by the Council. The reason is that the authors of the proposals laid down 
two postulates in paragraph 215. They say that complete responsibility for 
the Government cannot be given immediately without inviting a break- 
down, and secondly, that some responsibility must be given at once if 
our scheme is to have any value. Now by the words ‘some responsibility 
must be given’, 1 understood some real responsibility, and 1 fail to sec how 
any real responsibility is conferred upon a minister who >$ in charge of 
transferred department if he is to be set aside by the Governor. Under 
the circumstances and after the 'resolutions that have been adopted by 
this Council the minister will be a person who would sot only be elected 
at the polls but who would also be selected by the Governor-in-Council. 
Now inalarge assembly which consists of 100 or 125 members it is to 
be expected that there will be at least ooe or two who would be in the 
confidence of the Government; at leaston whose judgement the Governor 
will be in a position to rely. If that is so, there does not seem any reason 
why a man who enjoys a double qualification of being selected by the 
people and also by the Governor should also be allowed a measure of 
independence. But what are the powers that are reposed in him? Jn 
paragraph 219 it is said that ‘the portfolios dealing with the transferred 
subjects would be committed Co the ministers, and on these subjects the 
ministers together with the Governor would form the administration. On 
such subjects their decisions, would be final, subject only to the Governor’s 
advice and control’. That would mean merely restriction, but then it is 
explained ‘we do not contemplate that from the outset the' Governor 
should occupy the position of a purely constitutional Governor who is 
bound (o accept (he decisions of bis ministers. Our hope and infention is 
that the ministers will gladly avail themselves of the Governor’s trained 
advice upon administrative questions, while on his part he will be willing 
to meet their wishes to the furthest possible extent in cases where he 
realizes that they have the support of popular opinion*. I ask what are the 
materials before the Governor which will enable him to realize whether 
a mioUter has or has not the support of popular opinion of a particular 
measure. Surely there is no criticizing him. He is supposed to represent 
at least the views of his constituents, and he has also been selected by the 


^Proceedings of the Council ef I/is ffonour the Lieuienant-Coiernor United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh Assttnbled for the Purpose of Making Laws & 
Regutaltons, 1918 (AUahabad, 19]8),pp.9O4-0S. 
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Governor. Then it goes on to say ’\ve reserve to him a power of control, 
because we regard him as generally responsible for his administration’. 
Now one person is generally rcsponable to the administration and another 
is especially responsible, I fail to see what is the proportion of responsi* 
bility. Then it says ‘but we shtniM expect him to refuse assent to the 
proposals of his ministers only when the consequences of acquiescence 
would clearly be serious. Also wc do not think that he should accept 
without hesitation and discussion proposals which are clearly seen to be 
the result of inexperience’. That is to say, a minister who is supposed to 
be responsible and who is made responsible to the electorate is to he told 
at every turn of the Governor that he is a bad boy, he has not learnt his 
lesson, he should go back to school again. ‘But we do not intend that he 
should be in a position to refuse assent at discretion to all his ministers’ 
proposals. Whether a certain proposal of the minister is the result of 
inexperience or not he must judge according to his own discretion. Then 
I will read one more sentence in paragraph 222 where the contrast becomes 
very clear. So fat you have seen that a minister is really a person whose 
advice, whose proposals have been set aside for the slightest of reasons. 
When we come to paragraph 222 it jj said; ‘By entrusting the transferred 
portfolios to the ministers, we have limited responsibility to the Indian 
electorate to those subjects in which, we desire to give responsibility first. 
We have done this without now, or at any time, depriving the Indian 
element in the Government of responsibility for the reserved subjects.’ 
Now I ask what is the responsibility for the reserved subjects. The authors 
say they do not Intend either now, or at any time in the future, to deprive 
the Indian clement of the responsibility. Then at the end of the same 
paragraph it is said ‘ministers should feel responsibility for conforming to 
the wishes of their constituents’. I fail to see any force of argument. First 
comes the absolute control of the Governor. The minister is to be set 
aside if he has not the support of popular opinion, or the Governor thinks 
clearly the man has no experience. He is held responsible to the clecto- 
rate, and it is said that it never is or was our ioteolion to deprive the Indian 
element of responsibility in regard to the subjects which are actually re- 
served; and lastly we hold the minister responsible to his constituents for 
conforming to their wishes. It comes to this that the act practically would 
be the act of the executive, which has set aside proposals of the minister, 
but the responsibility would be of the uoforlurate minister. My proposal 
simply isthis, cither trusltheministersortell us plainly you arc simply 
establishing a school and there you want «$ to learn lessons for a certain 
examination, if we pass then wc will get some responsibility, if we do not 
pass the examination wc will have to put in another term. 

“Then in paragraph 260 wc come to the glorious end of the unfortunate 
minister. After five years what happens? ‘If it should be made plain to 
them that certain functions have been seriously maladministered. if wjJJ 
be open to them with the s.anctJon of the Secretary of State to retransfer 
subjects from the transferred tothe reserved list, or to place restrictioos 
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i for the future on the ministers’ powers in respect of certain transfer- 
red subjects’. The man may have tried his best to carry out his pro- 
posals, he may have been prevented from adopting it on account of 
the reservations and the result bas been bad administration, and when 
the five years review comes out goes the minister who was not at all 
responsible for any of his acts. For these reasons I submit that now, as 
my proposal about the constitution of a ministry is rejected, that is all 
the more reason that some show of real responsibility should be maintained 
and this resolution should be accepted by the Council". 

“As I have more than once explained, I deal with principles and I 
have the details to the people who have more time than I have at my 
disposal. The principle that I advocate is that there should be responsi- 
bility in the ministers and that if they by their number over ride the opinion 
of the minority, which may consist of the Governor and one of the ministers, 
their opinion should prevail. Rules will have to be framed. It is for us to 
indicate the principles. We are not going into details. 

“The whole point is whether these ministers are to have their rights to 
form their own judgments, act upon them and then to be responsible, or 
they have to submit their proposals to the Governor like a school boy, 
and if the Governor says ‘No, it must be like this’ then that policy is put 
into action and in the last stage the responsibility lies on the minister. 
That, I submit, is wholly fallacious and unreasonable’’. 

“Having regard to the fate of my resolution' which has just been dis- 
cussed and in order to saVe the time of the Council I wish to withdraw the 
other resolutions standing in my name.” 

These were the following:— 

“Ko head of department who is not a member of the council shall be 
entitled to vote at any meeting ofa standing committee”. 

‘Tbe motion was put and (he Council divided as below: — ' 

AYES (6) NOES (7) 

The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru. The Hon'ble Maharaja of Balrampcr. 

The Hon'ble Mirza Sami-ullah Beg. Rai Tata Dat Gairola Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Crawshaw. The Hon'ble Mr, Ward.’ 

The Hon’ble Lala Madhusudan The Hon’ble Mr. Smith.* 

Dayal. 

The Hon'ble Munshi Narayan The Hon’ble Shankar Sahai Sahib. 

Prasad Asihana.* 

The Hon'ble Saiyid Raza A!i. The Hon’ble Mr. Chinlamani. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Radha Kishan Das. 

The motion was accordingly rejected. 

•Narayan Prasad Asthana. b. 1874, doAed Member. Municipal Board Agra, 1902; 
Mce-Chairman, 1913, Member, Rrovmdal Legislative Council, 1916-23; Member, 
Council of State, 1927*30; appointed Vice-Chancellor, Agra University, 1929, Advocate 
General, U.P., 1937. 

‘Arthur William Ward, b. 1858; Professor of Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
1889, Member of Senate, Banaras Hiitdn Univerdty, 1916. 

‘James Cowlishaw Smith, served in North-West Provinces and Oudh in various 
official positions; 'Joint Magistrate, 1905; Deputy Commissioner, 1913; C.I.E.. 1921; 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1928; Member, Governor’s Executive Council, U.P., 
SJ031. 
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“The power to retransfer subjects from the transferred to the reserved 
fist shall vest solely in Parliament. 

“A non-official Bill, amendment, or clause which is certified by the 
Governor as involving a serious interference with his effective administra- 
tion of the reserved departments shall not pass into law unless it is sup- 
ported by two-thirds of the whole council”. 
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1861 

1873 

[1873] 

[1879-1882] 

1882 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1896 


Born in Agra. (May 6) 

Studied Arabic and Persian under Qazi Sadruddin till 
the age 1 2, at Khctri where his brother Nandlal was 
Dewan. 

Joined Government High School, Kanpur, where his 
brother Bansi Dhar was posted and matriculated in 
the first division. 

Studied at Muir Central College, Allahabad. 

Married Swamp Rani. •- 

Topped the list of successful candidates in the Vakil’s 
examination and began practising law at Kanpur under 
Pandit Pfitbinath Cbak. 

After completing three years apprenticeship, moved 
to Allahabad (o practise as a Junior to his brother 
Nandlal. 

Nandlal's death. MotUal assumed responsibility of 
the entire household including his brother’s family. 
(April) 

Attended Allahabad session of the Indian National 
Congress as a delegate. 

Birth of Jawabarlal. (November 14) 

Elected to the Subjects Committee, Indian National 
Congress, Bombay. (December) 

Elected member of the Subject Committee at the 
Congress Session, Nagpur. 

Secretary, Reception Committee of the Congress held 
at Allahabad under the Presidentship of W.C. 
Bonnerji. 

Took up Lakhna estate case. 

Admitted to the roll of advocates of Allahabad High 
Court by Chief Justice Sir John Edge. 
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1899 


J900 


1905 


1906 

1907 


1909 


SajJ^ for TBurope to canvass support for Raja'Ajft 
Singh of Khetriin hisdispute with the Jaipur State. 
(August) 

On letuin to Allahabad, refused to perform purifica- 
tion ceremony. (November) 

Birth of Vijayalakshmi (Pandit). (August 18) 

Moved from 9 Hgin Road to I Church Road and 
named the house “Anand Bhawan”. 

Visited Europe. 

Sailed from Bombay in tfac S.S. Macedonia along with 
Swarup Rani, Jawabarlal and Vijayalakshmi. (May 13) 
Reached London. (May 31) 

Arrived at Brussels. (July 25) 

Cologne. (July 29) 

Visited Horoberg, Elms, Berlin, Freiburg. (August- 
September) 

Paris. (September 23) 

London. (September 24) 

Returned to Allahabad. (November 4) 

Attended the Indian National Congress session at 
Benares, presided over by G.K. Gokhale. (December) 

Attended the Congress session at Calcutta. 
(December) 

Elected President of the U.P. Provincial Conference. 
(January) 

Welcomed G.K. Gokhale on his visit to Allahabad. 
(February) 

Met the new Lieul.-Govemor John He^vett. 
(February) 

Presided over the First U.P. Provincial Conference. 
Allahabad. (March 29) 

Attacked Morley-Minto reforms. (August) 

Daughter, Krishna (Hutheesiog) was bom. (November 
2 ) - 
Welcomed the release of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 
(November) 

Attended the Surat Session of the Congress where the 
split between the Moderates and E.xlremist» took 
place. (December) 

Presided over the Third U.P. Social Conference. 

. (April) 

Visited Europe. (July) 

Received pennisuoo to appear and plead at the 
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bar of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in Great Britain. (August) 

“The Leader” was launched, Motilal becoming the 
first Chairman of the Board of Directors of the news- 
paper. (October) 

Elected Member, U.P. Legislative Council and 
remained a member till 1919. (December) 

Sworn in as a member of U.P. Legislative Council. 
(February 10) 

Speech on the Budget Proposals for 1910-11. (April 
25) 

Presided over the opening ceremony of a Swadeshi 
Bank. (ApnI28) 

Vote of thanks to William Wedderbum proposed by 
Motilal as the Vice-Chairman, Reception Committee 
of the Indian National Congress. (December) 

Speech on the resolution on teaching of Ayurvedic 
and Unant systems of medicine. (November 23) 
Attended the Delhi Durbar. (December 12) 

Attended the opening ceremony of Lucknow Medical 
College by Lieut. Governor John Hewett. (January 25) 
Attended the Bankipore Congress along with 
Jawahartal. (December) 

Seconded the resolution regarding the establishment of 
a Library for the use of the Council members. 
(March 13) 

Speech on the additional primary schools. (March 13) 
Moved 3 resolution for the enhancement of financial 
grants to cducationalinstitutions forwomen. (March 
14) 

Gave evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services in India. (April 4) 

Speech on the prevention of minor boys and girls 
becoming beggers or sadhus. (September 15) 

Speech on the resolution advocating additional seats 
in the Council for the representatives of the landed 
interest. (December 2) 

Speech on the resolution expressing loyalty and 
devotion to (he BritishEmpire. (March 14) 

Elected member of (he Allahabad Municipal Board. 
Became a member of the U.P, Publicity Bureau and 
helped the Government in organizing the Indian 
Defence Force in his province. 
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Chronology 

1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Sp«chon.h=..so..Uonre.,rfinga«ndm=n.in 

Education Code. (April 6) 

Legislative Council- ( c 

- ■ A hvthe Hindu press and 
Motilal was criticized y -^^gpcodent line on 
dans in the U-P- for tah ^ Amendment 

Muslims. Hindus and Muslims, on 

His unity bid among Hindus 

political goals for India. instruction in 

Speech on the question of telig 
schools. Pre-Emption Bill- 

Speech on the Agra Pte bmp 

speech on the Oudh Courts 

29) . „ ,he revised financial statemeo . 

EsptcsscdhisvictvsouthctcM 

Ccct‘ou t;e united Province. Me ic 
rp:;"h L the OudhSeUled 

Presided over the Sp c f?n-cring 

• ^AvI^ust 10) -iMtion on Thomason En£ 

Speech on the 1 and 2) p^lhi 

mteiS. »l->- 

along With T.B.Sapru arU • 

A 111 (March 12) 
Speech on the death Bandit aU"'"'”' 

Speech on the resolution "f™p (April 9) 
o?aGo.cniot-in-CouucilfotU'- 
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Opposed a resolution welcoming the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report. (August 12) 

Moved a resolution recommending transfer of all the 
departments except those of the police, law and justice 
to the ministers, (August 13) 

Presided over a political conference at Lucknow, 
where bis moderate friends declared themselves in 
favour of the Monlagu-Chelmsford Report. (August) 
Attended the special session of the Indian National 
Congress, Bombay, and parted company with his 
moderate friends on constitutional issues. (August) 
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